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Note by the Editor. 



TV T OW that the Richmond Athenreum has secured a permanent 

and dignified position, and attained fair proportions, it 

has been felt by not a few of its Members that it miglit be 

pleasant and profitable to secure in book form many of the 

Papers which have been read. 

It was at the same time justly thought that the Council 
of the Richmond Athemeum could not accept the financial 
rcsiK»nsibility of such a step, consequently this initial volume of 
'* Occasional Pafiers " owes its origin to its Printer, who has also 
acted as its Editor and Publisher. The Papers have been printed 

<k 

in the order in which they have come to hand, and not in the 
proper sc<|uence of the dates of their reading, which will be 
found at the end of each. 

The present vf»lume having already proved a success, it is 
propose<l that others shall follow fn)m time to time. Particulars of 
Publication may Ihj obtained at the '* Times" Steam Printing Works, 
Richmond ; but it will be convenient to add that the Editor 
reserves to himself the right of returning any Paper thought 
unsuitable for insertion. 
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' T/te Use and Abuse of Charity'.' 



By the Rev. Astley Cooper, Chaplain to Hickey*s 
Charity, and the Workhouse, Richmond. 



«HE sulijeot upon which 1 have iimlertaken to 
adihvss you to-night, with a view of increasing 
yonr intelligence anil pi-ovoking a free and full 
expression of opinion, is one that belongs pi-e- 
eniinently to the department of mcut} wietuv. It is a question 
ol the day ; I am afraid it will \m a question tor many a <Iay 
far ahead. It is difficult, wide, and complex. It is a question 
which has so much to do witli human nature that the 
thought suggtssts it-<elf that until that name human nature is 
eonsideiTihly changed, again and again shall we, and those 
who couie after us, have to consider and i-e -consider, in order 
to meet, and molify. and overcome ugly facts. 

The true uses of charity an' not undei'stood by the 
majority— its abuses are a<bnitt«d languidly and lazily, nave 
in instAncos where the shw has pinched the personal corn, and 
then there hat l>een a flutter in the dovecot, A flutt<?r, it may 
l)e. and that is all. Then the calm of silence and the peace of 
indifleivnce. The world says " it tloti't matU'r," and society 
regards the maimer of life, the ways and doings of the poor, 
the iMiuperisfil an<l the be^ar as no husines,-- of its. The world 
is nii.staken, and society is at fault. This branch of social 
sciemv dues belong to tln-m. If they neglect it they must pay 
fur their negligence in manifold ways. If they study it, and 
act according to their aetjulred knowledge, it will ivpay them 
in manifold ways Uxk For instance, in the City of London 
the parochial charities for general relief purposes amount to 
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£54,000 a year. In the metropolis the annual income of the 
charities amounts, it is said, to £8,000,000. In England the 
endowed charities alone, exclusive of the lai-ge educational 
charities, are estimated at considerably over £3,000,000 a year. 
Is it possible that such sums of money can be spent without 
affecting the charactei*s of the recipients and forming an 
element, a large element, of good or evil in the body 
corporate ? 

The practical difficulties connected with charities have 
been the gi'owth of ages, and will tax to the uttermost the 
theoretical and active wisdom of our age to solve them. The 
foundci's of them neither foresaw the growth of their bequests 
nor the way in which men, women, and children would 
multiply in this England of oui-s. It was easy enough to 
Jiandle a charity when its income could be coimted by tens or 
hundreds, but when these grew into thousands or tens of 
thousands the case l)ecame changed. It was easy enough to 
pitch upon the right pei-sons to partake of its benefits when, 
communities lK»ing small, everybody knew everybody, and 
there was a connnon lyond of sympathy and neighbourliness 
linkiniT each to each. But now we so swarm that the 
individual is lost in the multitude; and we are so busy and so 
hard run that we have not even time to know ourselv^es, much 
more anyone else. 

We cliatter, nod, and hurry by, 
And never once iwssesa our souls 
Before we die, 

— as Matthew Arnold says. And so, Uy meet these little 
difficulties with regard to om* ancient, great, and endowed 
charities — the difficulty of a plethora of wealth — the difficulty 
of misdirection — the difficulty of a pervei^ion of intention — 
the difficulty of an idle or an inefficient guardianship — the 
difficulty of a loose method of keeping accounts — the difficulty 
of doing nothing and hindering othei-s, after a stubborn and 
an obstnictive fashion, who would do something — the wisdom 
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of our modem legislation has called into existence a body of 
gentlemen known by the name of *' Charity Commissioners." 
With ancient corporations, who love cobwebs and 
anti(^uity — whose hearts are centred in the good old times — 
who have a veneration for monopolies — who like silence and 
darkness — I need hardly say that these gentlemen are not 
popular ; nevertheless they exist, and to a very good pui-pose. 
Who likes his territory to be invaded by a foreign foe ? None: 
certainly none. But what if by and bye the foe should turn 
out to he a friend ? Oh, the gi-atitude ! And I can assure you 
that the curses showered upon Charity Commissioners at lii-st 
have lK*en changed into blessings in many hundreds of parishes 
in England ; and though their powei-s ai-e too limited for real 
effective work, in some very stony ground, yet we may well 
tinst the affaii-s of our bigger endowed charities in i.he hands 
of a boily of men far removed from pettiness, out of the reach 
of corruption, business-like, firm, but courteous. Their powers 
are all too limited to meet the retjuirements of refoim, without 
great delay and expense, in certain flagrant cases, as they have 
not the legal right to coerce from themselves. At present 
they can but advise and wait, and only in extreme cases 
obtain an injunction against a corrupt charity from the (^onrt 
of Chancery. They an* seeking enlarged powers to do enlarge<l 
work, and it is to be hoped that Conservators of the ancient 
will discriminate l)etween the useful an<l the useless, between 
the sweet and the fusty, Ix'tween traditions which are wise to 
preserve and those which it is folly to perpetuate, so as not to 
hinder a great commission from having legitimate jwwer, 
effective and equal to the woi'st of its work. There is a 
spurions Ctmservatism as well as a spm'ious Liberalism, and 
when Ijord Salisbury eniasculat<»s (as he did last year) a 
useful Bill in tiie Hou.se of Lords in order to spite a 
(fovernment which is not his own, he shows the hands of 
a partisan, unworthy of his gn^at ability an<l services, and 
not the wisdom of a statesman. 
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With the past labours of the Charity Commissioners I do 
not propose to deal to-night, though a sense of gratitude might 
dispose you, of Richmond, to listen to a few details, for they 
have rendered you a little service in connection with certain 
institutions of your own, by sweeping clean sundry places 
which shall be nameless, which places had grown a little dii-ty 
owing to the deamess of brooms, the costliness of whitewash, 
the uncei-tainty of the Richmond water supply, the general 
habits of the great unwashed, and, Mr. Maxwell would add, 
the insufficiency of the sewage arrangements. Well, I must 
tread tenderly here ; but living as I do in the neighbourhood 
of one of these institutions I must express my gmtitude for 
the increased sweetness and light, and record my thanks for 
favoui-s past, which I regard as pledges for more favoura yet to 
come. 

It is either a piece of authentic biography or a fable, 
which I will not presume to determine, that once upon a time 
a gentleman having a house to sell, and not being able to carry 
alK)ut with him the complete structure, put a specimen brick 
into his strong and capacious pocket, and whenever he met a 
possible purchaser he introduced the subject uppermost in his 
mind by the remark — " I am not able to show you now and 
here my house which I wish you to buy, but here is a specimen 
brick ; all the othei's are equally good." And so, as I am not 
able to night, for fear of being made a terrible example of 
for long-windedness, to place before you the whole charity 
structure, I shall exhibit to you three bricks — one having the 
mark Tramps ; a second, the designation Hospitals ; and a 
third, the narrower title, and perhaps the more risky one for 
my peace, of Parochials. 

I introduce to you first of all the Tmmp, because as a 
social object he is becoming formidable; he has become an 
expen.sive pest ; he and his tribe are fast maturing into a caste ; 
he is plaguing the life of Boards of Guardians, and our own 
Guardians, led by Mr. Leycester-Penrhyn, have taken the 
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animal by the collar and are studying hiui from toe to crown 
with a view to his improvement and the interests of you 
ratepayer. The genus tramp is well known to you. His 
piteous tale and whine, which on the slightest provocation 
win be changed into abuse, garnished with expletives; his 
slouching walk, his bundle, and his stick ; his clothes, which 
never tit and are generally unsavoury ; his boots, which, by a 
stmnge freak of nature, are always down at the heels ; his 
assui-ance that he is a hard-working man, but that the fatc»s 
are in league against him ; his readiness to bless and his equal 
readiness to cui-se. You are also acquainted with the lady 
who walks by his side, or behind him, or before him, according 
to ari*angements, for the better accomplishment of the little 
game immediately in hand, or to the sweetness or the revei^se 
of their temper, and whom he designates as the wife of his 
lx)som. Perhaps she is ; and perhaps she is not, woi*se luck. 
With this draggle-tailed female, who is generally the most 
voluble of the two, and upon whose breast is never to be seen 
the a<lornmeut of the blue ribband, and who has seldom that 
chief of feminine gmces, a meek and mild spirit, are U) l>e seen 
iis their natural custodian, children, in numbei-s and ages 
varying; and this gives the sad, dark background to the 
picture. Those chiMivn are their chief and best stock-in- 
ti*a<le ; through them they till their net, but at the terrible cost 
of their degradation and ruin. They are apprenticed to the 
awful trade of their parents* lying, idleness, drunkenness, dirt, 
disease, profligacy, and hypocrisy; and like all devil's trades 
it is too easily an<l too j^erfectly learned by them. It is for 
the sake of these, the moral sake, senioi-s and junioi's — but 
principally out of reganl for the children — that I ask you to 
U8t» thought and withhohl your " paui>erising doles of a merely 
impulsive charity." Their name is legion. It is estimated 
that theix* are 5^0,000 an<l more of the.se vagrants travelling 
about this country of England. Some of them may be, and 
are, men in seaix*h of work, but the majority are tramps pure 
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and simple ; and it is a lucrative business, for in addition to 
l)eing able to demand, under the Poor Law, shelter and food 
for a night at a workhouse, the Chief Constable of Stattbrd 
finds, on enquiry, ** that the average tramp picks up from 28. to 
2s. 6d. a day, with plenty of broken victuals." In order that 
you may realise with greater clearness the magnitude of this 
vagrant evil, I must trouble you with some statistics. To 
begin at home. Last year — i.e., from Michfelmas, 1881, to the 
corresponding day in 1882, 7,127 tramps found shelter and 
food in the Richmond Workhouse. From (Christmas, 1881, to 
Christmas, 1882, in the Brentford Union, 14,142, made up as 
follows: — Men, 0,6.35; women, 3,22G; children, 1,201. In the 
Kingston Union in 1880, 14,802; 1881, 10,703; and in 1882, 
10,200. In the Dunstable Union, ou the great noith road, 
over 10,000 in 1882. 

The last Govern men t Board report shows that the 
number of casual paupei's relieved in the vagrant wards of the 
metropolis on the last day of each week during the year 1871 
amounted to 41,254 men, 13,572 women, 3,010 children, in 
all 58,442. In the year 1881 there was a total of 41,704, 
composed of 30,1)30 men, 8,900 women, 1,814 children. The 
average numb(»r relieved on the last day of each week during 
the year was, in 1871, 1,1388; in 1881, 802, which latter 
figure may be considered as the average number of persons 
admitted nightly into the metropolitan casual wards. The 
Local Government Board, in their last report, say : — 

With regard to this cnniparatively small number (as they consider it), 
it is due in some measure to tlie fact that many charitable institutions 
in the metropolis supply, with only slight restrictions, what is needed by 
the casual [loor. The o|)ening of such refuges in the depth of winter 
naturally tends to the diminution of the number of a^tpliciints for relief in 
the casual wards at that season. 

From a return of tramps in the county of Gloucester 
it appeal's that on Tuesday, 4th April, 1882, there slept in 
casual wards 171 persons, but in common lodging houses 553 
persons. Of these 391 were males, 102 females (75 under 
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16 yeai"s of age). Of the above 417 were strangei-s and 136 
known as i-esidents. Of tlie total 553, the statements of 
424 with regard to their trades were believed to be true. 
The statements of 129 were believed to be the statements 
of professional tramps. There is a further return of the 
pel-sons arrested for begging in the year 1881. There were 
341 — 246 were convicted and 05 discharged. The total 
amount of money found on them was £15 5s. 7id., or an 
avei-age of 10 Jd. each. Out of the £15 5s. 7id. fouml on 
the whole of the beggai*s, £J) Os. Ud. was found on one 
pei-son. Deducting this sum, the average amount found is 
4id. Eighty-one had food in their possession when arrested ; 
248 tramps were convicted of stealing in the county. They 
had found on them an average amount of 5jd. It is 
found, taking the yeai-s 1878, 187J), 1880, and 1881, tliat 
there are 400 per cent, more tramps in lodging houses in 
GloucesU^rshire than in casual wards. 

Enouj'li of stati.stics. I am afraid vou will think them 
tedious ; but without them you could not form an intelligent 
jmlgment upon the matter. I trust now that when I 
designati' tliis vagrancy business as a tt^rrible social evil 
you will ac(iuit mt» of exaggeration. Now where is the 
remedy for this to bt* found ? In Acts of Parliament in 
part, and only in part. The main remedy rests, in my 
judgment, with the public. The Local Government Board 
have closed with the evil bv a new and more strint^ent Act, 
which is now in force, but vou must not leave them to 
wrestle with the evil alone. The limits of my time will 
not allow me to give you the provisions of this Act, but 
with re<^ard to it I mav be permitted to sav that Mr. 

C" ft X ft' 

Li»ycest^*r-Penrhyn, one of the oldest of your J.P.'s, an<l 
a highly intelligent gentleman and guardian, .says in a letter 
to me : — 

Let it once be known that all trani[m arc provided with board 
and ludgiug at night, and with a mid-day meal, all excuse for begging 
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will be dune away with, whilst an honest carrying out of the Casual 
P(H)r Act of last session will convince the tramp that it is better to 
wi>rk every day for wages than alternate days for bare fcKxl and 
lodging in sejiarate cells in casual wards. 

Just 8o. Mr. Peiirhyn, an a inagi:jtrate and guardian, is 
right; but the public must do their duty also by hardening 
their hearts against the tramp's piteous false tale, and by 
closing their hands against the supplies which do incalculable 
liarm and little good. The public must have the couitige 
of their opinions in this matter, and let neither pious 
expressions, or threatening words, or evil looks soften or 
frighten them into money, or food, or clothing gifts, w^hidi 
they are apprise<l on reliable authority are full of present 
♦n'il, and go to perpetuate a class which is rapidly stiffening 
into a castt*, and may lK»come one of the woi'st moral plagues 
of the land. 

1 now turn for a few moments to Hospitals — those 
institutions which the Bishop of Oxford the other day 
designated the " glory of our land." Yes, they are the 
glory of our land, and being so it is a pity and a scandal 
that their privileges an<l advantages are so abused, and 
that they have become huge channels and instnmients for 
propagating mendicity. I can but touch the fringe of this 
great subject, but that touch may arouse thought and 
stinmlate to greater care. Pardon me if 1 seem to scamp 
my task here. The fact is, I know not how to tackle it 
with five minutes at my disposal, and critics all around me 
ready to as.sail for bad work. From the last edition of 
Fry's Guide to the London Charities we learn that St. 
Oeoi-ge's Hospital, likt* many other charities, complains:— 

Our <»Id Miipporteni pass away, and their place is not proiK>rtionately 
Bupplie<i. We have had to Hell out £8,000 of our capital ti) meet the 
current expenditure. 

King s College Hospital is still worse off for new subscribers, 
and foresees that its invested funds (of which £9,500 have 
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had to be sold out) will soon be exhausted. The authorities 
of Westminster Hospital, in like manner, say : — 

As old friends drop off they are not replaced. Last year the 
Governors had to sell out £4,000, and it will not take long to dis|)08e of 
the whole of our available funds. 

And University College Hospital was short of six thousand 
pounds last year to meet its current expenses. These are 
disagreeable facts. Why have they become facts at all ? 
Many causes may have led up to the mischief For instance, 
Hospital Sunday, which gives the mean a chance of dropping 
a shilling into the chuixjh bag instead of handing twenty to 
the collector ; the increast^d expenditure per patient for 
working hospitals ; the greater (juantity of hospitals to 
support, local and central ; the comparative badness of the 
times. Admit this ; but this is not all. I am informed — 
and my informant is no less a person than the secretary to 
the Charity Organisation Society —that in the public mind 
there is an uneasy feeling that these noble institutions are 
too shamefully abused by multitudes who could and who 
should pay for medical knowledge and surgical skill. I love 
hospitals, and have been connected with them and have 
worke<l for them, heart and soul, during the whole of my 
clerical life, but I do not profess to be an expert on their 
abuses, ami so if you will allow me I will quote from a 
paper by Sir Charles Trevelyan on " Metropolitan Medical 
Relief," read in 1«7J), at a conference by the Charity 
Organisation Society, presidt<l over by Dr. Acland. Sir 
Chai'les says : — 

Dr. Meadows and tive other medical laon, experienced in the work 
i»f London hospitals, recorded their opinion, in 1870, that **the pn>bable 
inot)me of half the number of out-patients may be estimated at from £1 
U> £1 lOs. per week, and of one-fourth at more than this.'' In 1874 a 
thorough investigation was made inU» the social (Misititm of the out- 
patient* of the Koyal Free Hospital, and they were repi»rted to be 
dirisible int4> two sections : 1st, Those who might reasonably be expected 
to pay something for their medical relief ; and 2ndly, Those who ought to 
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Ihj referred to the Poor Ijaw. Tliis abuse of lueclical 

charity is largely promoted by the i>ractice (»f issuing subscribers* letters, 
which ai*e U><) often distributed without proper inipiiry, or given avowedly 
as a matter (»f personal favour ; and many emidoycra contribute to 
hospitals with the object of providing medical assistance for their servants 
and workmen at a cheap rate, so that men with two or tliree pounds a 
week expect to be furnished with '"letters" to the neighb<mring 
institutions for themselves and their families, and are thus relieved from 
the necessity of joining benefit societies and pr«>vident dispensaries. 
This is the true explanation of the lamentable a[>i»oal8 constantly made 
to save our medical institutions fnnn insolvency. No funds that could 
be subscribed would overtake the emergency, because the gratuitous 
medicjil treatment of the entire working class, and of a considerable 
margin of the lower middle class, is a greater burden than private charity 
can bear, and the pressure is C(»ntinually on the incre:ise, as additionsil 
numbers become habituated to dependence. 

To hundreds of thoasands this system of medical relief is the 
entrance-gate to those habits of dependence f(»r which our I^ondon 
population is unhappily distinguished beycmd the rest of their countrymen. 
Everyone stands in need of medical iissistance at some time or other, 
while in family life it is a matter of frequent occurrence, so that, by the 
general application of the eleemosynary principle to our London hospitals 
and dispensaries, they have been converted into schools of pauperism. 
Our people are e<lucated by them to improvident and mendicant habits, 
being entirely relieved, an regards this rer|uirement of civilised life, from 
all necessity for forethought and thrift. Subscribers' letters are specially 
conducive to fraudulent mendicity. Women collect them by begging from 
house to house, under pretence of wanting them for their own use ; they 
beg at (»ther houses on the evidence of the distress which the ** letters" 
are supi>osed to alforil ; and, after all, they sell them, for they have a 
marketable value, which ought to go in aid of the expenses of the 
institutions. .All the artn of deception flourish in connection with 
misapplied charity. Mr. W. H. Smith stated that 20 per cent, of cases 
selected by him tor investigation from among the out-patients at a Lirge 
hospital ""had given false luldre.sses, so that it wtis impossible to trace 
them.'* 

As tiiiir is precious, and as tliis ([notation illustrates the 

point in hand and reads to the public a solemn lesson, I 

may with propriety close this part of my subject and turn 

to my tliird brick, labelled Parochials. 
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Every parish in England, or neariy so, has its charitable 
funds and its charitable organizations and machinery. If in 
one town there is more than one parish then there begins 
a rivalry (friendly it may l>e) which shall do most for the 
poor. Congregations do not like to be outdone each by the 
other, and Nonconformity steps in to do its part with the 
membei-s of the Establishment. In theory this looks right 
enough. We stand at a respectful distance and admire this 
l)eautiful pyramid of benevolence with the sweet face of 
('harity smiling upon us. We cannot but admire so long 
as our gaze is superficial. Of coui-se we think it must do 
a great deal of good and make everyone extremely happy, 
virtuous, and c<mtented. But how go the facts ? It is 
notorious that the parishes richest in charities have within 
them the mast demoralised poor, as a rule. Destroy 
independence of spirit, take away the motives for thrift, 
pauperise by doles, let it 1r' undei*stood that if a man 
works or not his wife and family will be kept, then if you 
care for the moral welfare of the people your charities, or 
some of them, would be better at the bott<jm of the sea. 
Religious people of all creeds and chui*ches would be none 
the woi'se if they had a little more connnon sense and 
worldly wis<lom ; if they had more of the gift which 
enables them t<> take trouble ; if they had more of that 
prescience which gives them the capacity to comprehend 
that shillings and half-crowns which find their way from 
the altai-s of (lod through dirty hands to public houses to 
«[Uench deceitful tongues are, after all, but devil's countei*s. 
This is strong language, and I mean it to be. 1 shudder 
with horror at the mischief which the professors of religion 
ai-e doing to the poor from the want of thought and the 
want of intelligence. I have, and have had for years, 
exceptional opportunities for stu<lying the poor, and I know 
you have l)een working amongst them these years largely 
with the wrong tools. I would, if I could, sever the 
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teaching of religion from eleemosynary gifts aa much a/s 
posHible. People should not go amongst the poor with a 
ti-act in one hand and a shilling in the other. There should 
be no bribe for churchgoing or chapelgoing. An extra 
amount of cant should not be able to extract an exti-a 
shilling. Amongst the clergy I am not alone in this 
opinion. Hear what the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Freemantle, 
of St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, says : — 

The thing of most iiiqMirtance is that relief Hhould not be given 
at visits paid by the clergy, or agents, or visitors, for what I may call 
pastoral puri)ose8. It is almost im^HJSsible that a correct judgment 
should be formed under such ciixsumstances. The eflect 

upon i>oor [lersons also of relief given in this way is very i)ernicious. 

Hear also what the present Bishop of London, wlien Rector 
of St. JauKJs', Piccadilly, said to his district visitoi*s : — 

On no account should it (the ostensible re^ison for codling) ap|>ear 
to be to see whether any relief is wanted. When a visitor is looked 
u^Km only as a persim fnmi whom something is to be g<»t the visit is 
worse than useless. For this reason, as well ais to avoid imposition, 
no visit4)r should give relief to a family for the tirst three visits ; b»it 
if relief appears needful the case should be reiM>rted U) the clergyman 
of the district. £xce[)t in sickness it is better on all liccounts to leave 
the improvident, reckless, or intempemte to the relief which the law 
provides ff)r them. 

These seem U) be cold words ; nevertheless, they are wise 
wonls. What the poor want are friends and helpei*s, and 
those who keep them hovering upon the verge of poverty are 
neither. They are only friends and helpei*s who develoi>e 
within them manliness and wiMuanliness, self-respt»ct and 
honest independence ; who neither encourage a poverty- 
stricken appt;arance because it pays, or a pnitence of piety 
because it carries with it worldly profit. Help them, yes, 
cei-tainly ; but let your ludp elevate and not degrade ; help 
them first to work, and p:iy them well for it —its full market 
value ; and if sickness or misfortune overtakes them, still help, 
but not in a way to press the In^tter nature out of them, and to 
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leave them moral weaklings constrained to cry " Help, help," 
to the gi-ave*s mouth. 

In bringing these remarks to a close, let me say that I 
have not made one of them with the view of diying up one 
ripplet of the great and blessed waters of charity, only to help, 
if it may be, so to keep the streams within their proper 
channels that they may fertilise, and not inundate and 
devastate. I would not deprive you of the privilege of giving 
one coin less than you do, only I would have you see that 
your alms bless and not cui-se. My work is among the poor ; 
I give them my best thoughts ; I know more about them than 
I do of my richer neighboui*s : my daily companions, almost, 
are fallen and dishonoured young women, broken down and 
pauperised old men and women. I talk to them freely, and I 
encourage them to talk to me freely. I try to get at the heart 
of them, and putting aside the priest and the conventional 
gent, or the clerical prig, and talking after a human fashion to 
human beings, though soiled and smeared with the devil's and 
the world's dirt, I flatter myself I succeed in a measure ; and 
I tell you my conviction is that more lives are spoiled througli 
weakness, and ignorance, and stupidity, than by absolut<^ 
wicke<lness. And what the poor want are men and women 
with hearts, and big ones too, behind their waistcoats and 
stays, who will l)e to them helpers and friends, guides an<l 
props, and not flingei's of coins, like bones to dogs — who by 
patience, an«l thought, and rt»al pei-sonal trouble shall make 
each gift to them a use, leaving no loophole, by fault of their 
own, for abuse ; and who will take the pains to teach an<l 
«Mlucate them on mattei-s of thrift, and health, and cleanliness 
— pointing out to them new fields of labour in our Australian 
and American colonies, and help them to reach them after a 
substantial manner. Yes, and the time has gone by for all 
mere ornamental, or makeshift, or dummy guardians and 
custodians of charities. Matters have become too serious for 
the toleration of such like. We shall no more return to them 
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than to a l>elief in the divine rights of kings, or to the greedy 
tyrannies and monopolies of the feudal aristoci-acy. The 
demand is now for men of judgment and feeling, who will 
work, animated by a strong sense of lesponsibility and 
accountability, which they are prepared to render daily to 
their own consciences at the bar of public opini(m, and by and 
bye at the bar of the God of the poor. 
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' The Federation and Colonisation of 
the Empire." 

By Sir JOHN Whittaker Ellis, Bart., M.P. 



HAVE fi-equciitly Imil occasion to fleclaie tliat I 
am appcariiitr in a new cimi-acter, and I think 
again to-night 1 niiiHt admit that this is rather a 
new character in which I appear before you. 
I have never Iiefore, notwithstaiiiUng tlie many audiences to 
which I have spoken, delivereil what may Ix' called a lecture, 
and I am afraid even to-night I shall hardly be in a position 
t<i read a paper to you ; but I do hope that I may have 
something to nay that may lie a litth' interesting to you at 
the present moment. 

There have Iteen times and ei>och« and crises in the 
historj- of this country which have been of great importance, 
and I ma)' say that there are occasions in the history of all 
countries when a certain period is reached at which a fiesh 
departure must 1m- mailc ; and it is the decision then arrived 
at, whether the departure is a wise one or an unwise one, 
which makes a nation givat, happy, and prosperous, or tends 
to its decline and to its decadence. Perhaps at this moment 
that is the state of things with regard to England. Providence, 
as the tenn is — that is the Creator of the World — has lieen 
most Iteneficent t<) this country of oui-s. He lias been pleased 
to jfpread before us all the beiietits and all the advantages 
which can accrue to a great race, and I hope and trust that 
this great nation has not l>een wanting in fulfilling, to a 
certain extent, the obligations which have been imposed upon 
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it. But there are times when, as I have said before, we have 
to commence afresh, and the question is whether we are not at 
this moment in that position, and whether it does not behove 
this countiy to look back on its past history, to consider its 
present position, and to look forward as to what must be its 
future. These thoughts have given rise to the subject on 
which I wish to address you to-night, viz., that of Colonisation. 
We can hardly deny that at the piusent moment there is 
a great depression in trade in this country ; that there 
are millions of our labouring classes unemployed, or com- 
paratively unemployed — that is to say, working only a 
small numl>er of horn's or «1avs in the week ; and that 
there are thousands of manufacturei-s who are carrying 
on their businesses with little or no profit ; in point of 
fact, that there has arisen a depression and a stagnation 
in the pi-osperity of our commerce and our trade. Now 
comes the great question — What is the cause of this cessation 
of activity in commerce and trade ? A great many reasons 
are assigned and causes suggested, but it appeai-s to me 
that if we look into our past history it is not very difficult 
to find the i-eason, at least if we are honest to oui*selves. In 
past times this country was a great producer of agricultural 
produce, and that alone afforded to this country immense 
wealth. That time passe<l away, and then again we became 
great producers of mainifactures. Now it may be very well 
to produce, and very well to be great in manufactures, but it 
is useless to produce unless we have consumei*s to consume 
what we produce. For a lo!ig time we as artificers and 
manufacture's of almost all thi» products which are necessary 
in civili.sed life held our pre-eminence, but there has l>een 
growing up in foreign countries— and more especially in 
Am».»rica — which consumed th(» greater parts of our products, a 
power of st»lf-pro(luetio!i, and the consecjuence is the demand 
has ceased for our manufactures and products, and at the same 
moment that the demand has ceased in Europe and America 
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we have been met — most unexpectedly, I may say, for I don't 
believe the prophets of forty years since had the slightest idea 
of what would occur — by the fact that the great industry by 
which Englishmen had lived, that of agriculture, has been 
comparatively destroyed by the capacity of more sunny climes 
to send to us the food which we looked upon not only as a 
means of existence, but of wealth and prosperity. That has 
arisen in two ways. The production of our colonies, and of 
America, and India, and Egypt became veiy great ; but that 
would have been to no purpose had not science stepped in and 
bridged over the space between those countries and oui-selves, 
and thus brought to our dooi*s the products of agriculture in 
those countries at less cost than we can produce them at in 
this country. That, I think, is a very simple statement, but I 
venture also to imagine that it is the true history and the true 
cau.se of the depression of trade at the pi-esent moment. It is 
easy to say *' Oh, this is inscrutable ; we cannot ascertain, and 
we cannot learn, and we cannot see why this depression 
should exist." But there is a reason. You may depend upon 
it that nothing exists without a rejvson. Nature is so formed 
that certain etfects .spring from certain causes, and her laws 
must l>e ol)eved. If vou endeavour to iornore them, nature 
will assert her right, and will ev<»ntually visit you with some 
punishment, which, I think I may say, would be most richly 
d(»served. 

If this lx» so, the (fuestion arises, what is the means by 
which this can be remedied t What I would suggest to you 
is, let us take a lesson from what is past. Why was the nation 
prosperous \ Because she had gn^at markets open to her, and 
liecause her population was not more than the country by 
its own products of agiieultun* could support. Now your 
markets are closed. Your products of ngriculture aiv a failure 
to you, and no longer supply your wants. How an^ you to 
ivstore that state of things ? I would venture to as.sei-t that 
Providence has placed at our feet the opportunity of restoring 

C 
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all these things if only we are wise, and will act on the 
su^estions which nature puts Ijefore us. We have extended 
before our eyes a vast universe, a great colonial possession — 
something which it is hardly possible to conceive, or at all 
events which the English people do not conceive, and of which 
they have only a faint imagination. By the course which i» 
pursued now, the idea of utilizing these great provinces for 
the beneficent purpose of countervailing our present unhappy 
position never seems to have entered tlie minds of Englishmen. 
The idea seems to have been that the colonies were only for* 
those who were driven forth from this country, like those who, 
when over-ridden by tyranny, lelt this country and peopled 
the distant shores of America — I mean In the time of Charles I. 
They first caused the creation of the great American colonies. 
But even that wai better than anything which has succeeded 
it, because you had men of the noblest and most courageous 
nature, who went not only to battle for their own lives, but to 
found a colonial empire upon principles guided by the highest 
and noblest aspirations of mankind. But since then what has 
been our course, as regards our colonies ? I venture to say 
that the only courae has Ijcen not colonisation, but what is 
called emigration. I suppose if I suggested to anyone here 
that he or she should emigrate, you would be insulted and 
consider it a sort of degradation to emigrate. Vou would say, 
" 1 have done nothing ; why should I be sent out of the 
country ? " On all the democratic platforms that I have been 
upon — and I am sorry to say on some otliei's also — I have 
lieanl the speakei^ promising their audiences that they should 
not bo made to leave the country. I submit that to look at 
the matter in that light is a departure tvoia the laws of nature ; 
it i.s Hying in the face of Providence, and i-efusing to accept 
the bounties which He places before you. Why is emigration 
looked upon with horror ? Because the Government of thin 
country and the Governments of the colonies have never 
ateppod forward to consider & good scheme of colonisation, aad 
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they won't do so now. If you go to the Government now and 
suggest a scheme of colonisation that will be pleasant to the 
people, that will take away our superabundant population, 
and that will create great nations in other parts of the globe, 
and communities who will demand your manufactures and 
industries, they will tell you, " We have too much to do 
ah"ea<ly ; we are burdened with the cares of state, and the 
responsibilities of our colonial empire are so great that we 
cannot enter on fresh suggestions or new ideas." They refuse 
to submit to the laws of nature ; they refuse to accept the 
liounties of Providence. ( A voice : No, no. ) You say, 
'* No, no," but when I have finished you will have the 
opjX)rtunity of showing tliat the Government have at any 
period matle any effort to create a colonisation of our distant 
shoix*s by means which are judicious and wise, or fair to those 
who have attempted colonisation. If you can do that, then I 
will siiy that you are right and I am wrong. But if you shall 
see that the first effort of our Government as to our colonies 
was to si»nd out convicts, and to people them with the woi*st 
classes of society, tlien I say that I am right and you are 
wrong, and you are not justified in saying " no, no " 
(applause). The ancients were more wise in the C()Ui*se they 
pui-suetl with regard to their colonies. I will tell you some 
ii'W facts I have gathered as to that, and then I will ask the 
gentleman who says ** no, no," whether there was ever an 
instance of our adopting thr wise coui'se that was adopted by 
the aneit'nts. The Greeks were great colonists, and the coui*se 
tliev pui-sued with regard to their settlements at hcmie was 
this : — The colony was sent out with the approbation of the 
mother country, and under the management of a leader 
api>ointed by the authorities of the mother country. Although 
such a col<my was independent of the nH)ther country, it was 
unitcMl to the parerit state by the ties of filial affection, and 
acct)rding to the generally received opinion among the Greeks its 
duties to the parent state conesponded to those of a daughter 
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to her mother. When the colony in its turn became a parent, 
it usually sought a leader for the colony which it intended to 
found from the original mother country, and it sent embassies 
who should represent it at the principal festivals of the parent 
state. The colonists also worshipped in the new settlement 
the same deities as in their native countiy. That was the 
case with the Greek colonies. And moreover, so much did 
foreigners recognise the unity of the Greek colonial empire 
with Greece itself that they called her colonies " Magna 
Orecia." Athens was the greatest colonising state of Greece, 
and by means of her colonies she acquired an ascendancy over 
the rest of the Greek states. It was Athens who organised 
her colonies into the celebrated confederacy of Delos, which 
enabled her for twenty yeai*s to maintain the struggle with all 
the other Greek states put together. Tliat is shortly an 
outline of the coui-se that was pursued by the Greeks, and the 
result. Now, as regards the Romans, it is significant of 
the state supervision under which they conducted their 
colonisation that no colony was established without its duties 
being prescribed and regidated ]»y a formal law, showing that 
the Roman colony was never a mere Ixxly of adventurers, but 
had a regular organisation by the parent state. When a law 
was passed for founding a colony, persons were appointed to 
superintend its formation. The law fixed the quantity of land 
that was to be distributed, and how much was to be assigned 
to each person. A city was a necessary part of a new colony, 
and if it did not already exist it was marked out by the 
plough. The colony also had circumjacent territory, which 
was also duly marked out by metes and bounds. Religious 
ceremonies always attended the founding of a colony, and the 
anniversaiy was aftei-wards observed. SheritTs, public notaries, 
keepers of the archives, heralds, and architects were appointed 
by the home government Of the Roman colonies Machiavelli 
says — " By them the empire was consolidated, the decay of the 
population checked, the unity of the nation and of the religion 
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diffused." What I wish to draw from that is what I have 
alrea<ly endeavoured to depict to you, that there has been no 
systematic coui-se adopted by the Government of England 
with i-egard to its colonies. There has always been a 
haphazard method of leaving the people to form colonies 
in the best way that they could, and at the present moment 
what I desire to point out is that these great countries 
are waiting to receive us, that this country is burdened 
with its population wanting the employment which the 
{)opulation of these countries would give, and that there 
is no action on the pai*t of the Government to further 
this gieat end ; on the contrary, there is now a proposal 
to establish National Land Associations for the purpose 
of providing the people with land in this country. But 
when they have got it, what can they do with it ? 
It will not produce enough in the present condition 
of agi'iculture to support them ; but there is land in 
the colonies which you may have for the mere expense of 
transporting the people from this couutiy into those great 
pix)ductive and splendid climes. I have just touched upon 
that point — that there are various suggestions as to the 
means by which our difficulties may l)e overcome. One of 
them has sprung from a very excellent and philanthropic 
lx)dy of noblemen, who have an i<lea that by buying up 
estates in this countiy they can divide them among peoph' 
in small areas, and thus satisfy tlitir desire for land. If they 
could divide the land among the people as it was in the olden 
days, when it was a profitable industry, it would be a very 
happy thought, but to otier it to the people now that it is 
useless to them is a very unhappy thought. You had better 
face the facts, and see that the land beneath vour feet is not 
worth your cultivation, that tht» land over the sea is worth 
cultivation, that it is your right to i)o.s.sess it, and that by 
cultivating it you will benefit yourself and the mother country 
more than by endeavouring t<> iM^sses.** the land here, which 
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will not repay you for its cultivation. But it may be said — 
and here I speak particularly to the ladies — that the colonies 
are so far off; that you have to undertake a long sea voyage, 
and when you get there you don't know what you will do. 
As regards the sea voyage, I can assure you from some 
practical experience that I have found a sea voyage particularly 
beneficial. As regards what you are to do when you get to 
your destination, that is what the Government ought to bi* 
prepared for. They ought to do the same as the Greeks and 
RomaiLs did, and take care not to CAst you on desert shores, 
but land you in a country where employment can be obtained, 
where thei*e are plenty of opportunities, and where cities 
might be founded, instead of repeating the original difficulty 
by over populating the cities that exist. That could only be 
done by arrangement between tlu* Government of this 
country and the Governments of the colonies, and that is what 
I say is what the English people should demand. I liavt* a 
book here, the writer of which went deeply into the question, 
and I should like to give you an extract or two from it. The 
writer is Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who was very well 
known at one time as an authority on this subject, and I 
venture to think that the present position is very well 
represented by the position in which things were when he 
wrote in 1849. He says this : — 

My fancy pictures a st»rt and amount of colonisation that Wi)ulil 
amply repay its cost by providing happily for our redundant jHjople, by 
improving the state of those who remained at liome, by supplying Ub 
largely with food and tlie raw mfiterials of manufacture, and by giatifying 
our best feelings of national pride through the extension over unoccupied 
parts of the eartli of a nationality truly British in language, religion, laws, 
institutions, and attachment to the empire. 

That, I think, is precisely the point we want to arrive at. 1 
would go on now to show what is the dilierence between 
colonisation and emigration. If we were to act on these 
suggestions coloni.sation would be directed to a particular spot. 
In emigration two-thirds of the emigrants go to the United 
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States, but that is no benefit to us. If, on the other hand, 

those emigrants went to our colonies, it would be an immense 

benefit to us. Mr. Wakefield further says : — 

The practice of colonisatiun has, in a great measure, peopled 
the earth. It has founded nations. It has reached with momentous 
consequences our old countries by creating and supplying new objects of 
desire, by stimulating industry and skill, by promoting manufactures and 
commerce, by greatly augmenting the wealth and population of the 
world : it luis occasioned directly a peculiar form of government, the 
really democratic, and has been indirectly a main cause of political 
changes and tendencies which now agitate Europe. Until so lately as 
twenty years ago, no theory of colonisation had set forth what should be 
the objects of the process, still less what are the best means of 
accomplishing them. There were long experience without a sjrstem, 
many results without a plan, vast doings, but no principles. 

I venture to say what Mr. Wakefield said in 1849 is what I 

would say in the present day — that our gi-eat opportunity has 

been lost, wasted, squandered, and ignored. I would go on 

further to i^ead what was said some years ago by Mr. John 

Stuart Mill, and which I apply to the present state of 

things. He says : — 

The benefits of civilisation should be considered in its relation not 
to a single country, but to the collective economical interests of the 
human race. The question is in general treated too exclusively as one of 
distribution — of relieving one labour market and supplying another. It 
is this, but it is also a question of production, and of the most efficient 
employment of the productive resources of the world. Much has been 
said of the good economy of importing commodities from the place where 
they can be bought cheapest, while the good economy of producing 
them where they can be produced cheapest is comparatively little thought 
of. If to carry consumable goods from the places where they are 
su|)erabundant to those where they are scarce is a good pecuniary 
speculation, is it not an equally good speculation to do the same thing 
with regard to labour and instruments ? Tlie exportation of labourers and 
capital from old to new countries, from a place where their productive 
power is less to a place whei'e it is greater, increases by so much the 
aggregate produce of the labour and capital of the world. It adds to the 
joint wealth of the old and new country what amounts in a short period 
to many times the mere cost of effecting the transport. There need be 
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no hesitation in affinning that colonisation, in the present state of the 
world, is the veiy best affair of business in wliich the capital of an old 
and wealthy country can i)ossibly engage. 

Now Mr. Mill is the great philosopher and friend of the 
people, who has been so much admired — and justly so — and 
that is what he says of colonisation. I think that supports 
all -the arguments I have put forward to you. What we want 
is that this country shall bt» relieved of its superabundant 
labour, and a market forme(l for various productive industries, 
and the only way to do that is to follow th* advice of 
Mr. Mill, by transphmting that superabun<lant labour fi-oni 
this eountrv to a wider and j^reatt^r area which is waitinjr for 
it. I know there are those who say that to take away the 
labour from this country is depleting this country of its 
gi-eatest possession. I agree to that up to a point, but there is 
a power of reprotluction, and our experience in this matter is 
that the more you take away the greater is the reproduction. 
The more you take away and the larger you make the room 
at home, the mru'e successftil are those left behind, moi-e 
particularly when you are creating new mai-kets to take 
the place of those which you have lost. Wliat does Mr. 
Wakefield say ? — 

I, for one, am of opinion that if colonisation were systematically 
c«»nducted, with a view to the advantage of the mother country, the 
control of the Imi>erial Power ought to be much greater, and the 
connecti<m between the colonies and the centre far more intimate than 
it has ever yet been. I regard the waste but partially «Hx;upied 
territories which this nation hivs acijuired by ct>stly efforts as a valuable 
national property, which we have every right in justice, and are bound 
by every consideration of prudence, to use for the greatest benefit of 
the people of this country, and instead of leaving the colonies to 
take what form a thousand accidents may detenuine, and to grow up as 
castaways until they are strong enough to become enemies, 1 think that 
the imperial power ought to weld them into the fonn most agreeable to 
itself, and to bind them to this kingdom by indissoluble bonds. 
What I ask you is, are those words of sense and wonLs of 
reason, or are they otherwise i I did not pitch on the passage 
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which I intended to give you just now as regards the 
advantage which colonisation is to this country, and how it Is 
that the taking away of a ct^rtain amount of the population 
fi-om this country does not damage it, but is advantageous to 
it ; but I should like to say a word or two on that subject. 
We know that every year the increase of the population of 
this country is enonuous, but what I have to state to you is 
that were you to remove some of this population, your 
]M>[)ulation would increase still more. It is well known that 
in poor neighbourhoo<ls the birth of chiMren is very great, 
but the number who actually glow up is very small, for the 
chikU'en are not properly nurtured, ftid, or cared for. If you 
would only insist on the Government adopting some wise 
.system of colonisation, and that they should not send 
emigrants out in such a way that they are thrust headlong 
into the cities far away, only to find themselves worse off in 
Aitstralia than they were in England — if this were done, 
so far fi'om rendering the population here less prolific, you 
would increase by a very large percentage the ratio of grown 
up pei*8ons who ai-e constantly being added to the population 
of this country. 

I begin to feel that I have alrea<ly occupied more than my 
half-hour, but there are many other points which I intended to 
have brought before you. I am aware, however, that the time 
has passed, and no doubt thert? are some here who will wish to 
contravene the arguments I have u.sed, and it would be unjust 
for me to interfere with their opportunity. 1 would submit, in 
conclusion, that colonisation is a matter of the first importance 
in this country ; that it is, in point of fact, the means by 
which, acconling to the laws of nature and the beneficence of 
Providence, we can meet the difficulties which now stai'e us in 
the face. The (question of the housing of the poor will not be 
met by eleemosynary meaiLs ; in fiict the eleemos^Tiary steps 
which have been taken have defeated their own end. In 
consequence of the desire to build dwellings for the poor on a 
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clmritable basis, the cuition of the natural builder of the 
residences of the poor has been very considei'ably checked. 
Of coui-se if you attenipt or think it wise to house the poor at 
the national expense, by all means do it, but I am satisfied 
that in a short time you will find you have worked out your 
own destiniction, that it is an impossibility, and that you are 
takinjr the wronij course. We have a lesson within a few 
miles of our own shores of the cui^se of artificially dealing 
with natural laws which ought to lie an instruction to us. 1 
know it is a controvei-sial point, and therefore I shall avoid 
going into it at any length, but we know that Ireland at the 
present moment shows the difficulties of dealing with the laws 
of nature. There is a natural law which nmst be obeyed. 
Directly you depart from it you tuni the whole course of 
attaii*s into <lisorder. It is a well-known fact that at the 
present uioment not one inch of land in Ireland can l)e sold or 
dealt with, because the Government have interfered with the 
natural laws with regard to the land of that country. The 
l)eople, it was said, wanted land, but if the Government had 
provided that land which lies idle on the other si<le of our 
seas, and is not far or difficult to reach — in fact very little 
moi'e trouble to reach than it was to go from Edinburgh to 
London some years ago — if the people who cried for land had 
had land given to them which was ours to give with no 
injustice, no alienation of right, and no unfairness to any 
single pei>»on — if that course ha<l been pui-sued another state 
of atiaii-s would have exi.sted at the present moment, and 
instead of land In^inir unsaleable it would have lK»en souj'ht 
after. You must put land to its natural use according to tlie 
surrounding circumstances. You cannot say " This land shall 
produce com," and " This shall produce the vine." It will 
only produce that which Almighty Providence chooses to 
allow, and if you want these things you mast go elsewhere. 
The value of land does not alone depend on what it pixxluces. 
How much more valuable is a garden than a cornfield, yet the 
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garden produces nothing compared with the cornfield. The 
flower garden produces nothing hut that which is amusing 
and plea^sant, but it is the natural use of the land following 
the civilisation which we enjoy. That is the natural appli- 
cation of the lan<l in England, and the natural application of 
the land in the colonies is for food for the people. We must 
make the whole empire homogeneous. 

Thus far, then, I have spoken of the benefits to Ik? derive<l 
from coloni.sation, and the singular neglect of the people, and 
of lx)th the Home an<l (^olonial Governments, to take 
advantage of these opportunities, which are of national and 
imperial impoi-tance. I would wish to add, however, that the 
fault lies with the Home Government i-ather than with the 
(\)lonial Govenunents, and the more so that the Home 
(fOveiTiment has a long historical past to guide it. 

What I now urge is that it is the only means by which 
land can be honestly and wisely provided for those who desire 
to possess it — that it is the old}' source from whence new 
markets can be evolved to afibrd employment to people in this 
country and to resuscitate our drooping conunerce. But that 
this should Ik* successful, confederation of our colonies with the 
mother country, acting as one empin*, is a nec€^ssity. But the 
theme is too great for me to attempt U) enter upon it to-night. 
I must content myself with hoping that I have to some extent 
shi»wn that if we wish to be succ(\s.sful in the future, as we 
have Wen in the past, our statesmen must grapple with thes<' 
(juestions, and its the ancient (beeks made Magna Grecia, so 
must we make Greater Britain. 



Mau nth, ISHo. 



" Education versus Cram." 

By the Rev. L. M. D'OrSEY, M.A., Principal of 
Grosvenor School, Twickenham. 



IN discussing the subject, " Education i. Cmni," it 
woulil seem to he desirable to start with a cleai- 
idea as to what ettucation really is. I pi'oposc 
to <lefi>ie education a.s that which tends towards 
produein}; the nearest conceivable appi-iixitnation to the type 
of perfect man. If this Iw a fair and just view of wb^t i.** 
tiieant by the word etlwcation, a person who imdertakes the 
e«hication of a child should have clearly and constantly Iwforc 
his uiind a full and appreciative conception of his responsi- 
bilities. He should determine what ai-e the essential points at 
which he should aim, and settle on the Wst means for 
eaiTvin^ to a successful issue his attempts at their realisation. 
If we coasider what the subjecis of his educational efforts aix- ; 
that the youny things have a future liefore them in com- 
parison with which this life, long tJiough it may Ix;, is but a 
tieeting moment; that they are the Temple of the Living Go<l; 
and that their powers for good or evil, usefulness or crime, 
maiidy ilepend on the educator's work, we can well under- 
stand what an awful responsibility all those incur who in any 
way undertake the education of the young. 

A division of iilucation into thi-ee parts seems easy ami 
natural — viz.. Mural, Intellectual, and Physical. 

Under the MoiilI I would place religious training, not so 
much that which might be termed dogmatic teaching, but that 
which inculcates principles of truthfulness, honesty, oltedience, 
diMcipliDe, uprightness, straightfom'ardness, bi-aver^', and 
nobleness of character. 
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Under the Intellectual I would place the fostering of 
the senses and their training, producing general development 
of the reasoning faculties. 

And under the Physical I wouM include the practice of 
eveiy art that lends itself to the compacting of the strong, 
healthy, sound body. 

Thus true education ought to supply the e<lucated with a 
guiding power, a perceiving power, and a supporting powei*. 
The moral side of man's nature recjuires intellect and judgment 
to temper its zeal ; the intellect requires a well ordereil home 
in which to take up its abode. Education, to be successful, 
should be balanced. The moral side .should not be iu excess of 
the intellectual, nor the intellectual of the physical, nor yet 
the physical in excess of **ither the moral or intellectual; all 
three must 1k' in direct proportion to the other's needs and 
sul)or<linate. I might compare the truly educattMl man t-o a 
well found vessel, where there is the ti'ained hand that turns 
the wheel, the rudder that guides the .ship clear of shoals, and 
the stroiiij hull that withstan<ls the bufietin<i: of the waves. 

Here 1 think we may leave for a while the subject of 
education, and turn to what is pojmlarly known as " Cram." 

On the (piestion of (/ram antl C^-ammer th(»re is .so much 
misconception that I feel almost appalled by the task of trying 
to eluci<late its mysteri(»s in a paper of this kind. Let me 
l>egin, however, by saying most emphatically that cram is not 
education, and n(;ver can be ; that the crannner is not an 
educator, and never can be ; that cram on the other hand is 
instruction merely, and the crannner an instructor merely. 

On the jifrowth of the examination system a class of 
pel-sons has sprung up popularly known as * Crannnei-s," 
U^causc their business was to cram as much paying matter 
into th<» i>rains of their pupils as they could in a given time. 
Ia'I alone th<? moral and physical ajspects of education, what 
had these crannnei*s to do with even the intellectual ^ 
Nothing whatever. In fact, how could they atlbixl to spend 
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months in developing intellect, when memory was the most 
paying commodity. No : " Cram, Cram, Cram," was their war 
cry, and cram they did to perfection. The whole thing was 
reduced to a science, and the most talented of the craft could 
boast not only of what they had been able to cram into the 
minds of the examinees, but of how they had been able to 
read, with a power almost akin to prophecy, the minds of the 
examiners themselves. 

Fmm the fact that ci'amming took place chieHy in 
connection with the public examinations, a very general 
delusion, amounting in many cases to a gross injustice, has 
arisen, by which any gentleman who reads with pupils for 
these examinations is stigmatised as a crammer. I know 
several such gentlemen, who are indignant at the term being 
applied to them, and in whose establishments the teaching is 
as methodical and intellectual as the most thoroughgoing 
advocate for intellectual culture could desire. But I Iwlieve 
they are in the minority, and ecjually I believe the genuine 
pn)fessional crammer will continue to exist ami to thrive jus 
long as there are found parents who, having neglected their 
tluty towards their sons in their early days, endeavour to 
make up for the lost time by sending them to establishments 
where by frequent <lraughts of concentrated essence of 
knowledge, liberal allowance of strong tea, and midnight toil, 
the moi'e succes-sfully doctored ones are enabled to pour out 
such a string of facts that they are pronounced by 
H. M. C. S. C. as having duly passed such and such an 
examination. If the evil stopped here, if it were only the 
j)oor fellow, crippled in mind and body, on whom we had to 
expend our sympathy, why this would l»e sad enough, but 
when we know that oftentimes these men have to fultil most 
onerous <luties, on which the destinies of nations may almost 
be said to depend, then the question indeed l)ecomes grave. 
In support of this I would refer you to a paragraph in THie 
Times of December 11th, 1882, when the folly of the course at 
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present pursued in the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service becomes apparent. 

I must now pass on to Cram taken in a broader sense. 
Here unfoi-tunately much confusion exists, and many words 
and phrases are used by the public in a vague indefinite way, 
which, though really meaning very different things, are 
employed to express much the same idea. As examples of 
tliese I may mention education, instioiction, cram, hanl work, 
over-pressure. Education I have already shoA^ni consists of 
thi*ee parts — the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical. Instiniction, 
I take it, is the mere imparting of knowledge ; cram I 
consider to be a more concentrated form of instruction ; hard 
work applies to instruction ; over-pressure, when the mind 
and Inxly are unduly taxed. 

Again, much confusi(m exists, even in circles where (me 
woul<l least expect it, as to the difference between intellectual 
etlucation and mere instniction. This arises from the fact that 
the subjects taken in hand by the etlucator and instructor arc; 
for the most part common propei*ty Let me give an example 
— say the Latin language. Let us look upon it in the light of a 
foi-tress. The e<lucator and instructor arc lM)th attackin^r it 
The superficial observer, while watching the o|wrations going 
on, will think they have a connncm aim, viz., the taking of the 
stronghoM. He will see but little <liff*erence in the modes of 
attack. He goes uj) to (General Educator and asks him what 
his object is. "Sir, my object is to train my soldiei*s ; they 
will have other and more important fortresses to assail later 
<m ; this is mere practice ; I don't care if they don't take this 
pai-ticular one ; it wcmld be of little use to most of them if 
they did succe(Ml, but the habits of obedience, <liscipline, 
reflection, and exiM-cise of ju<lgment ac<|uired <luring these 
operations will be invaluabh*." Our casual observer now 
walks roun<l to the other general. He is Cn^neral Instructor. 
" See," he says, " what progress we are making; very ^lifferent 
from that old fellow over there ; he will spend a whole 
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morning in making his men think over the last move he has 
made ; my men are busy pulling down the stones ; we shall 
soon be in. What do I care about training my men ? That's 
nothing to me. My reputation will rise or fall with my 
success or want of success. If I take this fortress people will 
see how clever my men are and what a great general I am." 

I hope by this simile I have made my meaning plain. It 
is not the subjects taught that make the difference between 
education and instruction, but the spirit in which these 
subjects ai*e attacked. The educator takes up a study chiefly 
with the object of developing and training the pupiTs intellect, 
the instructor with a view of putting as much knowledge of 
that study into the pupil's mind as possible. The fii*st coui*se 
will pnxluce, as its chief fruit, a show of increased intellect, 
the second a show of increased learning. The first is calculated 
to produce an intelligent l^eing. the second a perambulating 
encyclopaedia. 

I .should like now to descend for a few minutes rather 
more into details, and contrast the actual working of the two 
svst^»ms, .sav in a school. 

Let us take Latin. I imagine a class to l)e engaged 
on a lH)ok of Ciesar. The educator, with his mind bent on 
developing the thinking powers of his pupils, will let them 
know in the fli-st place who Caesar was, giving a brief account 
of his life. How fan a pupil be expected to take any interest 
in a sul)jeet if he knows nothing of the author of the book 
read, or of the historv ot the times in which the events 
described took place ? The teacher will then go on to explain 
the geography of the country ; he will descril>e the weapons 
used, the mo<le of warfare pui-sue<l, drawing analogies between 
the past and present. On turning to the language itself, he 
will contrast the Latin phraseology with that of the English 
or French, n(»t forgetting to point out the modern woixls 
deriveil rom the Latin words of the text, and their 
change, if any, in meaning. The whole lesson in his 

D 
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hands becomes interesting, intelligible, and intellectually 
improving. Now see how the mere instructor or crammer 
proceeds. His object l>eing to get over as much ground 
as possible, he has no time for any of the above. He 
must bestow all his energy on seeing that his class learns up 
the English translation as correctly as possible. If there is 
any time to spare it must be devoted to memory work, learning 
up the genders of nouns and the perfects and supines of the 
verbs. 

Again, in the teaching of geography and history the 
difference of the two styles is equally conspicuous. In the 
educator's hands these branches become engaging studies. A 
thousand interesting particulars are gradually unfolded, on 
which the pupils can hang the drier and more mechanical 
facts. With him a river becomes, as it were, a living thing, 
awakening the donnant faculties and arousing attention. It 
affords means of introducing slight geological allusions, and 
brings l)efore the minds of the class numerous reflections, such 
as why towns and cities are foun<l on a rivers bank ; how 
some rivei*s are navit^abh* and othei*s not ; whv some have 
a strong cuiTent, othei-s a weak ; why some have their watei's 
of one hue, others of another; why some rivei-s are of an icy 
coldness, othei's whose watei's are almost tepid. The why 
and the wherefore of every fact are to the front ; cause and 
effect are clearly seen. 

The instructor says, " Now, my Ixjys, for the list of 
capitals you have prepared for me ; yes, that will do. Now we 
shall go over yesterday's lesson. Jones, give me that list of 
towns on the river Rhine. Yes, very well said. 1 think we 
shall do for the examinei*s this time." Possibly the examineiN 
are done, but what then ? How can tlu*se <lry lists benefit the 
pupils, even if well learnt ^ Btit how fares it when the 
unlucky candi<late gives the wrong list, and wh(»n aske<l to 
mention the important towns on the banks of the Danulx*, he 
carefully writes down those on the Volga ? 
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And when we think of the way that history is generally 
taught, with what a feeling of disgust we approach the 
question. What ought to be a subject of interest and delight, 
opening up to our view, as it does, the narrative of England's 
progress, the world's progress I may say, in the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature, becomes a dry collection of disconnected facts 
and dates ; the persons who might be clothed with so much 
life, meaningless nonentities, their only association a date ; and 
the great facts, the turning points possibly in the histor}' of 
civilisation, a mere catalogue of bare names and places. 
"What's the meaning of this, please sir?" says small Jones. 
** Never mind," thunders instructor, "we have no time for 
explanation ; you know we have to get up the whole of this 
period for next examination. Proceed ! Give the date of the 

battle of Hastings, give the date of ." Yes, it is all " give 

the date," " who fought," " who conquered," ** who did this," 
and " who did that." Unhappy man, unhappy boys, to have 
to endure such a system ! Who is to blame ? Certainly not 
the boys; perhaps not the master. Who then ? Echo answers, 
" The age we live in." 

Here I may just refer to a letter I read in last week's 
Guardian somewhat apropos of the above. A l)oy, who had 
just read " William ruled with a rod of iron," was asked 
where the rod was now preserved, " In the Tower, sir," was 
the lad's happy answer. 

Time forbids my referring to the application of the two 
stvles of teaching to the other branches of study usuallv taken 
up in a school, but the differences are e<iually visible, and 
notably so in the case of mathematics. With respect to the 
different effects that education and cram have upon the mii.ds 
of the pupils there cannot be a shallow of doubt. The faces of 
the children offer pretty trustworthy e violence. A glance 
from the bright intelligent countenances of those brrmght 
under the one influence to the dull unintc»rested ones of the- 
other is sufficient In fact, no one, who has uo4 practically 
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examined the question, can believe the effect that education 
has upon the features of the young. Here I mean education, 
not mere instruction. I mean that education, taken in its 
broad comprehensive form of the Moral, Intellectual, and 
Physical, which ennobles, quickens, and invigorates. The 
young boy or girl is the potter s plastic clay ; the potter is the 
parent, pastor, or master. He is the minister of God. With 
the slightest touch he imprints some mark of the divine work, 
and what was once the sodden lump of shapeless earth, as if 
l)y magic, becomes the bright form, destined perchance to 
serve for years to come as a model to others, spreading abroad 
its bright influence, helping to encourage, serving to stimulate, 
and ever tending; to brin^r the whole of mankind nearer to its 
Creator. 

Here a word of explanation seems desirable. An advocate 
of one system often runs the risk of being accused of ignoring 
any of the good points to be found in another. While pleading 
for education, some may imagine I under-rate the acquisition 
of knowledge. Far from it ; one ha.s too many examples 
in daily life of its need. Besides, in many cases the memory 
does retjuire strengthening. What I do maintain is this — that 
all instruction should be given with the view of bringing out 
the powers of the mind, and I consider that any subject thus 
treated is more likely to be thoroughly mastered, and more 
likely to prove of real use to the possessor, than any know- 
ledge fostered under the system of cram. In the one case the 
subject is understoo<l, in the other it is not. 

In conclusion it seems only natural to ask which is 
gaining the day — Education or Cram ? I am much afraid 
that the latter is in the asci'ndancy. So long as our public 
examinations are base<l on a system which otfei^s a premium 
on memoiy work, so long will cram prosper and education go 
to the wall. The whole spirit of the age encourages cram. 
The cry is for Results. Our best public schools boast of 
Results. Our lower grade schools are paid by Results. And 
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what is meant l)y Results ? The having passed some examina- 
tion. But does this passing imply tliat the candidate possesses 
one single <[uality that will be of value to him in after life i 
I doubt it. You who are here to-night, ask yourselves what you 
have found useful of all you ever learnt while at school. How 
little of the actual book work has availed you in the great 
battle of life ! Has it not rather been your religion and its 
tA?aehings; your powei*s of reflection and judgment; your 
habits of pei*severanee, order, and obedience ; and lastly your 
str(»ng frame and healthy constitution that have stood you in 
good steiul ? And how can the measure of the richness of 
your possessions be gauged in the examination room ^ Man's 
examination is Life ; God is his Judge ; his deeds of usefulness 
ai*e the Results, The day is not far distant, perhaps, when the 
folly of the coui-se now pui-sued will become too apparent, and 
a reaction will take place. Until the tide turn we must 
twpect the instructor to continue to ply his craft with ever 
increasing zeal, reaping his lull share of results ; while the 
educator, with the current against him, will plod quietly on, 
looking forward to the lives of his pupils as the best and most 
enduring fruit of his toil. 

March J4th. /csV^. 



SUFPLEMEXTARY NOTE. 



The f<ill«»wini; extracta c«>rn)^»<»r.ite in a remarkable degree some of 

tlie linei* <if tlioiiglit «»ccurniig in this p.iper. The first is from the athlress 

• •f Dr. Percival at Liver|H)ol C«»llog,\ delivered in January, 1885. 

No one will urciue me, I l»elieve. of under-rntiiiic the value of work ; hut work, when 
all is »mU\ and done. U but the handmaid of life. St-hiNd work has various asiiects, l»ut the 
ihief of all is Its Influence on life : and the tw.i niont imp •rtant thinfTR for thouc who retmlate 
it fii eoniiiiler are its UMe (1) fttr the cultivutiou of faenlty. (*J) for the cultivation of tustet ; for 
th«iM twu thing* determine the tiu«lit> and the puwer of the life. Ureal m has lieen uur 
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educational advancement during the last thirty yean, I aiu not sure that in these respects 
we have done all that might have been done, or that we are so very much better than our 
fathers were. 

On this the editor t»f the Juunuil of JUdncatUjn observes (June 1st, 1885) : — 
These remailcs refer to all our schools, but it is in the elementary schools that we 
have done most, and, if judged by Dr. Percival's standartl, have achieved least. Our 
elaborate machinery of " passes," whether in the three K's or in extra sul>Jects, does little 
for the cultivation of faculty, and still less for the cultivation of tastes. The moat important 
faculty of all, that of intelligent thinkhig, is totally neglected. Nut a taste is implanted 
tliat will survive the school age, and too often the children leave school with a tfwtaste for 
everything they have l)een driven to get up fur the inspector. 

The ([notation followmg is from a review of ** Recollections of Pattiaon/* 

whicli ako appeared in tlie Jmirnal of Edncai'utu for June Ist, 1885 : — 

A trifling incident may sliuw how stnuig was his [Pattison'sJ antipathy to the narrow 
classical instruction which UHed to form the chief staple of our public school education I 
had been talking aliout my own scluiol time at Harrow. He tunied round and asked abnip ly, 
" i>id you leani anything there?" I hesitated '* Answer me ' Ves' or 'No' Can you 
recall a single thing worth remembering that you learnt during all the years tliat you spent 
there ? " I replied that, owing to my extreme short sight and consequent slownen in looking 
out words in a dictionary, I was not a good sample of a Harrow boy, but tliat some of my 
schoolfellows certainly learnt much. '< Yes," he said, doubtfully, " perhaps you may be 
right •• 



" ike Craze for Cheapness.'' 

By Mr. EDWARD KING, Editor of the "Richmond 
and Twickenham Times." 



I NJ) what if clieapDo.ss l Well, perha|>s the popular 
iili-a of cheapness is a lai'ye return for a Miiall 
outlay; a return in which i|uaritity is estimated 
at a value out of ull just pmi>oition to i|uality. 
More or less, most bargain hunters are of the mind of the 
Vicar of Wakefield's son Moses. When Uiey go to the fair 
they like plenty of green spectacles for tlieir money ; and 
wlien tliey have got the green spectacles home, how they 
love to c^ll around them their friends and neighboui-s to 
prove liow wise they have been in their own conceit. You 
and I, with the rest of the wise ones, smile a sickly little 
smile at the fallacies of life (for of course we are not 
haigain hunters; we are far too sensiUle for that), and turn 
away to rememher that someone has said, and not untruly — 
Tlie plenauro ia u great 
(If builiK chvAted aa tu cheat. 
We may <juestion the morality of the lines, but what 
observer of life daix- ({uestion their accuracy ? Histoi-y 
endorses them ; every day tliey ai'e illustiated hy the mad 
pranks of human nature in the wild hunts after baigains of 
everj- sort, fiom bargains in wives tu bargains in crockery. 
The celebrated "History of Popular Delusions" is a work 
which its author may have commencjit, but he could only 
commence; it can only end with the same "finis" which 
shall close the la.st page of the hi.-^tory of human nature. 

The wild and uinvasoning pniNnit of cheapnes.H is a 
ci-azo, because it is usually founded upon a tittsue of 
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fallacies. The pursuit of bargains is fret[uently based upon 
the assumption that the seller is a fool and the buyer a 
sage ; tiuu tests that soft impcjaohrnent, and too often proves 
that the characteristics ♦)f the parties should be revei^ed. 
What is known as the " cheap market " abounds in 
imposition. As we get more into the detail of our subject 
I think this will become a fact beyond question, but we 
may briefly illustrate by the way. Tenders are invited for a 
contract ; they arrive, and are opened ; there is an amazing 
ditterenco in the various totals; sharpeiv; and honourable 
men compete, thii lowest figures being oftim those of the most 
unscrupulous ; they secure the work and " the profit comes 
in," either by a huge bill of extras which is so ingeniously 
concocted that it cannot well be evaded, or by "a little 
arrangement" with .some .shady architect or surveyor, which 
we need not examine in detail. 

Estimate if you can the thousands of choice passages 
which have been marred in their conception owing to the 
cheap imposition of vile pens refusing to travel over paper 
with the flying fluency of burning thoughts. Who that scans 
with careful eye the flowing manuscript of Macaulay, as 
exhibited at the British Museum, can imagine that he wrote 
with other than the best of nibs, or <[uills of quality and 
careful cut^ Perish the thought that the noble literary merits 
of the siege of Londondeny or the grand descriptive passages 
in the trial of Warren Hastings ever hung fire in their 
composition through the lethargic flexibility of a wretched 
pen or the splutterings of inferior quills. 

When the Hour newspaper was in existence it was not 
unusual for the .seekei's aft^r cheap advertising lo compare its 
charges for advertisements with the prices of the Daily 
Ttleij I'it ph . It is presumable that these sapient ones <lesired 
tlie wi«l/st publicity. It was und(»niable that both papers 
were **«lailies," and that thev were to be had at all the 
metnqH)litan bookstalls. But if the chai'ges of the Telejrapk 
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ha<l l>een ten times that of the Hour an advertisement in 
its columns would have been the best investment, for while 
the Telegraph had a sale of something like 250,000 copies, the 
Hour at the time of its decease had a circulation of only 6,000. 
In the purlieus of the City are not a few disreputable 
advertising agents who draw large sums from unwary 
tradesmen by the bait of cheap advertising in one hundred 
newspapers. The crucial investigation of disputed claims 
heaixl in the law courts has proved that one newspaper has 
counted perhaps for twenty by the heading line and title 
having been altered throughout, matter and advertisements 
in either case being identical — another example of the 
fallacies of cheapness. 

No one is more alive to the fact that the " cheap market " 
abounds in imposition than the tenant of the cheap house — the 
'* whited sepulchre " of the speculative builder. He, too, 
sometimes burns his fingei*s at the game of sp;3Culation, but 
when deceivers are cheated sliall the riorhteous deijLfn to 
Jjhed a sympathetic tear ? A few years since the " run-them- 
up-anyhow " builder thouglit he had disc6vered a great find 
in foreign dooi*s at low prices. For a time these dooi-s turned 
out fairly well, but as the demand became greater the quality 
deteriorated ; with a few ounces of putty, an hour of expensive 
time, and unlimited glass-paper, the delin([uencies of foreign 
scamping were botched up by the amiable British painter, 
whose paint and putty knife covei-s multitudes of sins ; 
but when the value of the English time and the foreign cost 
were added together the speculation looked cloubtful, and thus 
foreign doors are less popular than formerly. Experience, too, 
teaches the tenant of the cheap house the dearness of his 
speculation. Sanitary arrangements which engender typhoid, 
rocking saslK\s which create colds and admit the biting air of 
winter, so that huge fires are indi.spensable, cheap gastitbings 
which waste gas ami cause damage to torn up carpets, thanks 
t'j sundry leakiiges, ill-located lardei-s which freeze the meat in 
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winter and half cook it in summer, prove to him a dozen times 
in a year that cheapness is only a poor counterfeit for economy, 
which is seldom dissociated from a good article at a fair price. 

Another imposition and delusion of the cheap market is 
lightly-made and ill-finished machinery. To a superficial 
observer in the matter of price lists, English makers compai*e 
unfavourably with foreign firms. The test of time proves the 
revei-se. Place the machines before a practical man and 
see which he will select. Not only will the English make 
wear the long'jst on account of its superior fitting, especially in 
places where there is a heavy strain on the bearings, but the 
framework being more solidly constructed, should any un- 
foreseen strain occur, the area of breakage will be less, and 
conse(iuently the expense of repaii-s less in proportion. And 
lieyond this it should be remembered that high-class machinery 
may always be run at a greater speed than that of an inferior 
make, that it frequently takes less power to drive it, through 
its admimble fittings, proportion, and balance of parts, and that 
it invariably turns out better work than what is known as 
cheap machinery, thus commanding a better price for the 
manufacturer and ensuring his reputation for quality. 

Other fallacies of the short-sighted and parsimonious may 
l)e illustrated by the " cutting down " process when parish 
roads are to be mended and estimates are under discussion. 
This may be more common in village vestries than in town 
boards ; but there can be no (question that cheap material for 
road metalling is the very woi*st economy, that it does not last 
half the time of the best stone, that it consequently creates a 
larger amount of mud, and that the larger amount of labour 
expended nnich more than balances the difi*erence between 
original cost, to say nothing of damage to residential 
reputation caused through the use of the inferior material. 
As it is but a st«»p from the road to the pathway, it may not 
l)e out of place to localise this point by a passing reference to 
what the inhabitants of Richmond have suttered through the 
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use of second-rate material in the making and mending of 
pathways in some of our leading thoroughfares. Discontent 
has been common, and who can wonder that such should have 
been the case, so long as ratepayers have eyes to see and feet 
to feel. Bargain huntei-s are so wanting; in the leflective 
faculty that it is impossible for them to avoid carrying their 
private policy into public life, and hence the occasional 
anomaly at lK)ard meetings of pai^simonious membei*s wasting 
valuable time over the spending of a sovereign, when that 
time might have been much better occupieil in the discussion 
of mattei's which mi^icht have saved hundreds from l>eini; 
muddled away by incompetent or unscrupulous parish 
servants. Fortunately for Richmond, the Vestry seems 
tolerably fi-ee from such exasperating nigglei*s ; but that they 
have a by no means rare existence is patent to any general 
student of local board reports. 

Extending our range of vision (for our subject is a huge 
one when all its bearings are considered) to the national aspect 
of the question, we come face to face with this problem : — 
Can England, as a nation, gain anything by a reputation for 
cheapness ? I think not, and I would venture to go further 
and say that a national reputation for mere cheapness would 
eventually damage and reduce our export trade. The words 
" English made " have hitherto been a.ssociated with quality 
rather than mere lowness of price. An<l it seems well that 
they should be, so long as employ ei*s of skilled and other 
lal)our have to pay a higher wage than their Continental 
neigh boui*s. With wages as they are in England, many kinds 
of manufactui-ei"s, to remain solvent and reduce the price of 
their goods, would be compelled to reduce the standard of 
<iuality also. That they could ill afford to do, for it is on the 
very ground of superlative quality — thoroughness, solidity, 
durability, and finish — that England supplies a want which is 
generally acknowledged in the foreign markets of the world. 
But that reputation is ah'eady questioned. The author of 
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John Bull and his Island asserts that " England is the home 
of slioddy. Thanks to free trade, you have a cardboard villa 
for £200 and a silk umbrella for one shilling and sixpence." 
. . . . "The quality must often suffer from this mad rage 
for buying in tlie cheapest market." May not we find an 
illustration of the tampering with a reputation for quality to 
secure a reputation for cheapness (or low prices) in the history 
of the Lyons silk trade. Fonn«'rly Lyons silks had a 
superlative reputation for quality, but drapers say this is a 
thing of the past, for the Lyons makei*s, emulous of beating 
other and inferior makers in price, had no alternative but to 
resort to their tricks of manufacture. Thu.s, through this short- 
sighted policy, th3 Lyons silk trade is in this unfortunaU* 
position : — It has lost a once woild-wide reputation for 
undeniable cjuality, and has consequently lost the better prices 
which a reputation for a superlative make must always 
connnand. The commercial virtue of quality in manufacture 
has an existence of equal delicacy to virtue of character ; once 
damaged, its repair is beset with prodigious difficulty, for in 
either case there are a thousand vested interests at w^ork to 
keep in the gutter of an evil reputation that which has once 
been kicked there. 

This national a.spect of the (pie.stion, in our commercial 
relations to foreign countries, is one so pregnant and suggestive 
that it might well form the subject of a complete paper; I am 
only able to refer to it in passing, but I cannot leave it 
entirely, without raising a point for discussion which some art 
member may touch upon more fully. Pos.sibly we shall all 
agree that British artists command a higher price for their 
pictures than those of any other country. If that be so it is of 
th(» very grcati'st importance that canvas and ])igments should 
\k* of the most fudiii ing quality. Wt* all know what the u.se of 
(juestionablc colouring matters has d(HH» towards damaging the 
n»put^ition o** Turner and reducing the value* of his marvellous 
works, an<l how in that damaijfed colouring: thev sujjf^jest an 
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age twice as great as the four centuries that the paintings of 
Van Eyck have existed, to excite the admiration of generations 
of artists, on account of their ahnost miraculous brilliancy and 
durability of colour. If it is not now possible to obtain colours 
and canvas which shall stand the fair wear of centuries, the 
purchasers of gi"eat modern English works at enormous prices 
for foreign galleries may be paying too dearly for pictures which 
may contain in their composition the germs of deterioration 
an<l pi-emature decay. Every well-wisher to English art will 
ho{K* devoutly that tlie surmist' may l)e an unfounded one ; 
but even a casual scrutiny of the works of some British artists 
at the South Kensington Museum, the National Gallery, the 
House of Comm<ms, and the Burlington House Diploma 
(lallery will supply material for somewhat unpleasant 
sj>eculation. Successful modern ai-tists who would have their 
reputation live in honour would do well to avoid one flaw in 
the art policy of Rubens, who sometimes sacrificed quality to 
quantity, by employing so many tyros to work on his reputed 
canvases that the present critical and doubting age is 
somewhat shy of works attributed to the great master, seeing 
that paintings alleged to Ikj by Rubens cover Dutch and 
Belgic walls by the acre, and in some cases libel his genius 
most al>ominably. Pictures he undoubtedly touched were 
sometimes produced with only a cheap amount of his personal 
lalK)ur ; but they are not the pictures which have won him 
endurinix fame. What could be a ijreater contrast than his 
grand Antweip masteipieces (full of his own genius, pei*sonal 
and unmistakable,) and the dull commonplaces of the House 
in tlie Wood at the Hague ? 

If we now pass from the world of art to the world of 
literature we shall there find abundant proofs of the baneful 
influence of the popular appreciation of cheapness, which puts 
a mischievous premium on the shallow and ci-ude. It is 
notorious that the price and time pressure put upon authoi*s 
by publishers of cheap periodical literature leaves small 
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chance for thoroughly matured work. The marvel is that 
under the circumstances it is done so well. But the great 
mass of the public are happy and contented ; the huge weekly 
issue of fact and comment is quite enough to supply the 
literary tastes of the multitude ; thus, their whole available 
time is engrossed with the necessarily superficial, which 
crowds out and overlaps and obscures the great masterpieces 
of past authorahip which should so materially help to ci*eate 
charactei', prompt to sound judgment in life, and a.ssist the 
reader to rise superior to the petty vexations which beset his 
daily path. The practice so largely in fashion of paying for 
literary work by the page, or the column, puts a premium 
upon superficial authorship and exalts quantity above quality ; 
and the premium upon the supei-ficial becomes all the greater 
when the writer is plagued by the pressure of need. This 
premium upon authoi-s for (quantity rather than quality tells 
its tale in the pages of the Athemenvi. There are advertise- 
ments of l>(K)ks without end — but how manv survive the 
vicissitudes of a year ? How few will be known ten years 
hence, or command a profitable sale for half that time ? They 
have cost the author small time and little brain W4»ar to 
pi"oduce ; the publisher has cut his part of the cost very fine ; 
in one sense the public has had a cheap l)o<)k, but which of the 
paities can indulge in pleasurable retrospection ? You may 
fill a mil(» of bookshelves with such works, but what good 
are they for permanent nffereneo, ])leasurabl<' reperusal, or 
quotabh* authority f When a good price is paid for hij»h 
quality in authoi-ship, the sale of the lM)<)k is usually en<luring, 
and thus, though the original outlay may l»e ten times that for 
feeble nuMliocrity, the investment is one which keeps the 
l)alane(» on the riijht siile of the kMlifer throu<rh the steady 
profits of a perman<»nt sale. When I^mgmans pai<l Macaulay 
a £2(),()()() chociut* for one edition of his UiMori/ nf EiujUiDtl, of 
which 2(),.")()() copies were sold in t«Mi weeks, and Murray paid 
at various times to Lord Byron £23,.">4() for his poetical works, 
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the public may have l)een amazed at the huge array of 
imposing figures; but then it was in consideration of work 
which lK)re the hall mark of exalted genius, and which 
the publishei-s knew full well would have a permanent 
association with the literature of England. In his Life of 
Pericles, Plutarch has justly oljserved that " ease and speed in 
the execution seldom give a work any lasting importance or 
ex([uisite l)eauty ; while on the other hand the time which is 
expended in labour is recovered and repaid in the duration of 
the product." It is true enough that some notable works of 
enduring fame have been written with remarkable celerity, 
but they may have simmered in the mind for years, and the 
mere penmanship has generally been the final touch to 
carefully matured thoughts. Oray took seven yeai-s to com- 
plete his immortal Elegy ; Milton and Dante composed slowly 
and with infinite pains ; Rogers employed seven yeai's in 
producing the Pleasures of Memory ; and over a poem of 
*H6 lines, Boileau comf>osed, touched, and retouched for three 
years and eleven months. There is truth in Sheridan's remark 
that easy writing is often very hard rea<ling. 

And this craze for cheap literary work exerts a degrading 
influence on contemporary authoi-ship by directly discouraging 
thoiT)ughness and research in preparation. How can authora 
afford the time they demand I Imagine such amazing 
monuments of research as Buckle's History of Civilization in 
Knfjlaiid being produced under such wretcho<l auspices, when 
even tlu* list of authoi*s ([uoted and refern'd to by Buckle 
includes .something: like (JOO authoritie.s. It has also dis- 
eoui-aged the splendid and costly products of the Press in 
which art, literature, and tmvel have each combined to the 
furtherance of one m-and result. Dare even tlu' most wealth v 
and enterprising of c<m temporary publishers risk the pro- 
duction of works which would vie in massive grandeur with 
Gould's Birds or Dugdale's ^fonasticon, or the nobly devised 
County Histories of a past generation ? It is true such lK)oks 
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as these were often sul^scription works, and thus the risk of 
publication was greatly reduced, but who in 1884? would find 
the public to subscribe ? The love of mere cheapness has 
worked an indifference for such magnificent thoroughness of 
purpose as these truly splendid works demanded in their 
design and execution. 

If we pass from what is almost the exclusive labour of 
the mind to the wi<ler areas of mechanical labour, shall we 
not here too find unpleasant tnxcos of the evils resulting from 
the constant demands for cheapness ? As in the case of the 
min<l worker, the artizan who works with his hands as well as 
his min<l is constantly t(»mpte<l to <legc*nerate into the mere 
" wo(Kl-spoiling scamper." Spee<l and indiflerent work are 
much more popular in some w^orkshops than fair and reason- 
able time and excellence of finish. The remark applies to a 
hundred manufacturing trades, but to none more so than to 
that of the cabinet maker. If sentimental, the girl generations 
of the future will have no chance to sing of the " oM arm 
chairs " w^hich our age might prcKluce were thoroughness of 
manufacture as popular as it should be. The gentle associa- 
tions which surround much of the old family furniture of the 
Chippendale period of thoroughness and exijuisite finish are 
impossible with the decrepid products of the " cutting " 
cabinet maker. It is buy one year, patch the second, and sell 
the third ; association l>ecomes a horror and sentiment a farce. 
What ti^nder associations and noble thoughts were inspired bv 
the memorv of the " dear old oak bureau " at which Bulwer 
wrot<.* in his youth ; what sturdy and noblo furniture was 
that of which Carlyle wrote when, in reference to the 
migration of himself and Mi-s. Carlyle to London, he says : — 

She waa very hearty for London when I 8)>oke of it 

** Burn our shipH ! " she gaily said one day — i.e.^ dismantle our house ; 
c:irry all our furniture with us. And accordingly here it still is, mostly all 
of it her father's furniture, whose character of sohdly noble is visibly 
written on it : ** Respect what is truly made Ut its purpose ; detest what 
is falsely, and have no concern with it.** My own heart could not have 
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been more emphatic on that subject ; honour to him for its worth to me, 
not as furniture alone ! My writing-table, solid mahogany, well devised, 
always handy, yet steady as the rocks, is the best I ever saw ; * ' No book 
could be too good for being written here,** it has often mutely told me. 

Repeatedly have upholsterers asked, ** Who made these 
chairs, ma*am " ? In Cockneydom, nobody in our day; ** unexampled 
prosperity*' makes another kind. . My pride, fierce and sore 

as it might be, was never hurt by tlhit furniture of his in the house called 
mine ; on the contrary my piety was touched, and ever and anon have this 
table, i^c, been a silent, solemn serm<m to me. 

How would such " solidly noble " furniture harmonise with 
the wretched shifts of split skins, tissue thick veneers, and 
French polish which waxes dull in a month ? 

And is it not quite possible that the impatient unreason- 
ing rage for domestic show in the present day has put a 
premium upon a gaudy kind of cheapness in the mattt^r of 
furniture ? A young couple maiT}% and they have but modest 
means. They hardly like running up bills at the outset of 
domestic life, still they desire to make " a brave show," to have 
their house complet^dy furnished as soon Jis the lioneynKmn 
is over, forgetting that one of the pleasures of married 
life is the gradual building up of a home, every part of which 
shall show the eharact<*ristic t^iste of th(» creatoi*s of that home. 
But the impatient couples will have everything at once ; the 
passion for immediate and complett* possession of all things 
domestic imp«'ls them to a hundred acts of folly. Wardrobes, 
sidelMjard, tables, chairs, bookca-se, are all lx)ught new and at 
once. Modest means and the desin^ for " everything complete 
for our ' at homes' " do not admit of cpmlity being t^iken into 
consideration ; (juantity there is in abundance, but what of 
taste and durabilitv ? In ten veai-s' time the eve is wearied 
with shabbiness and ugliness ; perhaps energetic little hands 
have tested the " breakin<r strain " of the cabinet maker's 
modern rubl)ish to an extent Ixu'dering cm the distracting; rub 
as the servants will there is no shine in table or chair ; the 
split skins of tlie couch are seamed an<l toiTi in spite of 

E 
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ingenious patchwork repaii's; the premature decay of the 
household gods is a " little wearing " to the wife who is so 
perpetually face to face with their hideous defects; the 
sensitive husband looks around him and is conscious of the 
pangs which arise from an atmosphere of shabhiness^ and 
woi-st of all these domestic evils grow in exact proportion to 
the improved taste which a quiet observation of other and 
better devised homes has created ; the Romes which are not 
built in a day stand the time test with honour ; to furnish 
with haste is to repent at leisure. 

Here then we find the fair sex sometimes at fault ; but 
candour suggests that this is not the only case of impulse 
getting the better of discretion. There are plenty of un- 
principled buildei's who trade upon this occasional want of 
discretionary balance in the feminine mind. The ecstatic 
impulse engendered by a charming treatment of decoration in 
the dmwing room by the crafty builder causes some im- 
pressionable ladies to soar into an empyi*ean quite abov(» 
drains and a dozen other matters of important detail relative 
to quality in consti-uction ; the calmer judgment of the more 
prosaic husband is set at naught ; his nervous notions an* 
bundled to Old Fogeydom, wherever that may be ; beauty 
prevails, and at leisure beauty repents when the fine chiselling 
of her classic no.se is damaged by colds which always will 
arrive when dances are abundant, and a doting mother finds, 
too late, that her dear ones are always ailing. The mere rent 
may be moderate, but how does it look jdus the annual bill 
of the doctor, and a fair yearly margin for furniture damage<l 
by damp an<l the repairs incident to leasehold possession ? 

But there is another Nemesis in store for some impulsive 
an<l bargain hunting ladies besides that I have named as tho 
fate of the unreHecting house hunter. Is it not tiue, beyond 
(juestion, that then* is a section of the fair sex who are 
constantly flitting from shop to shop in quest of bargain.s, 
cheapening this and cheapening that, irrespective of ultimate 
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consequences ? Their demand for cheap goods makes an 
urgent demand for cheaper labour, for tradesmen cannot be 
expected to reduce what are often already merely marginal 
profits to suit the insatiate appetite for cheapness possessed by 
some of their customei-s. Occasionally the reckless spirit of 
the retail tnuler to " do business at any price " prompts him 
to cut down for the second or third time Hgures which were 
originally only marginal, with the ultimate result of closed 
shuttei-s and a visit to Mr. Registrar Hazlitt. But more fre- 
([uently the ivduction in price is (effected through pressure put 
on the manufacturer who adjusts matters by a huge employ- 
ment of irirl lal)Our. Tltimatelv there is a doleful lamentation 
got»s up on tin* part of these very ladies at the enormous 
wages demanded by servants, their remarkable scarcity and 
their geneml decline in (|uality. Of coiin^e there are these 
evils cropping up. We cannot eat and still possess our cake. 
The lalx)ur market is open to girls and they go into it, not so 
much in the vacancies of <lomestic servitude, but in the 
constant and more varit^l openings as-sociated with manu- 
fiictun*. In till' lattrr they get more treedom, litth* supervision 
in their leisun* h<)Ui*s, and greater chances for association with 
the opposite sex. If, through incapacity to adapt themselves 
to the re(|uirements of their employer or slackness in trade, 
they enter the li.sts of domestic servitude, their excessive 
Radicalism is a little trvin<; ; their " ri<;hts " are as the san<ls 
on the seashore in iiuiltitude ; thev siiuish and break ri;j:ht 
and left; they indoctrinate hithertt) (|uiet fellow servants with 
ways which, to put it mildly, are slightly immodest ; and for 
all these accomplishments they ask a wage which might be 
considered high for irreproachable exc<'Ilence. Verily, with 
the lady bar;rinn hunter, it is often a ca.st^ of '• the euirineer 
hoist with his own petard." 

What may generally Ik* descriluMl as th(» health aspect of 
the " craze for cheapness " is so wi<Ie a one that it can only 
admit of a passing notice ; I leave its development to the 
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scientific arni medical, and yet I cannot wholly ignore its 
presence. Recently, and with justice, the London journal» 
have paid considerable attention to a vahiahic paper ivad at 
the latt^ Pliannac*?nticai Conference by Professor Attfield on 
" The Relation of the State to Pharinacy." In clear and 
cogent language the writer points out the alinont criminal folly 
of people piiivha-sing cheap drii^^s for theiiiselveM and their 
childi'cn, ignoring the all important and vital point of quality 
in these essential matters. It is an evil that through this 
growing pmctice there should lie a chance of the highly 
educated and honourable veudoi- of pure drugs l>eiiig reiluced 
to undignified shifts to eke out a precarious living — for the 
profession of chemist and <Iniggist generally to nink in 
character, as it must ilo if ground down by an ignorant lUid 
unscrupulous and unjust competition. But the evil conies 
closer home to the goncml public than that. Let tne <|Uote an 
example from Pi-ofessor Attfield : — 

A iii'itlier hna heun tempted Ui £)iircliAse iwi'eK"ric ulaowliere thki) iif 
a rtruggisl. not knowing that, uiilena the ule is aii illegal one, tlie Article 
ia froe from tliat o)iiitiii tu which, when i>resent in proper pniportiou, 
much of tlie otticacj of the medicine in due. The coniixiund beiii); thus 
weak, she aliiioat necessarilj gets into the hnbit uf giving considurnhly 
enlargevl diisea to her children. Skimo dny there happens to he in tlie 
houae, by accident, paregoric of proper official strength purchased of a 
chcmiRt and druggiit. The iiBUal lan{e dose is administered. Then, 
perhupa, all efforts to rouse her child from it« deep sleep are unavailing. 
But to multiply illustretious where general fftctx are so palpaUa is 
unnecesMuy- 

Pa^ing over cheap food anil its constant adulteration, the . 
evils to the constitution i-esulting therefrom, and the (Us- i 
trcBsing impositions practised upon the ci-edulity of the poor 
in this respect, wo may leave the health aj^pect of the qucstitMi 
to those who follow me after one more illustration with which 
we have all come in contact. I refer to false economy, which 
prompts those wlui can affonl to act more wisely to purchase 
cheap publications, l>adly printed, with faint ink and dim- 
inutive type. In this reading age, when the doctor's coachman 
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is a conspicuous student, when the cabman reads on his box, 
and half of every trnin full of passengers is similarly engaged, 
it becomes all the more needful that the constantly conned 
page should be printed in fairly legible type, as the conditions 
of perusal are so often unfavourable. City frequentei-s have 
recently seen large ban-ovvs full of penny Oliver Twist's. The 
price has been marvellous, but the type so closely set and 
diminutive that it is really terrible to contemplate the damage 
to the sight of the shopboys of London by the broadcast issue 
of this one publication. On the same giounds, is it not 
reasonable to associate some of the causes of tlie well-known 
imperfections of German sight to their constant close study of 
books produced in a cheap and inferior manner ? And besides 
this, we may well remember that of two students studying 
alistinise facts from two editions of the same work — the one 
produced in clear legible t}T)e and the other in minute — he 
wlio has the bi\st edition is least likely to sutler from mental 
exhaustion, because he has been ([uite unconscious of the 
merely mechanical part of perusal, and this point gathei*s force 
when the reading is a protracted one in artificial light. 

We now come to the moral aspect of the " craze for 
cheapness," and I venture to think that a great deal of what 
has alreadv been ili.scus.sed clears our m-ound on this head. In 
some part of their history what we call cheap things are 
constantly associated with fraud, oppression, or imposition. It 
has l^een justly said by a recent preacher at Westminster 
Abl>ey that " the woman who feels she is God's daughter 
cannot wear cheap garments, with every stitch of which there 
has trone a siirh from a sister s broken heart." What is such 
irrindintr down of wa^es but a direct premium on vice and 
theft ? The young girl who contra.sts the teai*s, the groans, 
the abject poverty of the trouser fini.sher at 2id. per pair, wlio 
finds her own threa<l — of poor wretches who give seventeen 
hours' work (virtually consecutive) for one shilling— of the 
wan toilers who receive lOd. a dozen for shii-t making, and 3d. 
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per dozen for lawn tennis aprons, has a giievous problem 
before her when she compares these earnings of needy virtue 
with the quickly won wage, and ten times greater, of those 
who have no scruples as to how and where they get it. The 
author of Outcast London says : — 

A child seven years old is kuuwn easily to make IDs. Gd. a week by 
thieving ; but what can he earn at matchbox making, for which 2|d. a 
gross is paid, the maker having to find liis own tire for drying his l)oxes 
and his own paste and string ? Before he can gain as much as the young 
thief he must make &<i gross of matchboxes a week, or 1,29<> a day. 
Thoughtless braggai*ts may boast of our national social 
economy, but how can that be economic which saves the 
domestic pocket in matters of petty detail by putting a 
])remium on crime at the very threshold of thousands of young 
lives, on crime which costs the nation not only an enormous 
total of hard cash in the expense of supervision, but secures 
for the country generation after generation of thieves as the 
result of parental practice and example ? Those who have 
created the hideous and cruel Frankenstein called " Cuttinji: 
Prices " must not murmur if its authoi*s are constantly 
numl)ered amongst its victims ; the ways of Justice may be 
circuitous and her step leaden, but she always takes the roa<l 
to retribution, and the blow, if tardy, is inevital)le. Nor does 
the evil of *' cutting prices " cease here. There is a broad and 
great subject for discussion in the fact that work which is 
faulty in character always tends to degrade the mind of the 
worker; but this point must be left for others who follow me ; 
I pass on to the evil effects of " cutting prices " and unscrupu- 
lous competition on tlu» mind and life of tlie seller. How can 
such tradesmen take a just pride in their business or goods ^ 
The rubbish with which they are constantly associated, 
combined with a critical knowledge of its actual intrinsic 
value, <leals a blow at self-respect, which the vendor of a 
sound ai-ticle at a fair price need never jeopardise. The 
merely cheap article can seldom, if ever, be recommended 
save at the cost of a direct lie. The " cutter " may one 
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day be cut out himself; he plays with edged tools 
which may work his own destruction. And if not, does he 
find his life, (U the best, worth livincr ? He hates and is 
hated ; the " stab and murder your neighbour " principle, the 
" kick <Iown and keep down " policy, is hardly conducive to 
friendship; it grinds the nerves into such a state of iiiitability 
that the poor victim can hardly drag out a smile for his little 
ones ; it would be extravagance to wa^ste one on dependents, 
most of all on those in his ti*ade. Occasionally, through some 
unknown crooke<i ways, the "cutter" secures wealth ; then he 
iK^comes too often i\ melancholy exponent of the " vanity of 
human wishes "; with impaire<l nerves and only tastes which 
are coai*se and vulgar, he has no power to enjoy that which 
alone can give pleasure, and he dies a sad example of the 
truth that " a man ma}' reach affluence and yet remain little 
1 letter than a biiite ; nay, he may reach it by means which 
go far to keep him and make him a brute." 

Even the precincts of the pulpit are degiaded by our 
natiimal " craze for cheapness." The preacher must often 
work for a wage which a bricklayer or carpenter would 
disdain with sconi ; we are proud of our natitmal generosity, 
and yet gentlemen of taste and culture are expected to live in 
gentility and preach nobly on stipends which degrade by their 
cruel insijrnificance and make all subordinate to the iijnoble 
problem of how bjst to meet the demands of butcher and 
baker. Nor is this all. Too lazy t^) think, the multitude often 
accept the position of thinking by proxy ; their attention to 
the preacher is the service of the eye but not of the mind — 
they fool themselves with the cheap make-believe of thinking 
and are guilty of tlie folly which worthy John Hales, of 17th 
century fame, denounced when he ridiculed his hearers 
" neglecting their own knowledge and securely hazarding 
themselves upon otheiV skill." It is a folly which the fii'st 
(|uesti<m of a child can confound, to say nothing of ultimate 
and graver results. 
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Reference to the pulpit suggests one of the remedies for 
the " craze for cheapness." So long as folly, and greed, and 
selfishness, and stupidity exist, the ci'aze will certainly endure. 
But it is possible to reduce its area of evil, and the teaching of 
the pulpit may be a means to that end. When the craze is 
pushed to extremes the hitter lessons of experience may in a 
thousand ways he roughly enforced on those who are too selfish 
or too stupid to learn from any more gentle monitor. It may 
be possible that the fate of those who would have othei*s make 
bricks without straw may have an ominous nineteenth 
century repetition. But be that as it may, one thing is clear 
to every thoughtful observer — mere cheapness is seldonu if 
ever, economy. Relative values and successes can only be justly 
estimated by results and the unerring verdict of time and 
experience. There are already signs of a turn in the tide. 
With shopkeepei*s and public the tpiestion is lK.»ginning to be 
asked, " Is the game worth the c«indle " I Closed shops, woni 
out lives, bankruptcy notices, and sales by the score, in which 
cheap household goods ai*c " sold for a song," tell a significant 
tab*. There are si«^is of the revival of a tast<3 for the <j:enuine 
and the thorough. England is crazy in spiisms. She wjis 
devoured by a cheap virtue craze when she scornfully cast 
out her idol Hyron. One day she is cj*azy for skating rinks 
an<l the next for spelling bees. But the ballast of common 
sense rights the good ship, and the IxdlaM aluuiys remains; 
it has been her salvation in the past, and that fa<:t illumines 
the horizon of the future ; to that conunon sense we mav a^j^ain 
look with hope, and we shall not look in vain. 
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" Ought the Volunteer Movement to 

receive a Greater Measure 

of National Support " ? 

By Acting-Surgeon W. A. F. BATEMAN, 5lh Surrey 
Ride Volunteers. 



JN tilt" paper 1 liave tin; hunour of reaiUiig 
this evenin;^, I ask the iiutwtion — "Ought the 
Volunteer movement to receive a i^reater 
measure of national support "' ? I have seleetod 
thi« subject, fii-st, because I believe it contains the elements of 
nu int«re«ting <lel»ate ; seeontUy, because I think it important 
enough to justify any effort, however small, to awaken the 
English people to a sense of the improvidence of not moie 
thoroughly insuring against pos.sibIe disaster; and, lastly, 
ItccauMe I Ix^lievo it would be a wise anil patriotic policy to 
extend a more genei-ous support to the Volunteer organization. 
I wish in this paper to descnl<e, as fairly as I am able, 
tlie true conrlition of the force with regard to its caimcity for 
taking tlie fielil as a last line of defence in the event of an 
invasion of our shores. I wish to emphasize its claim upon 
the nation's esteem, to criticise its ■ deliciencies ami its 
weaknesses ; and for pui-poses of debtite, and t*) challenge an 
expression of opinion, I venture to give the insult of my own 
retleetions as to its efficiency at the present time. But before 
discussing the foix'e as a military machine I should like to say 
a few wonis of its individual membei's-'-the rank and iile— the 
bone and brain and sinew which fonu the aggregate of our 
200,000 Volunteers. 
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Now I have no hesitation in saying tliat whether we 
consider this large body of men morally, physically, or 
intellectually ; whether we regard them in respect to their 
average age, height, chest measurement, or general uprightness 
of character, they will compare favoumbly with any ecfual 
number of men in the world, ami I venture to think that no 
other nation save our own (considering how they have been 
constituted) could produce their like. They are drawn from 
that English stock eveiy one of whom it was the fashion of 
our forefathei"s to consider better than two or three forei<rnei"s 
— sound of wind, strong of limb, an<l healthy minded ; none of 
your weak and weedy, beardless, short service boys, wliom " our 
one general " vaunts, but, if he can help it, .never employs; but 
men— men with convictions, strong for the right and full of 
patriotism — the very elite of the intellectual and artizan 
classes. In the past history of England such men as these 
mtvde her great and glorious, and in the time to come the.se 
V^olunteei*s, give them proper e(iuipment and di.scipline (for 
they require this), arm them with the best riHe and teach the 
whole of them to shoot, feed and clothe them when necessaiy, 
and, above all, make suitable provision for them when 
wounded or sick, and they will tuUy maintain, when calle<l 
upon, England's reputation among the nations of the worhl for 
gallantry and the power of stubborn resistance. Hitherto the 
Government of the country liave not considej-ed these pos.sil»le 
needs under given circum.stance.s, and indeed have extende<l 
only a faltering help to the auxiliary forces. If the efficiency 
of the Volunteers is considej*abIe, it is the outcome alone of 
their own pluck and determination ; neither of the great 
political parties of the State, in power or out of power, have 
seriou.sly extended to thum a helping hand. Neither 
Con.servatives nor Liberals have sought to lead the public to 
consider this really great question of Volunteer ecjuipment- 
Public opinion on military organisation is chiefly manufactured, 
together with " peace-at-any -price *' and other ai-ticles of 
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shoildy, by Radical doctrinaires at Birmingham. I wish to 
speak with proper respect of a man whose name is revered by 
many, and who for good or evil has stamped his genius in 
strong relief on the pages of modern English histoiy ; but I 
maintain that Mr. John Bright, however great as an authority 
on cei*tain political problems, is only a veiled * Prophet of 
Kori*assan " on any question that involves the safe guardian- 
ship of the empire, or that affects its military prestige The 
baleful oratory of Birmingham has helped alrea<ly to lull the 
nation into a dangerous repo.se, an<l the drowsy influence 
seems so strong that, like the " voice of the sluggard," a wail 
of complaint arises, if the peaceful dream is disturbed by 
visions of insecurity and danger. It is humiliating no doubt 
to reflect that our high civilization is prolific in *' shams," 
an<l I fear that the Volunteer force, from no fault of its 
own, Inis had to assume the national veneer. Occasionally 
the Government, wishing probably to blust-er some foreign 
State, thinks it necessary to " shew its nmscle." The modern 
device is a demonstration This is one of the "shams" of the 
afje. It means the collection of an armed force that <loes not 
mean to fight if it can possibly help it. We generally go in 
for a naval ilemonstration, as it is the etisiest form of swairirer 
we am indulge in. At Dulcigno a solemn farce of this kind 
was performed with blank cartridges and the smiling olJigato 
accompaniment of the Continentiil Powers. Occasionally, 
however, our rulei*s desire to treat the worhl to a military 
display. Ilegular troops would Ikj (juite out of the (question ; 
in the tii-st place we have not enough of them ; and secondly, 
it would really cost too much to collect 20,000 men, scattered 
as they are over the United Kingdom. In this difficulty 
the Government rememl)er their neglected Volunteei*s. How 
gratifying to the force to be brought prominently lietore the 
world, and how excellently it suits the official convenience to 
para<le in some of the pomp and a little of the circumstance 
of war Uiousands and thousands of these citizen soldiers 
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canyin^ their obsolete rifles.* Some time ago 50,000 men were 
thus reviewed before Her Majesty the Queen in Windsor Park. 
The Cioverment practically said to France, to Russia, to 
the whole world, " Behold, here is a sample of our 200,000 
trained Englishmen, capital shots everyone of them, excellent 
constitutions, awfully plucky fellows; and there are tens of 
thousands of such who have passe<l through this training over 
and al)Ove the 200,000." But is there not a little veneer in all 
this ? If tlie Government toM the whole state of the case 
they would say, " Here are 50,000 fine fellows, the raw 
material of a magnificent army ; but they have only what 
tliey stand upright in ; their rifles are out of date ; * in a real 
campaign we have no means to supply tliem with amnmnition 
afU»r they have sliot away that in their pouches ; they have 
no stores of uniforms, givat coats, or lK)ots, and we, the 
Government, do not allow them to be supplied with tliese 
materuils from the Government factories; and if their com- 
manding officers were on active service they would no longer 
lie able to ])rovide these necessaries by private contract. They 
have no connnissariat, and they have no staff* of men instructed 
in commissariat duties. They have no ambulance wagons, 
hospital t<*nts, surgery wagons, pharmacy wagons, and, 
comparo<l to the force, only a very frw men trained as sick 
bearrrs. They have no field service* and no water carts ; 
indeed they are deficient in everything that enables an anny 
to move and exist during a campaign. After a week or ten 
days' active service this magnificent body of 50,000 men 
that we are flourishinij off* before vou would either die of 
exposure and starvation or have to surrender themselves, 
together with their empty, obsolete Birmingham rifles — 
victims to Birmingham doctrinaires, an improvident Govern- 
ment, an<l of a false sense of s(»curity enjoyed by a 
c<mfiding j>eople." I maintain, therefore, tliat to have a 



• Tlie Miirtinilleiiry ritl« luul uot l»et>ii scrvtnl out to the Vuluiiteert when this 
paper wai read. 
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national anny without the means of keeping it alive during 
active service is to have a national sham and a possible danger. 
We English people are given to take into our systems 
a large proportion of " cant " as political pabulum. We speak 
of the Millenium as if we all belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and of the advantages of civilizaticm as if we di<l 
not know that half the savagery of the world is perpetrated 
in its name. Birmingham pipes its pastoral strains of peace, 
and whilst so piping, under the guidance of a gifted minister, 
we lay in iniins a gi*eat city belonging to a friendly State. 
Without being at war we invade its shores, and in the cause of 
its liberties we slaughter uselessly thousands of its people. Ia^I 
me say here that this is not intended as a political paper in a 
party sense ; if I allude to some of the great events of the 
day, I do so only to support the view I am now considering, 
namely that some great refonn in our miltary system is likely 
to l)ecome a necessity of our national existence. Before there- 
fore particularising the defects of the Volunteer organization, 
allow me to take a brief survey of our relationship with 
foreign States. If we st^ind in no danger of an invasicm by an 
enemy, then the raison d'etre of the Volunteer force falls to 
the gnmnd. The country can save the very small sum it 
expemls on its game at soldiers, and " the goose step" may as 
well disappear from among us. But if there exists cause* to 
apprehend the hostility of some one or more of the Continental 
PoweiN then we should leave no weak joint in our armour, and 
our last line of defence should \>e one upon which the nation 
could repose in confidence and calmness. This seems to me the 
more necessary since we oui'selves have set an international 
fashion of doubtful morality, that some day may accrue to our 
own di. sad vantage. High imperial policy beyond ordinaiy 
powers of judgment may have dictated our action in Egypt. 
Be this as it may, there can be no gainsaying the fact that to 
Mr. Gladstone belongs the glory (if glory it be) of abolishing 
the old time-honoured preu^tice of declaring war in a formal 
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and solemn manner before blowing a friendly people into the 
air. Imitation is said to be the truest flatteiy, and certainly 
France lost no time in adopting the national ethics of Mr. 
Gladstone. We, being at peace with Egj'^pt, anchored our fleets 
in the Bay of Alexandria, and with little risk to ourselves 
destroyed the town and razed its forts to the ground. Franco, not 
being at war with China, caused its fleet to take post in the 
rear of the forts of Foochow (a position most difficult tt> attain 
under conditions of war), and from this convenient place 
destroyed the shipping and reduced its foi-ts to ruin. The scope 
of this paper allows no time to dwell on these international 
moral monstrosities, but the argument I wish to adduce from 
them is, that if this modern theory of " Pt»ace when there is no 
peace " receives the sanction of use, then how terribly vital it 
is to our national safety that we keep our powder dry, our 
forces prepared and ready, and our watchmen on the tower. 
The disasters that befel the Egyptians at Alexandria an<l 
Tel-el-Kebir, the ma^w^acre of the C-hinese at Foochow may 
suggest to our enemies similar operations on our own coast. 
An uninvited visit from .)(),()()() greedy, loot-loving foreignei"s, 
with a due proportion of artillery, would be paying a 
compliment for h^ssons taught in Egypt not at all to the taste 
of the English people. But I ask, should not we, like the 
unwise virgins of Scripture, have only oui-selves to blame if we 
were caught unprepaied i Thi; political horizon has been 
lurid with warnings and complications, hiul we ourselves have 
set this evil example that may lead to our own sorrow. In 
passing I may say that we have to thank the Gladstont* 
(lovi'rnmcnt for one wise an<l patriotic action. They put their 
\vU) on the Channel Tunn(*l Scheme, and this act was th'» 
more gi*atifying sinct* it came with the pleasjiiit shock of 
nnexpect<Ml wisdom. Now if the Volunteers an^ ever brought 
inU) lint* for active service it will be in con.serjuence of our 
regular forces being employed in defence of our pos.sessions 
abroad. This paper is too brief to enable me to cast a glanco 
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along the extended line of our scattered frontiers to point out 
the many possible combinations of circumstances that might 
work together to the end of absorbing or holding in check the 
bulk of our not too numerous regular soldiers, but a few 
allusions will be sufficient to indicate my meaning. But a few 
slioi-t yeara ago '* alannists," as they were scoffingly called in 
a ceitain school of political thought, directed attention to the 
malign and snake-like progress of Russia towards our Eastern 
Empire. That small cloud in C^entral Asia, then no larger than 
a man's hand, has at the present time developecl into a pressing 
anxietv — ind(H.Ml so imminent has the dan<;er b<^come that the 
(lovernment of the day have been compelled to recognise its 
existence, even to the ext^'ut of revei'sing some poiliim of its 
own policy in that region. The abandoned railway to Quetta 
has been hastily pushed towards completicm, and though they 
have not yet scuttled back again to (^andahar, indications are 
not wanting that some such undertaking may soon become 
necessary. They have not done so however until the Russian 
camp-fires are blazing within sight of the Afghan frontier.* 
Now an invasi<m of Afghanistan by Russia would be 
practically an invasicm of the Indian Empire. At the 
present time our military authorities are engaged in 
drawing a l)Oun<lary-line separating Afghanistan from the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia This boun<lary-line 
remin<ls me of a favourite athletic j^ame — a line is chalked on 
the gi'ound, two sets of men arm themselves with a rope, and 
then iK^gins the '* tug of war." When this struggle (U)es come, 
lis come it must, the Indian armv will have to lie reinf()i*ced 
from Euirland bv somethinju: like fifty or sixtv thousand mt'n, 
perhaps double that number. 1 ask you how could the 
(iovernment at the present time spare such a foixie ? Ireland 
alone al»sorKs half an army corps to administer the conciliation 
policy of Mr. Gla<lstone. Some of our young men have gone 
to South Africa to wash away in blocwl perhaps the stains of 
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Majuba Hill, and many more may have to follow. And then 
there is Egypt, that land of plagues ! Are we not drifting 
step by step into difficulties with some of the gieat powers of 
Europe. Should our country by these possible complications 
be denuded of its trained defendei*s, our ships employed by 
operations in the Mediterranean and in guarding our food 
supply, would not our shores offer a golden temptation 
to an enemy ? Should we not incur the certain danger 
of a hostile demonstration ? In such a too pos.si))le 
contingency the V^olun teens would be called upon to take the 
field. What are their organization, their internal economy, 
their discipline, and above all, their ecjuipment, that they 
can ensure for us a safe rampail and a strong line of defence ? 

To answer these (juestions allow me to turn to the War 
Office circular for 1(S77, and study there the war equipment of 
an army corps of Her Majesty' regular troops, for clearly the 
ecjuipment necessary for trained soldiei's must be ecjually 
neces.sary for the effective arming of Volunteers. They, like 
the regulai's. recjuire lx)ots for marching, great coats and 
blankets to keep them warm at night, and, although they do 
not drink so much as Her Majesty's regiments of the line, 
they still, like them, recjuire a sufficiency of good fixxl and 
annnunition to fulfil the purposes of war. 

I fin<l an army corps is composed of al)Out .SO ,000 men 
all told, each man of the service being representi'd — that is, 
Infantiy, Cavalry, Artillery, and Kngineei-s — with bearer 
companies and a me<lieal staff'. To each of these separate 
branchcNs of the service an effiei(»nt proportion of the 
commissariat, transport, and onlnance tlepartment is deUiiled ; 
it thus forms an independent entity complete in itself. This 
force is divi(le<l into three divisions, an<l each division into 
two brigad«»s. But, not to trouble you with too many 
statistics, I have brought the War Office circular that 
you may, if you please, verify any of my figures more in 
detail. 
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The pix)portion of Infantry, counting all ranks, is aliout 
23,(KX), requiring 252 wagons, mostly dmwn by four horses, 
to convey their baggage and equipment. Cavalry, about 
4,0()0 men, re(|uiring sixty wagons; Artillery, about 4,000 
men, re<iuiring for equipment, baggage, and ammunition, 
402 wagons; Engineers, 1,400 men, 77 wagons; Commissariat 
and Transport, 2,300, requires 446 wagons ; Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 300 men, thirty wagons ; Medical Depai-tment, 1,300 
men, with ambulance wagons, surgery wagons, pharmacy 
wagons, &c., demanding together 306 wagons, making a grand 
total of 1,414 officei"H, and 30,955 non-commissione<l officers and 
men ; and added to these are 4,624 officei-s and men forming 
the supply department**. In other words it recjnii-es nearly 
5,000 men and 1,6(M) wagons, drawn mostly by four hoi-s^^s to 
each, to keep a force of 30,(MH) men alive an<l efficient. 

Tliese figures ai*e too complex to analyse easily in a short 
paper, but as a lai^t example let me give the war establishment 
of an InfantiT Remment of the line, a thousand strontr, 
divided into eight companies. To Ix^gin with they re<iuire 
fifteen wagons, dmwn by four or two hoi-ses, to carry baggage, 
equipment, and supplies. 

No. 1 wagon, head-quarttn- equipment, weight 32cwt., 
four hoi-ses, two drivers. 

No. 2 wagon, quartonnaster stores, such as havei-sacks, 
materials for repairing accoutn»ment<, axes, buckets, kettles, 
lanthorns. mallets, spades, various tools, butchery implements, 
&c., ^'C, weighs 2HAcwt., drawn by four horses, two drivt»i-s. 

No. 3 wagon carries intrenching t4M)ls, weighs ISjcwt., 
dmwn bv two horsi*s, one driver. 

Nos. (•, 5, and 6 wagons contain small arm ammunition, 
1(),(K>0 rounds in eacli wagon; each weighs 20c wt, with two 
horses and one driver. 

Nos. 7 and H wagons are for food supply, such as preserveil 
meats, biscuits, flour, t4»a, coflcH*, and rum ; each weighs 35i 
cwt, four horses and two drivei-s. 

F 
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Xos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 wagons, that is one wagon for every 
two companies, convey 1,008 blankets, stretchers, com, &c., 
28Jcwt., four horses, two drivera. 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15 wagons are to convey tents, each 
di*awn by four horses, with two drivers. 

This then gives some idea, though an imperfect one, of 
what soldiers require when on active service, and we must 
remember that this calculation is thought to be necessary for 
seasoned men, who by habit an<l training have ac([uired the 
instinct of obedience, and wlio are tlierefore mucli less prone to 
fall into confusion and lose discipline uniler exposure and 
privation than would be untrained troops. Guided by the 
light gained by this birds-eye view of the equipment of our 
regular forces, allow me to devote the last few minutes of my 
allotted time in <liscovering what we lack in the Volunteer 
oi-ganisation. Holding, as I have done for many yeai-s, 
a commission as surgeon in a very healthy regiment of 
Volunteers, I have had little else to do during various small 
campaigns on the Brighton Downs and other fiehls of mimic 
war than to arrive at certain conclusions as to the present 
condition of the auxiliary forces, and I feel no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction that unless they undergo thorough 
re-organisation they would be (piite unable to meet on hopeful 
conditions the forces of a properly ecpiipped enemy, for be it 
rememl)ered that any foreign power strong enough to land 
troops on our shores would be in a position to land highly 
trained troops, arme<l with every refinement of moilern 
scientific war material, and supplied abundantly with just 
those very accessories that Vohniteers mostly lack. 1 have 
already given my opinion of the indivi<lual mendx;i*s of this 
national and remarkable body of men. They pei*sonally have 
done all they can do un<ler present conditions ; the part 
left undone must be taken up by the (Jovernment and the 
nation. Imagine the Volunt<.*ers being suddenly called upon to 
form an anny coips of their own. I take only Infantry 
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Regiments, which are the Volunteer chief arm ; the Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Engineers are in too hopeless a condition to be 
worth discussion. The Infantry have no tents, nor have they 
any knowledge of the way of storing them in wagons, &c. 
They have no intrenching tools, no implements for cutting 
wood, nor huckets for carrying water ; no means for cooking 
food, slaughtering animals, and cutting up meat ; and indeed 
they have none of the thousan<l and one necessary implements, 
too numerous to mention, that make camp life j)ossible and 
that are absolutely necessary t^) keep tr(H)ps from starving. 
And what is still more important they have no statf of orticei*s 
who have studied either conunissariat or transport duties; such 
occupations are, 1 suppose*, too unemotional, too unromantic, 
or too matter-of-fact for our enthusiastic young Englishmen. 
I have shown that an army corps of 30,000 fighting men 
recpiires " on service " 5,000 men to supply them with food and 
the neces-saries of war ; therefore if our 200,000 Volunteei*s 
were divitled into five army corps it would be neces.sary to find 
the lar<r<* number of 25,000 men to act as "hewers of wckmI and 
drawfi*s t)f wat^r," and these 2."),()00 men would requirfr* as 
much instruction in the tt'chnicalities of this l>ranch of the 
militarv service as do those who cAirv rifles. I would suirirest 
that a transport officer and a connuissariat officer from Her 
Majesty's regidar forces shouM Ik^ attached to every regiment 
of Voluntt*ei*s, and that a certain number of men should W* 
i*nlist<Ml for instruction in these duties — th<»se officers and men 
to Ih* paid as I will piesently suggest, 'i'lu? large expense of 
military wagons would be uiuiecessarv, provided such 
instnicti<jn could be given as would apply to improvising 
ordinarv wa;::t>ns and vans, local knowledm* teachiuir vvhere 
such could be bought or recpiisitioned. Instruction of this 
kiml would inchule such items as the cui)ic space necessaiy to 
load so nnich biscuit, flour, c<»fiee, &c., \:c., for the supply of a 
thousan<l men for a given number of days, the mode of packing 
tents, t<x»ls, ice, &c., and the order in which they should be 
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place<l. A commissariat (lepavtment instructed in this way 
would be susceptible of (^asy and rapid expansion. This 
service seems to me to be one of the <^reat necessities of tlu\ 
Volunte(»r force, and one that must be ac(|uired if tliey are 
seriously inten<led to be a line of <l(»fence. 

I now come to consi<ler '* etticiency and discipline," an<l it 

would be mere affectation if I were to profess that these 

(|ualities in the Volunteers are all that can l»e desired. I 

think a little thouglit will convince us that the very 

organisation of the force precludes perfect efficiency and 

discipline. Take the proposition that the force shall more or 

less be self-supporting. Now the great majority of the 

Volinitecrs arc men who toil with their hands — artizans, 

mechanics ; mm whos(» inconui depends on the horn's of th<»ir 

lalN)ur — }>rcad winners in fact, an<l manv of them hav<' to win 

bri'ad for families. Verv, verv few can attbrd to ttike from 

this brea«l-winning period of the day ; it is greath' to thoir 

honour that they give so many hours of their leisui-e to th<» 

canst' of their ccmntry, and it seems to uw that the nation has 

no rijLxht t^) ask thest* men Uy use any of the time devot<Ml to 

earning their <laily bread, unless they give them an e(|uivalent, 

for the Volunti^er, like the lalK)urer, is worthy of his hii*e. My 

suggestion is this — that the Volunteer be paid by time, at 

al)0ut the rate that an artizan is pai<l, that is, if on duty two 

or three hours he be paid at tlu* same rate as if he were an 

artiztm working for that time — some fixed rate from M. to Is. 

an hour; evening <luty might count somewhat less. As a lever 

to improved tliscipline this pay co\dd be on the " defer re<l 

pay " principle, that is. if a man enlisted in a VolunteiM- 

regiment for five years, his pa}*, or a large portion of it, eoidd 

bo kept back until his discharge or re-enlistment at the end of 

five yt^ai-s. Breaches of discipline or ins\ibor<lination might 

incur the loss of this privilege. Another advantage that 

would accrue from this system would be more daylight and 

out-of-d(X)r drills. Men could afford tht»n to take time from 
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their daily (X^cupations, an<l ovt»ii liabits of thrift would Ik.' 
eii^^eiuleiXMl, for hy tliis national work they would be storing 
up a future reward in the shapv? of deferred pay. A lady who 
ha<l l)een absent many years in India with her Inisband, who 
held a command in the army, wjis much struck and amused by 
the Volunteers alwavs marchin<; out in the dark with all the 
<lignity that could l>e thumped out of a big drum and a bmss 
band. She said to me one dav, when one of these soul- 
splitting processions was passing her door, ** Why <lo you 
Volunteei-s drill at ni^ht ^ Are vou ashametl to be se(»n in the 
<lay time*' ? I explained to her that an unappreciative country 
allowed sun.sliine to be too expensive a luxury for us. 

It has been suggested that " pay " would do away with 
the Volunteer element of the force. A mere word sometimes 
is thought to bi; such a priceless bot>n. But the idea is really 
ridiculous, for according to the terms of their service 
Volunti»ei's would still be Volunteers whether they themselves 
paid their regimental exjx^nses or whether they were provided 
bv the Statt*. A«cain I ask if this force is of anv use t^) the 
nation, whv should n(»t the nation '^ive it a more liberal 
supjK)rt ( If it Im' a patriotic movem-'ut, why should only 
2C)0,(M)() Englishmen have a monopoly of patriotism ! With 
the men themselves I believe it to l>e a labour of love. But 
it seems to me that the remainder of the 30,000,000 of English 
people who do not give their time, their leisure, or their money 
to this cause, are allowing themselves to remain under an 
obligation unusual in the histfjry of the people. Let me say a 
hasty word about Volunteer otticeiN. There is great ditticulty 
in inducing men to accept commissions in the Volunteer force, 
and the difficulty is an incrt?asing on(». Again the ijuestion of 
cost comes to tht* front. The fact is that the .service is to4) 
exiM*nsivi\ and manv who wt>idd likr tt) j«iiii ai«' debnn*ed bv 
this considi^ration. 

I cannot pausi* to makr .siig^r>ti«nis on thi.s ])oint, t»xc«'pt 
that it has always soeuud to me that a larger proportion of 
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001001*8 from the regular army, say one per company, wouM l»c 
an advantage. But they of course, being professional soldiers, 
would have to he paid. Tliis also would have the advantage 
of (juickening promotion in regiments of the lim*. Efticit^ney 
among Vohniteer officers I Ijelieve to he high, but (me branch 
of study seems to me much neglected. I mean a thorough 
knowledge of the geography of England, and the topograjdiy 
of each es])ecial district. Every Volunteer should l»e thoroughly 
acquainted with all roa<ls, lanes, and strategic points in that 
part of the countiy in which his regiment is stationed. 

I have time only to mention one more point, an<l that 
refers to ritle ])ractic(*. It is a misUike to suj>i)ose that 
V^olunteers luv all gootl shots ; most of them are rather ba<l 
ones, ami certainly not 25 per cent, can be clas.sed its 
♦rood ones. Money a;rain is the cause. Even Voluntrei's 
cannot see to shoot at night ; they cannot afford daylight houi*s, 
and they are unable to buy their ammunition. How can 
working men be expected thus to burn the candle at both 
ends ? (clearly the GoviMiiment shouhl supply gratis so many 
rounds per man per montli, an<l should jmy him for the time 
taken up in target practice. 

You must now allow mr to thank vou for listeninj' 
to this 1 fear most imperfect paper. If you an^ 
flispose<l to adoi)t any of the propositions I have put 
forward, the <|uestion arises, how can public opinion \*v 
awakened to its importance i How can the nation and the 
(iovernmeiit l>e galvanized into action i The Volunteer force 
is the child of panic ; must its mature strength await 
impending disaster ? Unfortunately, the pntsent age in 
England produces no leadei^ of men as in Gennany. We 
have only crotchet-mongers and men who pay fulsome ffatteries 
to the British workman in order to cajole him out of his vote. 
We Volunteei*s are 200,000, and we are all " aipable citizt»ns '* 
and have a vote. Why should we not make patriotism a 
crotchet and agiUite for improved organisation ? Public 
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pi'C.ssui'o lately has forced the Government to take some 
lumberin<^ means to improve the Navy ; perhaps the time is 
propitious for the Volunt.'ei-s. A hrand new general election 
is not fai* oft', and memlxM-s of Parliament will swallow 
anvthin*; for a vote — an ti- vivisection, anti-vaccination, the 
inocuous nature of smallpox, hlue ribhon, a deceased wife's 
sister — thev are etnial to anvthint' ; and if the Volunteei's 
will oidy make themselves disa<j:reeahle enough public opinion 
will rapi<lly V>e on their si<le, an<l by its help work such 
changtvs in the ecpiipment of Volunteei's that shouM occasion 
come, and <langer threaten our shores, we could say to them 
with King Henry the Fifth: — 

Ke copy now to men of grosser bloml, 

And teach them how to war I— and you good ye<»men, 

WhoHe limbs wei-e made in England, show us hero 

The mettle of youi* itaslure ; let us swear 

That you are Wiirth your breeding, which I doubt not ; 

For theiv is none of you so mean and 1»ase 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhountis in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. The game's af(N>t ! 

F'olhjw your spirit : and upon thin chai-ge 

Cry-(iodfor Hany ! England ! an<l Saint (ie«age ! 
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"Noz'i'/s.' 



By the Rev. C. F. COUTTS, M.A. 




KEEL that tlif Miil>jw;t 1 Imvc uhtmya foi- our 
ilim-iissiuii this fvening i.s a ilittieult one, Wt 
vvvy inU'resting to many <if iis. It is a suliject 
on vrliicli J liavc tliouglit a great deal, fur 
witliout niuci) thought it would bu alinout an insult to offer 
you the present paper. I tlo not intend to give you a long 
apology for novel I'eading, nor an argument against it. 1 take 
it for granted that most of us read novels. 1 ean sec no reason 
against it that is not e<piaJly against }>oetry. I do not <»nly 
say tiiat a goo<l novel <loes no harm t<i the i-eailer, but I 
maintain that it dot-s goo<I, always ]>i-ovided it is in proper 
time an<l placed One might deal in various ways with thi' 
subject, and e\ery way would furnish a iwjwr t<j o<ftip\- the 
half-hour allowed. For iiistAncr, theiv is the histjuy of the 
British ntJVel, and the canse of its popularity. But I propose 
here to consider the principal points of a good novel, and 
then to illustrate my meaning by the consideration of the 
works of some of our principal novelists. 

Lest it should lie thought presumptuous in one who is not 
a literary man to lay down the law, I would I'emind you that I 
only give anything I say as my opinion afU'r considemtion, 
and I hold myself open to conviction or correction. What is 
allowable in the way of friendly criticism of the works of 
strangi'i-s, woubl K- soiuewhat impertinent with those of a 
near neighbour, ami theivfore I Iiavc a)>sttiined from refening 
it> the works of a eelebratvd nuvcli.st living amongst us. That 
lady is known to many uf you personally, and to the whole 
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world bv her writinjr^ : so under these eircuiiistances I hardlv 
know whether it would be greater impertinence for me to 
ci-itieise or to praise. 

1 do not intend to let myself fall into a trap bv 
attempting the deKnition of a novel. I will consider a novel 
as ** a picture of life '* written in pmse. For without this 
prose form, the rivalry of Palamon and Arcitt* for the fair 
Enielye wouhl fultil some of the itleas of a novel. In con- 
sidering the points of a '* good " novel, I do not mean merely 
a novel which will sell well, nor oni' that will be popular and 
read by many, but "gootl" from an artistic p>irit of view. 
With this short explanation I will begin, for — 

I have .... a large feeld t<» ere. 
And wake l>en the oxen in my plough. 

A novel ought to be life-like and natural. In a picture 
nothing will make up for the want of this. No graceful 
blending of c )loui*s, no attention to detail, no tine writing, 
in my opinion, will make a good work where the main 
scheme is unnatural ^vnd forced. It must be interesting ; it 
nuist be life-like. But it nee<l not be. an<l oucrht not to 1k'. 
men* connn<»n place life. A picture of an or<linary Held might 
be very like nature, but would convey no pleasure because 
it is uninteresting. A charming ghidt* of forest, a |)retty 
village, acountiy lam* with tlowei>j, or even the conniion Held 
with living Hgures — these ai'e the kind of |)ictures we want. 

As to what is interestiuir we must allow a ;;ood deal of 
ditter«*nce in taste, <lepending on the age and position in life of 
the reader. Theie are many good works written which fail to 
interest some people, whereas to others they are of the most 
thrilling excitement. For instance, I fail to appreciate VVhyte 
Melville's books, because they deal with a kind of life for 
which I care little. But I admit their excellence, because so 
many find them full of interest. The situaticms ought to have 
dramatic signiHcanc<'. A telling situation imparts great 
freshness, wheth(»r in a play or in a novel ; and a series of 
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tlu'in, well connected, go(vs a ;j:reat way towards making a 
lx)ok popular, without spoiling it ns a work of art. 

A novel ought not to lie full of violent improbabilities. It 
is a blot when we are always meeting with surprises, through 
charaetei-s acting in an extraonlinary manner. Bulwer Lytton 
is too mucli jxiven to sti^an^e coinci<lenees of time. In inferior 
novels, as in some of the In'st, we are struck by the stupidity of 
the lH»n) or heroine who fails to see the machinations of the 
enemv, while we have seen them lon^j: before. Stranjre 
ereaturi's may be Ijrought in, but this with very great care, 
and they must be consi.stent. ( Caliban in Shakespeare, and 
Mi.ss Movvcher in David Co[)[>ertif'ld, are good examples of 
what I mean. We certainly meet with some strange diameters 
in real life, but at long intervals, and a play full of Calibans 
would 1x5 a m-eat mistake. It ouj'ht not to be too 
sensational, for it becomes \uilike mal life, and fails to give a 
detinite picture to the mind. When Wilkie Collins, in " No 
Thoroughfare," places his hero and hemine on a narrow ledge 
of ice thawing beneath them, <lown a feaiful abyss, and with 
a still greater «h»pth below, he g<x»s so far beyond rea.sonable 
pmbability as to raise a smile, insti*a<l of the horror which he 
intends. And the smile probably U'comes a broad grin when 
we hear the romantic replies of the lady to the (juestion of, 
** How iroes it " ^ 1 will j^ive one of them here : — 

HiH heart Htill 1)eat« sigaiiiAt iiiino. I wanii him in iiiy jiriiiA. I 
have cast off* the r«»|K;, for tlie ice iiieltH uiuler ur, aiul tlie rope wuuM 
Ht<|)arat<; me from him : )Mit I am not aifraid. 

Unnatui*al young woman if she was not. (.Jrt^at 
catastrophes of the day should be introduced sparingly and 
cautiously. The bursting of the Bradfield reservoir was a great 
calamity. But no good point is gained when we find a novel by 
Charles Read<», and another by James Payn, in which it is a 
lea^ling incident. In each ca.se the hero gallops madly down 
the valley on hoi-seback, in ailvance of the rushing water, and 
saves the honune, who would otherwise have been swept away. 
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Tlieie ought to be an absence of what we may call stage 
tricks ami conventionalisms. Meaningless fornmhe, such as, 
" it may better be imagined than described," " if such an event 
were told in a novel we would not believe it " — I cannot say 
that they apoil a novel, for it may l>e good in spitt* of them ; 
yet they always detract from it. I am quite tired of the old 
niixe<l conversation trick, where we are supposed to hd listening 
to a jumble of people talking (m <lirtei*ent subjects in the same 
r<M)m, ami the conversations are dovetailed into one another in 
what is supposed to be a laughable manner. There is a 
ludicrous i)arallelism in a stage trick, by even such great 
novelists as George Eliot and Charles Kingsley. In Felix 
Holt and Alton Locke the hero of each is recpiired by the 
author to be put in prison unjustly, so he leads on a mob with 
the intention of bringing them out of mischief, but is 
impi'isoned as one who had led them into mischief. 

An inferior novelist fintls it hard to depict the basi»r 
<|ualities of men an^l women without spoiling the picture by 
(?xaggenition. When Dickens or Thackeray paints a vulgar 
man he is really a vulgar man — like Mr. (tuppy in BU'uk Houjic, 
i)V Mr. Osborne in Vnuitu Fair. Hut when the dauirht^'r of 
the former paints a vulgar man or woman he or she is such an 
exaggeration of vulgarity that we no longer realise a pei'son 
at all. Similarly in dealin^j with the comic, in a novel, we 
want life. We can enjoy comedy as a very pleasing pait ; but 
broad farce and burles(|ue are out of place. I know no l»etter 
rollicking fun than we meet with in some of Levers earlier 
novels ; but it seems quite natural, as he is painting Irish life. 
I defy the ^^ravest and most sedat(» man t^) avoid lau^^hin^, if 
he reads the accoinit of Mickey Free putting a string through 
a lH»le in a penny, and when the vice-chancellor of the 
innviTsity stoops to pick it up, giving it a gentle twitch, from 
his hiding placf, hading to strange oaths on tin* part of tin' 
rt'vrrfud '^mtlrman a nniarkablc but wrll-drawn character : 
*' May the divil admire mo, but 1 saw the ha*i)enny walk." 
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Then again novels, whether historical or not, which 
deal with real charactei*s, ought to be strictly true to the 
character represented. At all events he ought to be represented 
as he might appear. I sec nothing wrong in the picture of the 
young Pretender in Wnverleij ; he is as he would appear to an 
enthusiastic young Englishman, though perhaps in reality he 
was more like the picture which Thackeray gives of his father 
in Eamond. Real men ought to be made consistent throughout ; 
not only in the one book, but in different books by the same 
author. For instance, no two men could bo more unlike than 
Richard in the Ttdisman, and Richard in Ivanlioe. True, the 
circumstances are verv much chanored, so as to exhibit different 
traits in his chamcter : but this would not account for the entire 
ditfiMTnce between th(» gross bully Richard of the former, 
and the romantic hi<;h-minded Richard of the latter. In a 
deUateable character, like Mary Queen of Scots, for instance, 
we may allow a novelist a jjood deal of license. But I cannot 
sufficiently admire the delicate and beautifully-drawn picture 
of Mary, in the Abbot, where the author seems to leavr her 
guilt an open (juestion, and shows her great powers of 
fascinati(m. I think Scott*s belief and his sympathies seemed 
to clash : he believe<l her to be guilty, but he would fain think 
her innocent. 

Akin to this matter is that of painting real men un<ler 
fictitious names and circumstances. If the outward seeminjx is 
given, the whole character ought in connnon justice to be given. 
Dickens has been justly blamed for the outward appearance of 
Leigh Hunt under the guise of Harold Skimpole. I Udieve no 
one who knew Hunt could fail to recognise the likeness, 
whereas Dickens admitted then» was no restMublance in the 
true character. It therefore di<l gieat injustice to Hunt. 

In historical novels, or those in which historical events 
are intro<luced, great care ought to be taken to be correct with 
facts, more especially where the events are comparatively 
recent. When we are introduced to the Peninsular War or 
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the Crimea, mistakes ought not to he made which a little 
knowledge of Napier or Kinglake would correct. In Charles 
O'Mulley, for instance, we have several errors as to even the 
leaders of the French army ; Soult — for example. He is made 
to take Oporto some time after Wellcvsley had resumed the 
command of the British army, whereas Oporto fell in March, 
and Sir Arthur only landed April 23rd. Again, in Massena*s 
retreat, Ney and Soult are said to be in comman<l of the 
rear-guard, instead of which a great object of Napoleon was 
to make Soult co-operate with Massena, an<l the former was 
then at Badajoz, many miles away, whih* tlie ability and 
l»oldness with which N(»v conducti^l the rear-iruard won the 
ailmimtion of l)oth armies — of all, except Massena himself. 
It takes away from the reality of a lK)ok when it records 
what could not possibly be known. Thackeray seems too 
careful on this head. H(» keeps continually accounting for 
his knowledge of private convei'sations, &c. This is tpiiti' 
unnecessary: it is sufficient that the information might 
possiV)ly 1m» conveyed to the author. Dickens treads on the 
V(»rgi» wlnMH» \ut gives C^irktn's terror at the api)roaching 
engine, the instant before he is killed. This, lu)wever, niiifltf 
1h^ imagined. But far beyond this, in an inferior novel 
called IiooL'tro(fil^ hy Ainsworth, we have a long account 
of the thoughts and struggles of a man shut up alive in a 
tomb, from which he never escapes. How could his thoughts 
be known, so as t^> be relate<l circumstantially ( 

The (piestion of the |)lot is onr on which there will be 
great <lifference of opinion and of taste. 1 confess I like a 
l»ook where there is not too much of a plot. We do not 
find these exaggerated plots in real life. Tln^re are strange 
circumstances in life, veiy strange, within one's own experienct*. 
such as wouM seem unnatural in a novel. But thev are 
mostly di.sconnected, and do not hang together like the plot of 
a novel. One great charm of Anthony Trollope's books is 
that there is little or no plot ; they give a quiet picture of 
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English life jiist as we might find it ourselves, and yet not 
humdrum or uninteresting. 

We must remember that a book can only give us 
a passing glance at the life of its characters, even the 
leading ones, and therefore there is no necessity, as some 
novelists seem to imagine, to dispose completely of those 
which are subsidiary. A picture cannot show the whole of a 
country (unless it were one of the small German duchies before 
Prussia swallowed them up) ; but a good picture ought to give 
a fair idea of the whole. So a <;ood novel, i;ivin<x onlv a verv 
small part of the lives of its hero and heroine, ought to give 
t)ne a vivid impression of their general lif(\and more especially 
of their chai'acttM's. Viewing it thus, it makes (me won<ler 
what their domestic life will be after they have married to live 
happy for ever after, and I am afraid, when they seem to me 
an ill-matched pair, I see l)efore them a good deal of miseiT, 
or a very prosy life with no natuml sympathy between them. 

A pleasant description of scenery is a great help to a 
novel ; it makes as it were a good background, and helps us to 
ivalise the event happening when we can see, in our min<rs 
eye, the place where they t>ccur. Black excels in this, and so 
il<H»s Scott. In Old Mortalifi/, the meeting in after-life of 
Morton and Burlev and their struy^tfle is made much more 
vivid by the description of the grandeur of the waterfall and 
its surroundings. Still a novel may l>e very gocxl without 
any attempt at such description, and where all our interest is 
centred on the tigin*es. Elegant writing may be reckoneil 
with goo<l scenery ; it all adds to the charm, but is not 
♦•ssential. Of coui"se, really poor writing is a blot. Bulwer 
Lytton and S<*ott may 1h» consid«*red as setting a high 
standard. 

In a picture there is often one figure which .stands out 
prominently, and on this C(»ntral figure the artist genei-ally 
exerts the utmost of his ability. So in a novel, the cential 
figure or hero, the man in whose welfare we are supposed to 
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take a special interest, ought to l>e the best and most carefully 
drawn character. He ought not to be a mere peg on which to 
hang the story ; yet with some authors he is little better. He 
is a weak compound of all the excellent qualities which a man 
can possess, everything that is good, but with no^ excellence 
in the painting, no reality. I think this is Sir Walter Scott s 
chief weakness ; his hero is generally the poorest character in 
the book. With the exception of Edgar Ravenswood, who 
is well drawn, 1 do not rememl>er a single hero who is at all 
interesting. Frank Osbaldiston, Waverley, Nigel Oliphant, 
Hairy Bertram, young Re<lgauntlet, are all of the weakest. 
Tjook how they are led astray by the first pei^son they come 
across. Look at Ivanhoe ; not merely the poorest, but |>erhaps 
the onlff poor charact(M' in the l)ook. How unfavoumble the 
contrast to the boautifni painting of The Templar, Fnmt-dt*- 
BciMif, (NMlric, (furth, Friar Tuck, Relx'cca, and numK^iN of 
others. It is the more strange because perhaps no writ4»r 
comes so near to Shakespeare in the boauty, the variety, and 
the numb(»r of his creations. 

I see no objection to an interest beincj tnven to the 
narrative by the introduction of a little of the supernatui-al. 
But it requires to be veiy carefully managed, and it ought 
never to he hi capable of a reasona>)le explanation. Scott's 
Mcwasfert/ is spoilt 1)V the White I^ady of Avenel. The 
legend belongs to the Ki*skines, of Dryburgh, and might fairly 
be introduced. F^iit where the lady jumps up behin<l a monk 
on hoiseback, unseats a bonier roblnM-, and mak(*s such al»surd 
transfornjations as those with respect to the duel, it U^comes 
ridicidous and inspires laugh ti*r instead of awe. I consider it 
therefort* a hittf, in spite of the really beautifid poetry which 

she discouises. 

1 will pn)cee<l now to di'ol with one or two j>()ints which 
immediately affect the whole character of a b<M)k The 
first of these is the questicm of rel'uj'ion. I am not aboiit 
to transgress the unwritten rule of the Athemeum by a 
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ivli^ious iliscussion. I very much dislike the genei'al run of 
so-called religious novels. They are full of narrow bigotry ; 
they are entii*ely unlike real life, or if there is a life in any 
way approaching them it is of a forced and unhealthy nature. 
In those intended for children, what a false idea is given them 
of real life, and even of that at which they ought to aim. 
Is it George Macdonald who pictures a boy reflecting 
that father and brother George are very wicked, and 
acconlingly praying for their sins, when one would think there 
is much more necessity to pray for his own ? Yet this sweet 
youth is held up (ov our admiration. However, Macdonald has 
written much that is commendable. Ft is not that the whole 
subject of religion is to l)e excluded from a picture of life, but 
let it Ikj like what occurs in lif*». Men do not on this .subject 
wear their heart upon their sleeve. I-.i»t it rather 1h» felt as a 
religious influence pervading the whole ; something which is 
only discusso<l with ont^'s most intimate friend ; .somethin*' 
which is in general taken for granted, but not expatiated upon 
to every chance comer. I know of no writer who treats the 
n*ligious question more suitably than Charles Kingsley. 

On the other hand, I cannot sl'lj the good of holding 
pei-sons of a profes.sed religious life up to ridicule. There 
may possibly be men like Mr. Chadband in Bleak House, or 
the Deputy Shepherd in Puk^mck ; but I think yon will all 
agree with me that tlK»v are false pictures of the class they are 
inti*n<led to represent, viz., the non-conformist mini.ster of a 
goo<l tleal of religious profession. Nor need a novel entirely 
ignore such a serious subject. Ouida's novels are pictures of 
a heathen country, not a Christian one. 

I think party questions are ottensive in a novel, whether 
with respect to n^ligion or politics. One may say this generally 
with regard to novels written for a puipose. It is ott'ensive 
if <me disagrees with the views of the writer, and perhaps still 
more oflfensive if one agiees with him. In Ten Thousand a 
Year, it is ridiculous where one finds the Tories, Aubrey, 

Q 
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De la Zouche, &c., and the Whigs, Tittlebat Titmouse, Mudflint, 
Gamraon, &c. But perhaps the book most offensive, in this 
way, that I have read is Mrs. Lynn-Linton*s Under which 
Lord! where she deals with sacred questions which ought 
never to be raised except in the gravest and most serious 
manner — certainly never in a novel — and deals with them 
falsely. 

Another point is that a novel, as a powerful weapon for 
good or for evil, ought always to be in good tone. Some may 
say a novel is only meant to amuse, and therefore no one would 
uret his ideas from it. B.it it cannot bo denied that novels 
ex(»rt a powerful inHuonee. I cannot too strongly object to 
that class of novels which makes the interest hang upon the 
question of a breach of the Seventh Commandment, or on 
kindred subjects. It is false to life ; for the average life of an 
Englishman is not concerned with the Divorce Coui*t. To 
most of us it would make no practical difference if no such 
couit existed. In many of the woi>4t class of novels, though it 
may be representivl as very wrong, our interest is excited 
in those who are concerned. It is not enough that the 
supposed moral is correct, that virtue is rewarded and vice 
punished. It is the dwelling upon such a foul subject which 
is so baneful, especially to young people. I have spoken 
plainly, but I feel deeply on this cjuestion. Then again, such 
novels as deal largely with crime are in bad tone. Books like 
Jiick Shepjxird and Rookwood ought never to have been 
written. Or we might instance Paid Clifford, by Bulwer — a 
writer of a much higher class. Generally we may say those novels 
are bad which deal too much with the baser and evil part 
of our nature. The first use of a novel is to amuse, perhaps ; 
but our feelings on leaving off a good novel ought to Ix; nobler 
a.spirations, in accordance with the pictiu*e of the noble life we 
find there; more enlarged sympathies with our fellow men as 
we have been introduced to different classes of them, and have 
seen how their struggles coiTespond to our own ; and a 
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feeling of pleasure at the agreeable picture. I know of no 
writer who excels Dickens in this respect. He is in novels 
what Faed or Nicol is in paintings. He can draw such 
pleasing pictures of the lower grades of life. 

In close connection with the previous point is that a 
novel ought to be a plectsing picture. I think a painting is 
^TX)ng in principle where it is not a pretty scene. Millais 
is a good example, for all his pictures which I remenilwr are 
in themselves pretty. But what benuty is tliere in Hogartli's 
pictures ? Or, to come to lat4*r times, in such pictures as 
*'The Derl»y Day" or "The Gaming Saloon"? There is no 
pleasing a.ssociati(m in the idea presented even. Somt* of you 
may also rememKn* a ghastly picture exhibited in London 
a few yeai-s ago, of a man beheaded — tlie head rolling <lown 
the steps, and the Inxly lying beside a large pool of gore. 
What pleasure or advantage could be got from such a picture, 
either in painting it or in seeing it, I cannot imagine, 
however faithfully it might lx» drawn. So it is also with 
novels which give us a revolting picture of life. I know 
nothinjj in novel writin*; more revoltini^ in its wav than the 
death of Nancy in Oliver Twi^^f. It is the most horrible pai*t 
of a revolting book. There is much truth in the remark 
made to me by a litt»rarv man some veai-s a<co, that " Ol'n'er 
Tfvist is as if a good artist undertook to paint a dung-heap." 
But this characteristic ou^'ht not to be merely ne'j^ative. It 
ought to l)e directly pleasing. It always seeme<l to me that 
(ieor«;e Eliot somewhat lost si«^lit of this, as her lat-c»r lK)oks 
s(»«»med to get less and less pleasin^j^. They were true to life, 
sometimes painfully true ; but it was the less pleasing si<le of 
life. And the later ones were perhaps more elaborattOy 
workeil out. F^ut, to mv min<l, Ihni\f.l Ikruinlti is far inf(»rior 
to Ailmn Bale as a pleasing picture. A novel, like a picture, 
ouixht to have a fair amount of liirht and sha<le. And some 
may have more of an even light .spread over the whole picture, 
while others may have Rembrandt-like effects of violent light 
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and shade. This must be at the artist's discretion. We may 
follow our hero and heroine through great troubles ; the book 
may be mournful and tragical, like Scott's Brule of Laviiiier- 
moor. But it may be a pleasing melancholy like that of the 
book I have just named. There is no need for it to grate upon 
our feelings. True there is an ugly and a grating side of real 
life, but wo see enough of it ; it is not nece.s.sarv that 
we should have it in a picture, except so far as it is intro<hict»d 
to heighten the g(»neral effect, like an intt^ntional discord in an 
elaborate piece of music. The pleasing nature may also Im* 
enhanced by the poetical ideas of the writer, for nmch poetry 
may Ije written in prose. The last point, and perhaps the 
greatest of all, is creative power. Without this, all the rest 
will make only a dull book. A novel may be perfect in goo<l 
taste, may describe beautiful scenery, may Ik? written in 
elegant English, and have many other excellences, and yet one 
may never care to take it up a second time. A good painter 
may make a beautiful picture out of a single tree, or a single 
figure. But he does not go and sit down and paint the fii-st 
tree he comes to, or the first person he meets. There must l>e 
the creative power, which makes an interesting picture out of 
the scene which he selects. It is so much easier to criticise, 
and to criticise fairlv, than to create. I could criticise a novel, 
and show some of its good points or bad points, but I could 
not write one, any more than I could paint a picture. For a 
good novel, then, there must be creative power. And as part of 
the same idea, there ought to be strong individuality. You 
may remember in the Belt case, the artists allowed that the bust 
which Bl?lt executed at the court was a good likeness of the man, 
but sai<l that it was valueless as a work of art, because it had 
no character about it, no individualitv. We ouj^ht to be able 
to recognise a work, even if published anonymously, by the 
individuality of a good writer. And yet there ought to be a 
freshness al>out it, giving a character to it, different to any of 
the other works of the same author. It should be the same 
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in kind, yet essentially ditterent. I do not consider all these 
points as of e(iual importance, and a novel may violate some of 
my ideas of perfection and yet it may be an excellent novel. I 
only say that where it does, I consider this an imperfection, 
small or great A novel may have many great faults, and 
these blemishes may be hidden by its excellences. 

I wish to employ the few minutes which remain in 
tiying to sketch scmie of the points which strike one most, 
in a few of the leading novelists. I have only time for a 
few, ami 1 must not h3 too much blamed if I omit many of 
the favourites of some present. I nee:l not go further back 
than the time of Richardson and Smollett, for I don't suppose 
anyone now cares to read the vile trash of their predecessors. 
If any pei-son should think this too harsh a term, I would ({uote 
an anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott, which places the low 
taste of Queen Anne's rei^n in a strikinir liorht. 

A grand-aunt of my own. Mrs. Kieth, of Ravelston, who w}is a |>er84»n 
of 84»nie contlition, 1>eing a daughttir of Sir Jolni Swinton, of Swinton, live<l 
with unabjited vigour of int^dlcct to a very advanced age. Slie was very 
fon<l of rejiding, an<l enjoyed it to the last of her h»ng life. Slie one day 
asked me, wlien we hapiH-Mied to he alone together, whether I had ever 
seen Mrs. Helm's novels .' I confessed the charge. Wiether I couM get 
Iier a sight of them i I siiid with some hesiUition I believed I could, but 
I did not think she would like either the manners or the Language, which 
apjinwiched t<K> near tliat of Charles II. 's time, to be quite jn-oiwr ix'ading. 
*' Nevertheless," said the giMnl oldhnly, ** I remember their Wing so much 
admire<l, and l)eing so much interest^jd in them myself, that I wish t<» look 
at them again." To hear w:is to olwy. So I sent Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
curiously sealed up, with *' private an<l confidential " on the jwcket. to my 
gay old grand-aunt. The next time 1 wiw her afterwanls. slij gave mo 
l>ack Aphni, pi*oi>erly wnipi»ed up, with these wnnls : - **Take l>ack your 
iMuiny Mrs. Helm, and if yi»u will tiike luy advice. i>ut her in the tire, for 
I found it hnpossible t<» get through the very first novel. But is it n(»t," 
she siiid, *'a ver}' o<ld thing, that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel myself iishamed to read a lNH»k, which sixty years ago, 
1 liAve lieanl naul aloud for the annisement of large circles, consisting of 
the tirst and most creditable society in London." 

I am thankful that we, with many faults still, would not 
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tolerate now such detestable books as those mentioned. 
In Smollett we find pictures of life, like Hogai*th s pictures, 
true, but coarsely drawn. His sea sketches passed muster till 
the more excellent ones of Marryat eclipsed them. Richardson 
will always be remembered by his creation of Sir Charles 
Grandison, a thorough gentleman of the old school, with its 
old-fashioned and somewhat cumbrous courtesy. Fielding 
resembles Thackeray more than any other wiiter. He is a coai'se 
edition of tliat master-mind, but, perhaps, not coarser than his 
times warranted. He painted real life: he found it coarse, and 
he accordingly painted it coarse. The characters of Sipiire 
Western and Pai*son Tulliver do not seem to be exaiifijfe rations, 
but fair specimens of the time; but they are offensive in their 
coai*seness. With all their faults, I suppose Tom Jones and 
Josei>li Andrews will be read while the English language 
lasts, though I cannot say they are healthy reading for the 
young. They might, however, be read with instruction and 
atlvantage by those who lament the "good old times." 

After the coarse period comes what we may call the stilted 
pericxl. The two Miss Porters are fair examples of it. But 
far greater is Miss Austen. Sense and SensibUltu, Pride 
iuul Prejudice, &C., show great power; thougli the language in 
wliich the men and women talk to each other is stilte<l and 
unnatural. In spite of this failing, a friend of mine, one whose 
tiiste I respect, prefei's Miss Austen's novels to any others. 
Having reatl all the Waverley ncn^els many times, I can quite 
undei-stand the sensation which they create<l. Instead of the 
society talk of his predecessoi*s, and fine sentiments, which 
always remind me of Joseph Surfact*, and make me suspect a 
hypocrite in disguise. Sir Walter Scott introduces us to a very 
<liHerent style of thing. We are at home with the Young 
Pretrnder, Chivcrhoiise is made no stranger to us, James I., 
Charles II., and both Buckinghams are exhibited Ixjhind 
the sci'nes, Crusadei's become our intimate friends; and 
all this is done in such a natural manner that we see notliing 
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strange in our company. We may read a dozen histories of 
France, and yet fail to get such a vivid and true impression of 
the chai*acters of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
as we do from Scott's Queniln Durivard and Anne of Geiersteiii, 
Then in Scottish domestic life, what is finer than the earlier 
half of The Heart of Midlothian ? I know nothing more 
noble in literature, more jwetical in its simplicity, more truthful, 
and more beautifully painte<l than the character of Jeannie 
Deans. It is so essentially Scotch in its rigid virtue, which will 
not stoop to a lie even to save the life of a sister, and also in 
the self-sacrifice, in the toil which she undertakes on the bare 
chance of success. Can we wonder at the excitement caused by 
the anonymous publication of Scott's novels one after another ? 
It is amusing, with our present knowledge, to read such reviews 
of the Waverley novels as Nassau Senior's, where he draws 
seveittl comparisons between Sir Walter Scott and the author of 
Waverley. Even when his powei-s were failing, and he was 
writing against time to pay off that great debt, not of his own 
contracting, when he produced such inferior works as St. 
Honann Wed, and Count liohert of Parla, we find flashes of 
the old humour. In his better works, in tlie multiplicity of 
great and well-drawn charactiM-s, in creative power, in pleasing 
pictures, in vivid descriptions of sceneiy, where recjuireil for 
the purpose of his novel, he far exceeds any other novelist. And 
there is no false confidence in his satisfaction as a dying man, 
that though he ha<l been so voluminous an author, he had never 
written a line to injure the faith or cause a blush of shame. 

I would next mention the Bronte family, more especially 
Charlotte, who far surpassed her sistei*s. In Jane Byre, 
Shirley, and the Profesfior, we recognise great creative powei-s. 
Her great talent enables her to place her charactei-s in 
such difficult positions, without becoming unnatural. In 
Fenimore Cooper we have, I IxOieve, an uneducattMl man, 
a common sailor, who intifxluces us by his descriptive ami 
creative powei*s to the backwoods of America and 
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the Indian tribes. His imitators are charactensed by as 

much feebleness as lie possessed vigour. I cannot say I 

admire that class of American writer that produced The Wide, 

Wide World, The Lamplighter, fcc, nor that false picture of 

slave life called Uncle Toms Cabin. Another friend of our 

youth is the genial Marryat. What boy has not rejoiced over 

Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Midshipman Easy, and his 

other sea novels. I have heard that by them he has effeete<l 

wonderful changes in civilising the navy, and that he has l)cen 

the means of inducing many a boy to go to sea, who would 

otherwise have stopped at home. I can enjoy any of his books 

thoroughly now, which is more than I c^m say for his daughti-r's 

novels. Chucks the boatswain. Hawkins the lying captain, 

Old Tom and Young Tom, Mesty, are all familiar as if we hjul 

known them. But I think he fails signally in his ladies, who 

convey no impression of reality. Michael Scott is a name 

which many of you would connect with the wizard lather than 

the novelist. Yet in Tom Cringle and the Cruise of the M'ulge 

we have agreeable, and, I am informed, true pictures of West 

Indian life. When the former came out in Blackwood, the 

crowd of incident ma<le it still more suitable. Mrs. (Jaskell 

paints real life, and paints it well. In Mary Barton and 

North and South, she shows us artizan life ; in Sylvia s Lovers 

we have the life of a small tra<lesman, and few coidd invest 

with poetry, as she has <lone, a draj)er in a small seaport like 

Whitby. But far the pleasantest and greatest of her works is 

the last, Wives and Daughters. The late Lord Lytton, or 

Bulwer, as he is still called, sui'j)asses most, except Scott, in 

the elegance of his works. Of coui-se, no writei's are luiifonnly 

good in tluar works, but I know of none in which there is such 

a disparity between their l>est and their worst as in those of 

Bulwer Lytton. One could hardly imagine that the same hand 

wrote the vile trash, Godolphin, Alice, Kniesf Maltravers, ^lh 

charmed us with Rienzi, The Last of the Barons, and Harold ; 

or, lx;tter still, his English doinestic pieces, Tlie Caxtons, My 
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Novel, and some yet later. In What vnll he do with it ? is 
one of his greatest creations, a most loveable old man, Willie 
Looseby, who had endured the shame of a felon's cell to save 
his disreputable son. 

In many novelists, like Bulwer, we find a grailual improve- 
ment ; but in Lever we find the revei*se. I know no lijjhter 
reading, when one is very tired, than the rollicking Irish fun 
of his earlier books, Hdrnj Lor req iter, Chi vies (JWlalley. In the 
later books he seems to have lost the maijfic touch of freshness, 
and we have such dreary ttiles as A Duf/'a Journey, A Lifes 
liovuinee. I have already expres.sed my opinion of Whyte 
Melville. I admit his power, though it has no infiuence over me. 
WTio can read Charles Kingsley without being the betti»r 
for it ? Who can finish Wesivxtrd Ho or l\vo Years Ago 
without feeling more kindly disposed to all around him ? A 
novelist t*\kes us out of our own selfishness, and interests 
us in the lives of othei*s, fictitious though they l)e. And 
Kingsley seems to shew us. the brighter side of human character. 
He seems to realise fully the honour of humanity, but chiefly 
when that humanity recognises a still higher Being. He never 
forgets his calling, that of leading men to worship God. His 
brother, Henry Kingsley, is unworthy to bo named in the same 
light. He always writi's like a gentleman, and in good tone, 
but I am afraid that is all 1 can sav of <roo<l. He is forced 
and unnatural ; his characters are not men and women at all, 
but W(K)den giants and giantesses. Geoffrey Ilamlyii, I admit, is 
loadable, as a picture of Australian life, but I cannot allow 
this of any other of his works. George Eliot is, perhaps, the 
most hi«^hly finished novelist of this wneration. Her books 
give one the idea of faultle.ssness ; they paint life, they shew 
the writer to ha of great culture, an<l of attainments in science 
and philosophy far beyond what we should expect from a 
woman. Romola also sliews her powei* of a.ssimilating historj% 
and of dealing with such a difficult character as that of the 
great Floixjutine Reformer, Savonarola, with great fairness. 
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To judge how true she has been, one requires immediately after 
Romola to read a life of Savonarola. Her writing is like 
Tenniel's drawings in Punch : not a line out of place. But to 
my mind, in her later and more finished novels, say, 
MidiUevlarck and Daniel Deronda, there is a lack of that 
freshness and pleasantness which we found in Adam Beth'. 
The latter might be written, as it were, while she had still 
pleasure in her life : the former convey the impression of 
having had a hard struggle with life, and having l)een scarre<l 
in the battle. 

1 do not care to write of such authoi*s as Khoda Brouiirhton 
and Ouida. Their books sell well ; they are read and enjoyed 
by many ; but to my mind they are unpleasant and unhealthy 
reading. I cannot deny the abilities of the writei*s. Miss 
Bra<ldon I oinit for reasons I have already statc^d. Mrs. 
Oliphant gives us many pleasant pictures. Salem Chapel and 
others I have enjoyed thoioughly, and they shew knowledge 
of life. Anthony Trollope comes of a novel-writing family. 
Without plot, without much excitement, his books give us 
pleasant glimpses of natural life, with many highly-finished and 
well-drawn charactei's. Hu paints the parson of the period, 
and paints him on the whoU* fairly ; at least so far as the 
outward part of his life can be seen. As a lule his pai*sons 
are the. niorr worldly sort, like Bi.shop Proudie, Archdeacon 
Gmntlfv, and Mark Robarts. Still he ijfives us sometimes such 
a saintly old man as Mr. Harding, for which alone, had he 
given us nothing else, we must thank him. The continuing of 
the same charactei's through so many books must necessarily 
cause great difference of opinion. Thjvckeray has done it, but 
Scott never, except in historical charactei's. 

How far would I^>rd Beaconsfield have been known as a 
writer if he had not been known also as a statesman ? I do not 
like his Eastern exaggerations, but his later writings, Lothalr 
and Endtjm'ion, would, I am sure, i)lace him high among 
novelists. He paints, it is true, the men he has .seen. And so 
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does many a great artist. But, like them, he stamps the picture 
with an individuality of his own. Black gives us many pleasant 
descriptions of scenery, but not that alone. He can paint 
beautifully some phases of character. The man who gave us 
Sheila in the Princess of Thule has by that earned our gratitude. 
When he deserts Scotland he is less fortunate. The Three 
Feathers and others are much inferior. Blackmore irives one 
the idea of gi-eater depth and higher intellectual powei's. I had 
heard little of him till I read Lorna Doone, which gave me all 
the pleasure of a suiprisc. If we wisli to be critical, we can 
find many faults in Cradock No well, Alice Loraine, Clara 
Vaiighan, &c., but they are more than redeemed by the pleasure 
of the whole. Like " one-speech Hamilton," Anstey and 
Shorthouse are known by their exceptional works, Vice Versa 
and John Inglesant, respectively, both very clever in their 
way, but perhaps hardly novels. 

I have still two novelists, whom I have left to the 
last, by way of bonve houche, as they have found their 
way, more than any others, to the hearts of this generation 
— Dickens and Thackeray. I should like very umch to 
give passages from their works, but I feel I have trespassed 
enough on your time ali*eady. Great friends as they 
wt»re, there are essential differences between them. While 
Thackei'ay addresses himself to the moi*e highly-educated 
classe.^, Dickens is appreciated by all. Thackeray deals with 
the higher classes (seeing them often not on their best side), 
and seldom goes below the middle stratum of society ; Dickens 
delights to paint the poor man, and is then at his best. 
Thackeray paints reality ; his characters are as real as any in 
fiction. Dickens always reminds me of Sam Slick's way of 
painting a likeness — namely, giving just that little exaggeration 
to any salient point of the features which makes one exclaim — 
" His verj' nose," " The exact chin," or " Just his remarkable 
s<|uint," making the poi-trait more like than life. Pendennis, 
Wannngton, George Osl)orne, we have known ; but Sam 
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Weller is a slight exaggeration of a servant ; his father that of 
an old coachman ; Pecksniff of a hypocrite ; Dombey of a 
pompous egotist. 

But to take tliem separately : Thackeray's finest novel is 
Vicnitf/ Fair, perhaps the greatest in the English language. 
Don't gainsay this until you have read it half-a-dozen times, 
as it improves greatly on acc^uaintance But the finest piece of 
novel-writing that I know is in PhUlp, in the descripticm of the 
row. The General, his hrother-in-law, and his friend comiuir 
to loggerheads and challenge's downstaii's, while their wives are 
(luarrelling above, and calling to them over the staii^s. It is 
beautiful. His finest character is in another work, Colonel 
Newcome. Never think you have seen Thackeray's heart until 
you have read the Xewcoiuefi. By-the-by, what a spite he 
has ajrainst mothers-in-law ! With Dickens I must finish mv 
remarks. He finds his way to our hearts. His best works are, 
I think, David Copperjidd, Dombey nud Son, ami KiclufUtfi 
Xivk'lehff. Martin Chuzzlewit I dislike nearlv as much as 
Oliver Tfvist, in spite of the attractions of Tom Pinch and Mi*s. 
Gamp. Pickwick is an exceptional book. But The Old 
Cariosifu Shop, tlumgh not among his best, as a whole, 
contains perhaps his very finest touches l)oth of pathos and 
of humour. I know nothing more pathetic thin the 
whole story of Little Nell, and, though I do not weep over 
novels, 1 am sometimes obliged to put down the book for a few 
minutes when I read the account of her funeral, and the 
poor old man, while In'ing led away, asking why everybody 
has on something black. Nor can we easily surpass the comic 
picture of the dissolutt*, kind-hearted Dick Swiveller, sitting 
<lown in the kitchen to play cribbage with the small, dirty, 
ill-treate<l slnimp of a servant, to whom he gives brevet rank 
as " The Marchioness," havin<r alwavs been used to hi^h 
societv. 

In conclusion. I tender mv thanks and those of 
thousands of my countrymen to those writers who have 
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affoiiled to us much real and innocent enjoyment, who have 
lightened many a weaiy hour, have brought vividly before us 
many points of history, and thereby given much instruction, at 
all events to myself, and have taught us also the true sympathy 
between man and man, of different grades in society. I think 
it is Lady Marj' Montagu who remarked that she had seen 
many nations, many different ranks, but she had found people 
mainly of two classes only, and those very nmch alike, lufii 
and uvraen. (Joo<l novelists, by helping us to realise this, 
ti»nd to make our sympathies larger, and thereby U) make us 
better Christians. I thank theui heartily. 



" The Present Chaotic Condition of 
Public Opinion." 

By Mr. Charles Aitken. 



JT IB my inti'ntion to ln-ing umlcr your consi (It-ration 
to-nifilit, so far as tiiiu' permits, wlmt 1 U'lieve 
is a priimiiK'iit cliai'acteiiHtic of the present 
centuiy, confining tlio range of my loniarkH 
cliieHy to certain p1ia.tcs of confiiseil uiodfvn t1ioii»I)t wliioli are 
I'xhibiteil in our own country. 

My general position is brieHy tliis — that never in the past 
has there been evinced so great a BaWl nf conflicting and 
contrmiictory i<lea.t upon nuhjects which ought to have liocn liy 
this time placed l>y pi-otracted huntan experience l>eyond the 
reach of legitimate argument, never has there ))ecn such a 
itiiivei'sal haziness and confusion of belief in mattt.'rs i-egartting 
which men formerly held settled and definite convictions. And 
it is my contention that this nebulous and chaotic condition of 
modem thought is a bad thing for individuals and for nation.s, 
because strong lieliefs (even if erroneoas) and tlie full poiiession 
of one's self, in opinion and in tiction, are the primary- mental 
qualifications of great citizens and great peoples. If this 
country has Iwen (as I U-lieve it has) steadily declining in its 
relative importance an<l influence as a factor in European 
politics in comparistm with the position which it occupied, say 
after the l^attle of Waterloo, it is mainly <luc to the fact tliat we 
have lost that l>elief in our ca[>acity for administration which 
was fonnerly the source of om- ever-increasing power, as well 
as that assured faith in our ultinmte national destiny which 
caused us not to shirk (as we do now), but eagerly and 
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hopefully to accept each fresh responsibility, as an increased 
source of prosperity and honour. For example, our forefathei's, 
after creating chaos in Egypt, by stamping out the only popular 
native rule, would never have even contemplated the criminal 
timidity of withdrawing our forces in order to reinaugurate the 
era of confusion and disturbance ; neither would they have in- 
voked in India half-civilized, superficially e<lucated, inherently 
<lishonest native help to fill the judge's chair, except in the 
most subservitMit and sulx)rdinate capacity. It is only among 
our colonies that the relics of British pluck, sense, and hopeful- 
ness arc discoverable. 

Although this is confessedly an age of special i. sis, still in this, 
as in every period of history, it is the general and prt* vailing 
t<ine of public opiniim which must be recorded against itself ivs 
its distinijuishin««- characteristic, an<l that which maiidv leaves 
its impress upon future generations. It is thert»fore a proof of 
great intellectual blin<lness to sneer at public opinion, as .sonu' 
do, as beneath th(» consideration of really profound thinkers, 
for, consciously or unconsci(msly, we are all by the lives we 
live, and by the thoughts we express, moulding the lives and 
thoughts of the countless millions who succeed us. If, there- 
fore, the conditicm of public opinion now be eminently chaotic, 
the situation is, I contend, a grave one, fraught with deadly 
peril to our immediate successors. 

The historians of the nineteenth century have a very difficult 
task in store for themselves and their readei*s. For example, 
conflicts of old usually arose and were waged upon broad and 
clearly defined issues. Now it is a hard task, even for a living 
witness, to explain why or how the most discordant elements 
band together for temporary purposes un<ler the cry U) "sink 
all difterences against a common enemv." Fortunatelv union 
thus obtiiined seldom stands the test of time, even if it survives 
the shock of abandonment of vital principle, too often th(» pi'elmle 
of such co-operative movements. That public opinion is in a 
state of chaos positively atomic is shown upon almost any large 
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platfonu, whether the gathering be for religious, political, 
or social purposes. Individuals arrange themselves, or are 
arranged by successful wire pullers, themselves a proof of the 
mental confusion which has begotten their singular calling, 
upon the planks of a common though temporaiy platform in a 
manner totally imexpected and frequently most embarrassing. 
Our AtheniBum itself is a capital proof of this chaos of modem 
thought, though it possesses one great merit which ought not 
to Ix^ overlooked ; viz. : we sacrifice no principle by meeting 
under a common roof or on the same platform. On the contrary, 
our habitual differences of opinion and feeling on nearly every 
importtint subject are known and patent to all, and I doubt 
very nuich if we liav(» ever succeede<l in seriously altiM'ing our 
preconceivi^d ideas up<m any <lispu table .subject. We sometimes 
lav the flatterinij unction to our souls, that it is a <lesire to hear 
all sides of gi-eat or popular (juestions which brings us together. 
But unless we live in the vast solitude Icmged for by the 
<ly.speptic j)oet, we find oui-selves literally compelled to frateniist* 
with all sorts and conditions of men, who hold opinions which 
we finnly l)elieve to be most <lan)aging to themselves and to the 
public in general. And the longer I live the greater does this 
<lisint(»gi*ation appear to spread, an<l the more remarkable tci 
mvself do mv as.sociates at times become. To sav that W(» 
make any progress towards real unity would be merely the 
expression of a beautifid but baseless aspiration. I fear, even 
when somewhat stjvggert'd by the eog^ney of arguments hostile 
to our previous beliefs, it is either a ease of '" he that is 
convinced against his will, Just firmly hoMs the same opinion 
still," or what is more likely and far more pernicious, we 
jH'omptly ivlegate that subject upon which our minds were 
previously comfortai>ly s.'ttled, to the large and ever inci'easing 
list of unsolved problems which toss uneasily in our brains, 
Iik<.» wrecka<re on a stormv sea. 

Now while it is doubtless true that probably nearly all 
gi'eat questions are merely reproductions of old world con- 

H 
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troversies, there is now a very gi*eat difference in their seop€^ 
and significance. Until within a comparatively I'ccent periwl 
it was reserved for a few great minds and their immediate 
disciples to distress and peiplex their hearts and intellects 
with the great problems of life and futurity. The great mass 
of mankind ate, di-ank, slept, fought, died — in short, spent an 
almost purely physical existence, disturl)ed solely by material 
w^ants and cravings. No one dreamed of asking the question, 
tixcept in moments of unwontt^d depression or extivme suffering 
— Is life worth living ^ And yet that is now the anxious 
plaint of millions whose purely physical wants are satiattnl to 
an (^xU^nt far l)eyond tlu» aspirations of our progenitoiN, but U> 
whom has come the deadly bunlen of na^'ifinj; doubt and 
unsatisfied lcm<;intrs as vaj^ue as they are inU»nse. What 
formerly affbrde<l occasional subject matter for the calm stoical 
analysis of the philosopher has now enti^nnl into the life and 
marrow of millions, eveu at an age when such profitless worry 
ought to be absolutely non-existent It was noticeable that 
when the paper on " Euthanasia " was read at one of our 
meetings the protests against the sentiments therein expresse^l 
came not from the yountjer section of the audit^nce, in whom 
the glow and hope of lift* might have In'en expected to show 
itself in marktvl exclamations of diss(»nt, but from our older 
membei's, who seeme<l to appreciate exist«»ne<' with a far keont^r 
relisli than oitht»r the lectun»r or his youthful sympathist»r.s. 
Po*isil>]y our more matured frit'uds shrank fi*om the onus of 
t4»sting tlie soundness of the lecturer's principles owing to the 
groattn- imminenci^ of their danger. Still I would venture to 
asstTt that they exliibit a healthy enjoyment of evrry-day lif<» 
and a freedom from morbid, useless, mental cjuesticmings which 
is a cherishtMl and developetl feature in the younger generation. 
It is my contentiim tliat much of this lamentable <lifference in 
habit of mind arises from this — that our fathers and mothers, 
and to a still greater degree their ancestors, enjoyed a serenity 
of thought, a healthy peace of body and mind which was the 
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natural and excellent fruit of a Hrm faith in (to them) ascer- 
tained verities in the past, the present, and the future. For 
this most enviable condition we have now substituted the mist 
of doubt, the confusion of contradictoiy ideas and principles, 
the murky gloom of a univei-sal pessimism, or the still deeper 
darkness of despair. 

Doubtless much of this confusion of thought is due to the 
excessively promiscuous character of the literature rea<l by the 
geneiul public, whei*eby a superficial knowledge of every 
s]x»cies of l)elief or unbelief is easily obtained. Of coui'se 
many, if not most of the ideas thus imbibed, run through the 
min<l like <jravel through a sieve, leavincj nothinjnr but useless 
<lregs behind ; or thev contribute frt»sh uneasiness and unsettle- 
ment to bmins alreadv sufficiently <lisoase<l. Several of the 
society journals publish the stock arguments in use on l)oth 
sides of any popular question. This suits two classes, who 
st*em to be numerous enough to requin* a special litei*atunvof 
their own — fii'stly, those who have no ]»rains ; and secondly, 
those who, as circumstances dictate, are roadv to take either 
side, and who by dint of constant practice are able to discuss 
with glib flippancy any subject in heaven, earth, or ht'll, with 
an **ru<lition and ehxjuenct* which is truly amazing. 

Let me now brieflv brinj; under vour considt^ration onr or 
two evitlences of the chaotic condition of yel\ff]nni< thought at 
the present time. Now here, if anywhen*, we ought to find 
some sitliil if round, because the Chureli claims to be the 
per|H'tual rejX)sitorv of eternal verities. And yet I venture to 
assist that n<»where in the whole rauijfe of human thouii'ht is 
there irreater din and smoke of confused and ceaseKvss conflict, 
nowhere is it more difficult for the genuine seeker after truth to 
distiuiruish U^tween the tnie and the false. The ecclesia.stical 
njind has always been prone to casuistry, and it is now power- 
fully aide<l by laymen who have, in nmny cases, improved upon 
their t«»achers. In the eajrer zeal of the combatants, cree<ls and 
<logmas upon which the logical basis of the whole fabric rests 
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are cast to the moles an<l to the bats. Not very long ago three 
clerical disputants belonging to the same branch of the 
Christian Church had to suspend their alignments, for one of 
them had made the startling discovery that practically they 
each believed in a different God, a recognition of a fact which 
was promptly admitted by the other two with some confusion 
of face. And, if further evidence be ivquired, let the can<Iid 
critic visit in succession a series of typical churches, all 
easily found in any ordinary English town within the pale of 
thfe Established (IJhurch, and I venture to assert that he will 
find it impossible to reconcile on any reasonable basis the flat 
C(mtra<lictions in cereujony and in teaching which he encountei's 
with the cardinal i<loa of that ("^hureh, which is that she is the 
divinely appointed custodian of eternal and unchangeable truth. 
There is no pretence of presenting the same truths umler 
different aspects ; it is a case of direct and intentional contra- 
diction as to the nature and methods of revealed religion, and 
in the immediate future we are promise<l the existing combined 
contradictions and mixtures, and a great deal more besides at 
different houi*s in the same church, as per the evidence of 
the Rev. Mr. Sarson, Rector of Orlestone, before the la.st 
Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Some of the Coininissionors sought to bring Mr. Sareoh to a mhirtia 
ml affsurthim ; Imt lie htul tlic counige of Iiia opinions, and was pre)iare<l 
to carry them to their logical issue. Cluincellor Espin asked him whether 
he w<ml(l mhnit "the KoiniHli Miisa." He was <piite ready. L(»nl 
Bhichford reminded him tliat among tlie Spaniards it is the practice t4» 
liave dances before tlie altiir. Still he did not slirink, though he thought 
it uiniecessai*}' to j»ut sucli an exti'eme cjvsc. Tlic Bishop of Winchester, 
alluding t4» the Anglo-lsniel cnize, iisked what sli«)uld l>e done if some 
IKJojile wanted the Jewish Passover. Mr. Sarson '*di<l not see why we 
sh«>uld not allow it, if the i>eojde wanted it."- Echo. 

The distinguished Anglo-Israelite member of our Athena?um 
who (iiui'uh'de dictti !) reared a family of fifteen upon nothing, 
will rejoice at the prospect of obtaining a fresh and conclusive 
proof of our national origin. Seriously speaking, am I not 
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warranted in jx>intiny to the present condition of the Church 
of England as a proof of tlie chaotic condition of modern 
thought ? If tliere did not exist an almost univei-sal confusion 
of idea and U'lief, would such a hopelessly illogical Babel l»e 
allowed even a tolerate<l existence ^ It dare not attempt its 
own ix»form, for in the very act it would certainly crumble 
into innumerable fragments. And does modern Dissent evince 
any givater cohesion or unity of belief ? Not a bit of it. Its 
continued successful existence depends mainly on two circum- 
stances etjually objectionable in principle an<l action. First 
there is the miserable unitv bej'otten of a conuuon hatred, 
hativd for the Church of England on account of her superior 
status and emoluments, a truly admirable spirit on the part of 
Christians who have l»een taught fi-om infancy not to envy the 
goo<l of their neighl)our. Second, perpetual disintegiution, 
whei*eby active and irresponsible spirits obtain the opportunity 
of individual work and excitement and display, untrannnelled 
by tradition or by any effective control. Again I appeal to the 
candid critic to examine a fair selection of dissenting creeds, 
sermons, and journals, an<l assert, if he can, that the confusion 
and contiadiction of <lissenting theologians is less than what is 
to l>e found within the comprehensive foM of the establishment. 
Mr. John Morley, the eminent Radical, has recently l)emoaned 
the heterogeneous character of the Lil»eral party in language 
which can be aj)plied with e([ual force and beauty to the 
condition of modern Dissent. He describe<! that gi'eat political 
combination as '* resembling fi.ssiparous animalcuhu having no 
natural affection, but who multiply like bacteria by splitting." 
** I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me these words '' ; verily Saul 
is among the prophets ! But it is an examination of the 
Gladstone cidt, which permeates dissenting ranks, which most 
convincingly demonstrates their profoundly chaotic mental 
condition. Now one of the chief elements in the Protestant 
Dissenter's creed is antagonism to sacertlotalism, though their 
pn>nenes8 to setting up small and even great Popes in their 
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own midst has become a bye-word. But what may I ask is 
Mr. Gladstone? Refer to the cohnnns of tlie Gttinv/I*o», the 
Church 2'h)ies, the Church Review, or even the Roman Catholic 
Tablet on the one hand, or to the Recoi^l, the Rock, or the 
S/iejffiehl Dally Tde(jrai)h on the other, ami you will find a 
univereal recognition of the fact that Mr. Gladstone is the high 
priest and champion of sacerdotalism, and that he is the fii'st 
Eniflish Premier since the Reformation who has tried and faileil 
to govern Ireland by direct comnumication with the Vatican. 
Even the Echo is roused to righteous wrath by his ecclesi- 
astical appointments, and efiectually trounces the Sj}Cct<f(or, 
which recently atteuipted a lame defence of its idol. In several 
ciises Air. Gladstone has deliberately selecte<l for high jnx^ferment 
men who have defied lx)th the law of the land and their 
ecclesiastical superiors, and among that category can l»e fairly 
placed the present Arclibishoi) of Canterbury, the champion of 
the '* Martyred" Lau<l. Even at Hawanlen Church, wlieiv 
Mr. Gladstone's self-appointed son officiates, the ** Mass in 
Masquerade " is habitually performed with the illegal addition 
of altar lights. Again, had the (Inirch of Ireland develoiKMl 
Ritualistic ideas like her English sister, the erasable against 
her position and en^lownu'uts would, »m the part of Dissenters, 
have been perhaps coini)rehensible. But it was her rigitl 
a<lherence to Protestant truth which roused Mr. Ghwl.stone (I 
use his own languagt*) to flestroy " the Upas tree of Protestiint 
ascendenev in Irehunl.'' I am well aware that the customary 
subt^'rfuge of Liberals is to assert that an alien Church, sup- 
jxjrted by a small minority, was an cmtrage on public decency 
an<l an Irish wrong. But if this be so. what, may I ask, is 
English rule ^ Was it not iueontestably proved at the last 
general election that thr vast majority of the iidiabitants of 
Ireland are utterly and hopfh'ssly opposed to the maintenance 
of the union ? Is it not univei-sally atlmitted that thev are so 
iiov'f I call tlh*refbrr upon every dissenting suppoiler of Mr. 
(ila«lst<;ne, nay u[)on rv^ry Liberal, in the name of common 
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consistency to act up to their professed ci*eerl, and if the State 
Church of a minority merits annihilation, Dublin Castle must 
follow suit, and join with its bag and baggage the ejected and 
unspeakable Turk. 

A final thought in connection with this section of our 
subject is this : Even the Chui-ch of Rome with her proud but 
empty l)oast, " Semper emlein" is feeling the conseijuences of 
the general upheaval, and is trying hard to adapt hei-self to 
UKHlern i-equirements, a task of no inconsidemble difficulty, and 
which will compel her either c(mipletely to obliterate her 
history, or read it upsi<le down, as many mo<leni authors 
do. Tlie same evideuce.s of unsettlement competent authorities 
t-ell us are visible in India, (/hina, and various other parts of 
the world, where the old faiths are becoming extinct, and 
genemi infidelity is the (juestionable sul>stitute, perhaps grafted 
on the vices peculiar to European civilization, the nett result 
lieing even more ghastly than original l>arl>arism or heathenism. 

Closely allied to this chaos of i^eligious or in-eligious 
opinion, and in some cases almost inextricably merged with it, 
is the chaos of political thought. I am well aware that it is 
considered a trite connuonplace to say that i*eligi(in and politics 
should never be mixed up, but I believe this to be an absolute 
im|X)ssibility. To In'gin with, so long as the Church of Rome 
claims U'mporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction, it is impossible 
to dissever religion from politics. In Italy, in Fmnce, in 
Germany, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in Russia, in England, as 
witness the Bradlaugh contests, the religious or anti-religious 
element is precisely that which gives the keenest zest to 
political warfare, and it is the constant accusation hurled at 
the Church, I use the word in its widest sense, that she has 
forgotten the inculcations of her F()un<ler with reganl to 
l)eacemaking, while the invariable retort is that she is being 
imrHeeateil, and has to fight with all legitimate carnal weaj)ons 
for her very existence. And at home every day seems to bring 
us nearer to the point when the di.si\stablishment and 
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disendowinent of tlie Cliuiclies of England, Wales, and Scotland 
will Ixicouie one of the most prominent political questions. 
Already the political vultures who battened upon the carcase 
of the Sister Church in Ireland, and on her chief supportei*s, 
the landlords, snitf the scent of plunder in the air. The nation, 
demoralised by a couree of legalised robberies, seems heedless 
of the fact, already only too painfully patent, that when once 
a country embarks upon a predatory career every successive 
sop to the Cerberus of Radicalism must be rendered more savoiy, 
and open up wider vistas of trouble and confusion. He must 
indeed be blind who fails now to see that the destioiction of 
the State influence of the Irish Church has opened the tioo<l- 
gattis of revolutionary chaos, and next general election will 
confront us with a dominant and united phalanx of hostile 
Irishmen in i^arliament who will l>e al»le not merely to govern 
Ireland as they please, but by making tlie Irish vote of 
paramount importance, England and Scotland as well. Such 
will be the result of" messages of peace " begotten in a tjT)icaIIy 
chaotic brain and carried into execution by a typically chaotic 
party, whose very existence is l)ased upon cetiselessly utilising 
the demon of discontent for the promised solution of (itterly 
unsolvaV»le problems. Jack Cade and Chaos indeed an* tlie 
presiding <leities uf modern politicians, Bismarck excepted. 
When /w goes Europe will l>e delivered up to the crude 
absurdities of men whose entire theorv of life is Hatlv 
contradicted by all hinnan exj)erience, and who, when hard 
facts knock their crusades and schemes into fragments, smile 
sweetlv and murnun*, " It is no faidt of our theories : it 
is merely so much the woi*se for the facts." Poor comfort 
for those whose lives are made miserable bv their ceaseless 
blundei-s. 

Then a<rain we are wonderfullv stron*^ in moral tone, and 
moral influence, ami so f<»rth, as compared w^th previous 
epochs. Listen to a nineteenth century moralist, who was 
lauded at one of your meetings — Emei*son. 
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S))eak what yuu tliink now in hanl wuitls, anil to-murrow 8|ieak 
wliat to-mum )W tliinks in hard wunls again, though it contradict ever^'- 
thing you said to-day. 

What a capital motto for the luodeni opportunist, Tlie 
highest ideal tlien is complete and ceaseless inconsistency ; and 
remember Emerson is an apostle whose tenets are regaixled 
with the pi-ofoundest i-everence, as they have taken care to 
tell us, by lea<Iing American, English, and foreign politicians. 
I am bound to say they pi-actice most faithfully what he 
pi-eaches, but I K»g most emphatically to challenge their new 
code of public morality. Indeed, these oracles of nineteenth 
century morals flatly contradict each- other. One would think 
that tliese transcendental is ts would agree about the application 
of the sixth commandment, at all events. Quite the revei-se. 
Mr. Bright actually <[uarrelled with his fi-iend, Mr. (iladstone, 
on this very account. Mr. Bright said it was murder to kill a 
single Egj'ptian, aggmvatcHl and accumulated muixler to kill 
hundi*eds or thousands. Mr. Gladstone, on the conti-ary, 
slays thousands with an easy conscience in the interests of 
England and the worhl in geneml. And still these two men 
can belaud each other as the <[uintessence of goo<lness and 
tmth, though, if words have any meaning whatever, Mr. Bright 
iiiiLst believe that Mr. Gladstone has a series of complicated 
murilei-s lying on his soul. If this l»e not chaotic opinion, 
what is ? It must not Ik? suppased that Mr. Bright was an 
individual eccentric on this subject, for he was supporte<l in his 
views by Sir Wilfiv<l Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. P. Taylor, 
and some thii-ty-tive other genuine Liberals, who refused, on 
this occasion most properly, to perjure them.selves by foi*e- 
swearing what they had repeatedly assei*ted in the cold 
shade of opposition. These gentlemen might be described as 
interesting survivals of that somewhat i-emote period when a 
decent regard for at least outward consistency was one of the 
most cherished and laudable features of English public life. 
Now, to say that black is white and white black, or alternately 



black and whitu, tm suits tlie varying exigencies of thi- case 
intervals of say tive iuinut«a, is an essentia]. <|uaJitication for 
the teally pmctical statitsnian. 

AnoUier interesting feature of modei-n political life in tlm 
oi>en question style of government. That i>eculiai' modem 
invention consif^ts in tliu doctrine tliat upon any ijueHtion 
which is likely to prove ilangeixius to an existing a<l ministra- 
tion tlie individual uienibei's anil supporteiM of a nuniHtry aiv 
at pcifcct liberty to speak and vote diivi-tly at variance with 
oacli other. This happene<l so freiiuuntly iluriny the la»>t 
w-ssiou of Parliament that I st^rccly ever (.-ould discover what 
side the (jovcnunent really took upon any ipiestion, ns usually 
the heads of depaitnieuts flatly contradicted the piisitjun taken 
Ijy their suboiTlinHtes iu the course of the sauie deliat*'. 
CaiTied to its logical development (and I am sanguine enough i 
to ttclieve that I shall live to see this ideal i-ealised), it is I 
diflicult to see why any line of demarcation should l>e di-awn ' 
Wtween tlie contending hosts, and in the pii^ent confused statt- 
of public opinion, I shoulil imagine that a Cabinet eouijH>He<l "f 
Mr. Gladstone ami Mr. Healy, the Maiiiuls of Salisl.my and 
Mr. Bfa.llaugh, Mr. Vainell and Mr. Beresftml Hoik-. Sir 
tjt&ffoiil Northcote and Mr. Biggar, Mr. Lal)oucliei'o iind Mi-. 
Newdegate.Sir Wilfml Uwnon and Luiil Randolph Oiui-chill. 
would enjoy the entii* confidence of the British public, Lonl 
Derliy wouhl make a capital Prime Minister, and his oeeupatiou I 
would lie to write despatches throwing cold water on uvi-ry ] 
proposition that wan submitteil by his colleagues, withoub I 
giving any clue whatever as to what his own opinions might I 
l>e, that is if he ever had any. Ami that mental condition is , 
the keynote i)f modern opinion ; it is nothing if not either I 
coldly ciitical or destmctive, forgetful or ignorant "f the fact \ 
that initiation and con.'ttiiictive ability is the proof and tokt^ii i 
of liotli genius and us(^> fulness. Any fool o»n snuish a stntUu | 
into fmgments, but nut one man in a milliim can carve the cuUI J 
marble into a form instinct witli life, aud grow, and beauty> , 
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Any blatant and plausible politician can destroy with heated 
and flippant words any existing institution capable of exciting 
ignorant envy among the masses, but there are only one or two 
statesmen in a centuiy, who, mindful that nature abhors a 
vacuum, have the genius to pix)vide a real remedy for existing 
evil, or perchance a substitute for what has been smashed and 
pulverise<l with wanton haste and fury by some senseless 
demagogue. Again, amid the general spirit of destructive 
lawlessness, it surely seeuis as if we were approaching the 
mental condition of the typical Irishiuan, who landing in a new 
world was canvassed for his vote. His only (juestion, at once 
" cliild-like and bland," was, *' Is there a govenunent in this 
country '* ? and on being informed that there was, he pi*omptly 
place<l himself in the destructive position which is an integral 
part ot his being, and said '* Well then, Tm agin it" ! Here we 
have the true spirit of habitual lawlessness and mental 
confusion which has not merely penneated all lunks of society 
(moix; especially our clerical bi*ethren, as I have previously 
indicated), but which has become the cause of a fast approaching 
chaos, in which laws shall be ma<le like piecrust only to be 
broken, the chief ortendei*s l>eing, in all probability, those who 
lielped t<3 frame them. 

Not being what, in modern jargon, is termed a scientist, I 
am afiuid to point out to you in the presence of numerous 
professoi*s of this exact and subtle knowledge what appeal's to 
me the hopeless muddle in which discoveries and speculations 
of recent dates have often placed the poor outside public. I 
shall merely give two samples. Our scientific friends have so 
successfully ridiculed the idea of periods of time mentioned in 
the tirst chapter of Cienesis as d»iys, that even the mildest 
Evangelical curate has been wont for some years past to 
explain tliat the word "day" is employed by the sacred writer 
in quite a Pickwickian sense, and that he ivally meant a lapse 
of time, varying from thousands to tens of thousands of years. 
But 1 have recently rea<l on high geological authonty that 
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there was really no necessity for trying the faith of devout old 
women in this manner; for a little judicious pressui*e by 
volcanic or electric action would accomplish in a few minutes 
what, perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, would take many 
centuries to evolve. If minutes therefore would have sufficed, 
why not literal days ? It has also been reserved for tliis scientific 
generation to derive a curious satisfiiction from the fact that 
one of our greatest authorities on these mattiM-s has traced tlie 
origin of mankind to monkeys. A purblind Toryism induces 
me to clin^ to the Biblical ori^^i^i <>f the creation of man as 
lx»in«^ more flatteriny: to one's vanitv, thoujch I am far from 
desiring to ipiarrel with those who prefer the Danvinian 
theory. Indeed, as I survey certain specimens of nineteentli 
centurv civilisation, I often wonder whv the scientific world 
<loes not assist Mr. Darwin by proving the convei's<\ I.e., 
(lemonstrate by careful selection that it is possible fur 
mankind to regain their happy, original apelike condition. I 
am sure that by a steady refusal to pass building bye-laws, 
and by an e([ually steady deU*nnination to live in defiance of 
all elementary principles of sanitation, we can look forwanl 
hopefully to the period when Richmond, at all events, will l»e 
»ible to furnish her quota of hmnan lu'ings suspiciously 
resembling our apelike ancestors. 

But time fails me. Besides there are some who ** jxlon* in 
thrir .shame " who must nee<ls Ih' dealt with. The.se are thev 
who actuallv revel in this chaos of mo<lern thou^rht, and 
rejoice in what they term the indefinite or the infinite jK>ssi- 
bilities of the future. Now it is doubtless satisfactory to 
believe in boundless po.ssibilities, however vague, especially to 
minds whose capacity for present practical thought an<l action 
is (piite incapable of being gauged. But I venture to assert, 
that to the reallv thou<;htfuI mind all this confusion is a source 
of great perplexity and sorrow in the i)resent, and of reasonable 
iloubt an<l distrust in the future. Men cannot live a healthy 
life on negations, on general dislH.*liefs, on vague aspirations, on 
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hopes of remote impossibilities. Such a mental condition is, I 
maintain, fraught with the gravest peril, lK)th to existing 
society and to future generations. The growing strength of 
secret societies too, whose purposes and actions are alike terrible 
and incomprehensible, is of itself sufficiently alarming. To 
incur their <lispleasure is well nigh cei-tain death, which no 
precaution seems able to avert ; while the opinions which they 
propagate act like insi<lious poisons throughout the lK)dy 
politic, Ix^getting delusive hopes and class hati*eds. I do not 
<leny, however, the possibility of extracting some good out of 
this unfortunati* condition of modt»ni thought, and I have no 
<loubt tluit succeeding speakeiN will administer some antidotes 
to what ilwy may Ik* pleased to term this jaundiced and 
ati'abilious paper. But there is one apologj- or defence which 
is often made for a genei^al confusion of ideas upon which I 
sliould like to say a few wonls. It is briefly this — it 
promotes toleration of divergent views witliout any possibility 
of a revival of tliose disgi-acefid pereecutions which disfigure 
the history of the past. The Pall Mall Gazette of the 2(>th 
September last had »in article upon this verj' subject, and I may 
mention that, as a rule, this paper may be described as one of 
the most optimist in existence. And yet the pui'poi't of this 
article was to bring before the public the undoubted fact that 
in France, in Germany, in Switzerland, there was at the 
pi'esent time the most open and violent persecution of religious 
opinion which, at any moment, might result in bloodshed, and 
had already caused the hai*sliest imprisonment and i-uthless 
confiscations. It was time to W*An a new erusa<le in favour of 
toleration ; the elements of pei-siHMition weiv ah'eaily smoking 
if not in4leed in a bla^e. Such was the tenour of the ai*ticle, but 
the writiM- did not point out the purely tempomiy cause of our 
present freedom from these troubles. It is due, in my opinion, 
solely to the fact that the numei*ous varieties of sects — I'eligious, 
social, and political — are so extraordinarily varied and compli- 
cate<l that, for the time being, they keep each in clieck. Each 
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frf^ment sees that iinivei'sal tolevatiim and pamianpnt confusion i 
of thought in vital to it-! continued existence. This iw no love ] 
of toleration as a great and worthy principle ; it ia the refuge ] 
of selfish instinct ; and it is venly a fmil reed upon which tn I 
rest. Combinations are not unknown upon eccentric grouniln I 
for tempoi'ary puijwses, nnd such combinations if sufficiently 
lM>werful might easily euiliark. aye and easily carry out a | 
policy of i-uthleMspoi'secution. Nay, our statesmen have taught I 
combinations how si) to do. Although subsequent action | 
pi-oclaimed the Irish Land League an illej^ orf.'anisation, i 
«-as not until eriniinal apathy for political purposes had | 
permitted (nlisoluti'ly unchecked) mutiiatinns of uien, wmnen, < 
and children, as well as pour unoH'cndiii^ auimnls, hail ignoi-dl 1 
the foulest muiilei-s, ha<l tix-Ati^^l as a Joke that.tpecie.o of livin||r J 
rlcatli fell' which the liliigliNh languagi> had to invent a new | 
woi'd.* All this was peniiitteil in the most tolerant spirit to 1 
continue, and " force is no ix-medy " was the curious watchword j 
of a party who were trying to educate the public mil 
sufficiently drastic Lamt Bill tlin)Uf;h the stupendous foretf of I 
chronic crime. But how lony did this watchword — " force Mi 
no i-emody " — i-emain in use afti^'r tin- a-vsassi nations of Lord I 
Freileriek Cavendish and Mr. Burke ? Foul deeds no rloubt. | 
but no fouler than hundreds similar which lia<l evoked iiothiTi^ 
save tlie ill-cimcealeil glei- of more than onf meirdx-r of tlie 
< 'abim-t. I say. how long did this apathy last aft^^'r the lilow* 
hail fallen wlviv tliey could U- f<-lt in high places? Not | 
forty-eight hours. It was then suddetdy discovered that for 
was not uiendy a remedy, but the oidy remedy ; and foive wa.f I 
op])osed by ffirei' and the most oppi-essive and tyrannical j 
legislation (es]>ecially fi-oin a LilH-rul |>oint of view) ever known I 
in modern tinx"', and which is .still law, was parsed in panic I 
haste, and Irish crime conjured iiit<n-xist<'n(i' by false t4>lerati<>n i 
bi>camc for the time a meiv hideous memory. But the ( 
leiaven still renmins. An illegal combination, working by i 
insidious means, and creating by its tolftrated existence what j 
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were appropriately termed " Murder Clubs/' has proved to 
disloyal Irishmen their power over a eountiy fitfully ruled by 
an alternate diet of sugar plums and birch rods, and the only 
i*esult of " messages of peace " is that, with a very minute 
exception, Irishmen all over the world are united as they never 
wei'e before in a common hatred of English rule, and are 
placed in a l>etter position for gmtifying their malice. But 
I cannot dwell on this theme longer, nor can I, as I hav(» 
said, dilate ujwn many topics which would <lisplay the extm- 
onlinarily chaotic condition into which public opinion has now 
drifted, but I cannot conclu<le without a very few woixls upcm 
our latter day poets as samples of confused an<l erratic literan' 
thought, l)oth upcm the part of themselves and their readeix 

There are very large portions of the writings of Emei'son, 
Browning, Swinl)urne, and even Tennyson, which can be 
treate<l experimentally in a verj' interesting fashion. Collect 
a number of their admirei-s, and without any coUasion give 
them a few easily-selected passages, and get them if iwssible to 
write down in simple and intelligible language what the poet 
means. The result is invariably this — About one-half of these 
acloreiN are <iuiti^ unable to give anj' reasonable explanation 
whatever; the remainder give either absolutely contratlictory 
results, or ivpeat the claptrap which some ingenious critic has 
invente^l in onler to sfive the uninitiated a semblance of a 
meaning to language which is either jingling mvings or meta- 
physical oUscurities. The latest cult (as the poetic Shibl)oleth 
hath it) is for a ceitain American g<.»ntleman, who has excitt^l 
the most ecstatic admii*ati<m from people who are reputetl 
chiefs in literature and art. This sublime lK»ing is called Mr. 
Walt Whitman. He disdains either rhyme or reason. Here 
is a Wautiful sample of modern poetry of the highest class : — 

(), cHiuenulo close, 

( ), you and me at last, and us two only, 

( >, a word to clear ahead one's iiath endlessly, 

O, something ecstatic and undemonstrable, 

O, music wild. 
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Again, we have the modem spirit of toleration beautifully 
typified thus, only I fear old-fashioned respectable people 
won't like it : — 

Good or bad, I never question. I love all ; I do not condemn anything. 
To me detected persons are not in any respect worse than undetected 

persons, and are not in any resi>ect worse than I am myself. 
To nie any judge or any juror is equally criminal with criminals, and any 

reputable i>ei'sou is also, and tlie President is also. 
The last clause is really too fctchingly poetic. One sample 
more : — 

I celebrate myself, 
And wliat I sliall assume 

You sliall jissume ; 
For every atom belonging to me, jw ginnl Ixilongs to you. 
Oh. to level occu]Mition8 and tlio sexes ! <>, tii bring all to comm<»n 

ground ! (>, adhesiveness ! 
(>. the i>ensive aching to 1>e together, you know jiot why, and I know not 

why. 

The above lofty and elevated as well as highly intelligible 
thoughts are described by Mi\ Rossetti, a poet also of the 
highest rank (!) as belonging to the veiy first order of English 
poetry. A few yeai-s ago Mr. Whitman wouhl have run a verj' 
fair chance of being relegatiMl to an establishment, the inmaU^s 
of which would doubtless have enjoyrd his productions ev4»n 
more than Mr. Rossetti. 

To sum up, I maintain that a careful or even a superficial 
glance at public opinion will convince any candid mind that 
the general chaos of modern thought is simply abysmal. 
The voice of sense and truth is scarcely ever raised, and if it 
giv(»s vent to a fi'eble piping nobotly listens to it. Outwardly, 
matters may si'em tolerably calm, but it is the calm before the 
storui. The elements are seethino: an<l will soon lM)il. The 
mad<lest notions against kings, aristocracies, legislative assem- 
blies, judges, (•a)>italists, landlords, against anything ami 
<*veiything, are openly discussed not merely by pothouse 
politicans and professional tigiUitors, by crazy pn>fes.sors an<l 
poets, and still more crazy philanthropists and humanitarians 
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(falsely so called), but by writers whose mind and 
education, undi vested of their natuiul ballast, would have 
Uiught theiu that they are simply playing with tii-e and 
dynamite. The lessons of the past are either studiously 
ignorecl, or we are told that human nature is different from 
what it was, and that what formerly was a dangerous and even 
bloody experiment is now a simple and peaceful project. It is 
my contention that this is not the case, and that the present 
eonfase<l coiulition of public opinion is certain to produce 
the most tivmen<lous and the most lamentable consequences. 
The whole scope an<l tendency of recent legislation has 
been in absolute deKance of the elementary rules of 
political economy, and calculated to beget the most dangei*ous 
class hatreds. State inttM-ference and regulation in everything 
is the order of the day, and the result is individual incapacity, 
ignorance*, and indolence, and the loss ofpei-sonal responsibility. 
Human nature remains the same, veneer it as you may with a 
Himsy civilisation, whose stock-in-trade is little else than ci-azv 
aspirations. Progress is one thing, involution another. The 
world has lasted some six thousand yeais, and has witnesse<l 
a good many mure than six thousan<l revolutions ; but as 
ivgaiils progress, the saying of the wisest man n^mains as true 
as ever, " The thing that hath been is the thing that shall be," 
and the efforts of the nineteenth century appear to promise 
nothing save the resumption of that period of priimeval chaos 
when "the earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the fac»e of the de«'p.*' 
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The History of Epigram" 

By Mr. Clifford B. Edgar, B. Sc. 

AHE subject wliicli I pmpase to bring l>efoie you 
tbis fveiiing does not, of course, a<lmit of ex- 
baiistivc treatment wittiin the limits of bnlf-an- 
hoiir, )>ut tbo time a)lotte<1 to mo will, I liope, 
lugb to let us briefly consiiier tbe onyin of cpigmni- 
luatic writing, ami the part it has since pbiyed in the literatui-es 
of me'Uivval ani.1 moilern times. The grounil we shall traverse 
is of considerable intei-est and some little importance, and if 
you find that I make use of copious illustrations 1 Ix'g you 
will reinemlKT that tins arises out of the very nature of the 
subject, Yo»i all know the story told of an old lady who went 
to witness a peifoniiance of " Macbeth," nnd who, beinj; askni 
on her ivtuni home how she had likeii the tragedy, replied 
that " it was very fine indeed, but uiicoiiniionly full of 
ipiotAtions." Now I eannot for a moment pnimise you that 
the first part of this criticism shall be applicable to my remarks 
to-night, but you must be prepared t^) fiiul the latter half of 
the old lady's venlict thoroughly descriptive of my paper. 

Let us fii-st imderstanil what is meant by the tenn 
epigram. According to the pervertiil notions of our time, the 
woi-d is belli to include the idea of somettnng smart. Hinnour, 
however, was liy no means an es.«cntial in the older ejiigmm, 
which derived its point from the terseness with which a 
beautiful thought was expi-esseil, tlie delicacy with which a 
fanciful comparison was put iorwaiil, or the ingi'uuity with 
which an obvious inference was left undrawn, tlumonr 
involves the unexi>eeted, ami hence it comes that the ]ioint of 
so nmny of the later epigrams resides in the last line. The 
wonl epijrram, viewe<l etymologically, simply means a writing 
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on, an inscription, and was employed by the Greeks to 
designate inscriptions on temples and other public buildings, 
and also records, whether in prose or vei'se, engi'ave<l on 
statues and tombs. Thus the epigram included what, in 
modern phrase, we call the epitaph. The epitaph, indee<l, is 
only one form of epigram (namely, an inscription in honour of 
the dead), and the Greek epitaph, especially where the heroic 
or patriotic is concerned, is often strikingly epigrammatic in 
our conventional sense. Witness the lines of Simonides — 

ON THE SLAIN AT THERMOPYL-t:. 

If well t4» (lie be valour's noblest i>art, 

In tliis with us no mortal men can vie: 
Freedom for Greece we sought with fearless heart, 

And here in undecaying fame we lie. 

The bievity of the epigram, which has always l>een a 
<listinguishing characteristic, was probably <lue in the fii'st 
instance to the fact that a lengthy inscription on a wall, statue, 
or tomb, and carvccl in brass or marble, would have Ix'en 
(Mjually inconv(MH(Mit ami inappropriate; and this very brevity, 
when the application of the epigram was extended to the reconl 
of heroic deeds, stiiking historical events, and the expres.sion 
of popular maxims, soon became its great recommendation. 
" Nothing," .says Mr. Dodd, " was re<[uired to constitute a (ireek 
epigram but brevity an<l imity of thought." The stinging point 
of nuxlern times was entire! v absent, and hence the truthful 
simplicity of the earlier epigrammatists finds little favcmr 
with those whose perverted tiistes lead them to think that — 

Tlie (lualities all in a Ihjo that we meet. 

In an e]>ignun never shouKl fail : 
The body .should always Ih) little and sweet, 

And a sting sliould l>e felt in its tail. 

Long aft4'r the time of Plato (B.C. .SI).")), in<leed up to within a 
couple of centuries of the Christian era, the writings of the 
(ireek epigrammatists were simply pithy vei-ses, remarkable 
only for the good sense of their sentiment, and the elegance 
of their language, and almost always devoid of the elements of 
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sarcasm. At the same time they alx)unded in gems of worldly 
wisdom, many of whieh^ have been inherited by modem 
literatures, and incorporated into their body. It has been said 
that the wisdom of a country is enshrined in its proverbs. 
Now a proverb is little more than an anonymous epigium, 
modified in passing from mouth to mouth, and finally accepted 
as a piece of joint-stock wisdom. Few languages can claim 
many original proverbs, for, on the principle that every good 
thine: has been said before, we find in numberless instances the 
modem " saw " has had its distinct antitype among the 
ancients. I could adduce very many examples of this, but one 

must here suffice — 

Discriitioii is tlie bettor jiaH of valour, 
says the proverb. The saw has it — 

He that tights and runs away, 

Will live t*) fight anotlier day. 

Butler, in his Hudibras, wrote — 

Tliose that fiy may Hglit again, 
Which lie can never do tliat's slain. 

But we find that, ages before this, Aulus Geliius relates that 
Demosthenes sought safety in flight when Philip overcame the 
Athenians at Chaeronea, and being accused of cowardice, 
replied : — 

The very sentiment that in its English dress serves us for 
parlour games nowadays. If upon the earlier Greeks we ai*e 
thus obliged to father many of our smartest sayings, in no less 
degree have they anticipated the conceits of our great poets. 
Shakespere says — 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

But Palladas, in the fourth century before Christ, had the 

same idea, thus translated — 

Life's hut a stage : then learn t4» 8|Mirt, 
And cast aside all care ; 
' Or leani, with trust in Heaven's supjxirt, 
The ills of life U) bear. 
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The Greek epigram, I Imve said, was in general free from 
the elements of sarcasm, and it was reserved for the Roman 
writei*s to introduce all the weapons of satire. But I may 
(juote a vei*se from Crates, the cynic philosopher of Thelx\s, 
which very nearly approaches the modern ideal. It is called 

The Cure of Love/' and has l>een thus rendered : — 

Slijirp hunger is tlie cure of luve, 
Or time the iiiiscliief may remove ; 
If time ami fasting give no ]io]>e, 
(io I end tliy miseries witli a i-ope. 
Turning now to the Latin authors of epigram, we tind liow 
widely they departt^l from the Greek models. Of the I^itin 
writers, by far the most prominent is Martial, who wrote in 
the fii*st century of oiu* era. Living as he did in a degenei-ate 
and corrupt age, and dependent on his pen for bread, Mai*tial 
wrote to please, and of his innumerable epigrams, which liave 
exercised a most remarkable and la.sting influence over later 
write i*s, few are not disfigured by coarse satire or grovelling 
flattt»ry. Yet of his verses enough are free from these features 
to shew with what grace an<l refinement he could write when 
so min<led. In one of his pieces, Martial, who was fond of the 
table, complains of rich plate and poor fare, and that in a style 
worthv of our own Swift or Goldsmith — 

With hice bedizened comes the man, 
And I must dine with Ltidy Anno. 
A silver service loads tlie board. 
Of eatal>leH a slender lioard ; 
" Your jiride. and not your victuals, simrc, 
I came t«» tline, and not to stare. * 

There is a characteristic vigour about all MartiaTs verse (even 
where he has wasted his talents on coarse subjects) which 
distinguishes it above the writings of the multitude who troil 
in his footsteps. When he has .seized uj)on a loftier theme the 
result is oftm singiihuly happy. Take his tine lines on the 
benevolent use of wealth, rather freely translated by Hay: — 

Tliicves mav break locks, and with vour aish retire ; 

Vour ancient seat may 1>e consumeii by lire ; 
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Debtors refuse to )>ay you what Uiey owe, 
Or your ungrateful field tlie seed you sow ; 
Your faitliless niaid may i>lunder you by stealth ; 
Your shiiw may sink at sea with all your wealth ; 
Who gives to friends so much from fate secures, 
That is the only wealth for ever yours. 

Martial had countless imitators, but none of these needs 

mention here. They copied his worst faults, and with a 

strange perversity left unrecognised his most praiseworthy 

eifoits. Contemporarj' with these writers, much that is 

admirable in epigi-am was being produced in the Etust. The 

wealth of Oriental imagciy is proverbial and familiar enough 

t<) us in i*omances and poems. Ambian literature abounds 

in graceful conceits, epigrannnatic in fonn, and of these a 

large number are anonymous. Here are some elegant lines 

addressed — 

TO A KRIKM> ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

When lK)m, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
AMiilst thy assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confessed : 
So live, that at thy i»arting hour 
Tliey may the fltK>d of sorr<jw jwur, 
And thou in smiles be dress'd ! 
As we pass on from these earlier authors to those of the 
Middle Ages, who, by the way, almost invariably wrote in 
Latin, we find fewer examples of this graceful antithesis, and 
the element of humour becomes more prominent. The following 
verses, by a French writer of the fifteenth century, might be 
mistaken for an effort of Hook, or Sydney Smith : — 

MACHON A\D HIS W(K)l>BN LB<}. 

When 'gainst Cal^s the Gallic forces drove, 
Machon, a soldier, raw, but smart by Jove, 
To the tall rami»art's height most lM)ldly dash'd, 
Wlion t]in)Ugh his wcMMlen leg a bullet crasli'd : 
** All right," he cried, ** I am not hurt a jMJg, 
At home I've got in store another leg." 

The examples of ohl epigram which I have cjuoted are of 
course merely translations of the original verses, but the spirit 
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has been tx)lerably well preserved. So forcible are souie of the 
thoughts and figures, that no amount of literary mauling could 
diminish their effectiveness. What could be more telling than 
the stricture on vanity in George Buchanan's lines to a la<ly, 

where he says — 

Witliout a rival you yourself ailore ! 
Buchanan, though a Scotchman by birth, was a Latin poet 
and historian, an<l wrote with gi-eat freedom and elegance. 
The lampoon, a pei-sonal and vulgar form of epigram, to which 
I may perhaps refer htireafter, was a great weakness of 
Buchanan's, and led at one time to his banishment from 
Scotland. The age of Buchanan, that is to say, the Eliza- 
bethan age, was prolific in all manner of courtly vei-se, a 
natural result of the manners of the time. Pei*sonal satire, 
politicial partisanship, literary rivalry, moral maxim, and even 
religious feeling, in turn in.spired the epigrammatist, wh6se 
lines, to <[Uote an old writer, " shine like silver threads whereon 
are strung rich pearls of thought." Broad humour was by this 
time fully developed as an occasional feature in tlie epigram. 
Heywood, for instance, writing in the sixteenth century, has 
the following — 

ON TAKIN<} ONES EASE. 

** Jack " ((|Uot]i his father), '* how shall I cswe take ^ 
If 1 stiind my legs ache, and if 1 kneel, 
My knees iwhe, an<l if 1 go, then my feet ache. 
And if I lie, my hack ach'th, and if 1 sit, 1 feel 
My hips iwhe, and lean 1 ne'er s<» weel. 
My ellMJWs Jiche." ** Sir" (ijUoth Jack), '* jiain to exile, 
Since all these ejise not, best ye hang awhile." 

How dirten^nt from these are the same writers lines — 

ON rRn»E. 
If thou wilt needs Ikj proud, mark this, friend mine ; 
Of gjMKl deeds he not proud, they are not thine ; 
liiit when thou playst the knave, in ill deeds gi*j>wn, 
Be pmud of tho.se ill deeds; they are thine own ; 

Whilst as an insUince of depth of feeling and marvellous Injauty 
of figure, let me (juote the last Earl of Cumberland's lines — 
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ON ST. Stephen's mart\'ri>om. 
Hnil! tlioii first sacritice in th' martyr a roll, 

Of cursed wrath and malice envious. 
See heaven wide oiiens to receive tliy 8<»ul, 

And Christ i>roclaims thee now victorious. 
Each stone tliey threw is made a gem to tit 
Til' eternal crown that on thy head shall sit. 

The succeeding age produced an array of writei*s with 

many of whom we ai*e quite familiar. Pope, Thomson, 

Voltaire, Giuy, Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith and Burns, each 

distinguished in other fields of literature, have left us many 

ej)igrams of merit; and so we may continue the list of names 

until we re»ich Wordsworth, Scott and Sydney Smith, writei-s 

of the present century. Samuel Wesley, a brother of the 

lx»tter known John Wesley, must be included in the list, and 

it may l)e of interest to repix>duce a s{)ecimen of his style. 

The lines I <[Uote were written on the erection in Westminster 

Abl)ey of a monument to Butler, the neglected author of 

Hwl'ibi-as — 

Whilst Butler, neetly wretch I was yet alive, 

No gen'r«:ni8 i>atron would a dinner give — 

See him, when starved to death, and tum'd to dust, 

l-^resented with a monumental bust ! 

Tlie jMtet's fate is here in emblem shown, 

He ask'd for bread, and he received a sttmel 

Very similai* to the style of Wesley is that of Matthew Green, 

a contemj)orary of his, and author of The Spleen. His seveix* 

lines, on the nuxleni la<ly of his time, are worth quoting, 

and, as I may point out, are written like most of the examples 

1 have given, in the decasyllabic verse so often a<lopted for 

the purposes of epigram — 

THE MODERN LAI»Y. 

C<»uld our tirst father, at his toilsome phmgh. 
Thorns in his jtath, and labour on his brow, 
Cloth'd only in a rude, uniH)lish'd skin, 
Could he a vain, fantastic nymph liavc seen. 
In all her airs, in all her nuMleni graces, 
Her various fashions, and more various faces ; 
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How had it ])iizzle<l him, who late assigii'd 
Just appellations to each several kind, 
A right idea of the sight to frame, 
To guess from what new element she came. 
To fix tlie wavering fonn, and give the tiling a name! 
(Joining down to the epigraniinatists of the last hundred 
year.s, we find a greatly increased variety of topic and style 
of treatment, many of the most brilliant pro<luctions being due 
to continental writei-s. Some of these I would have been ixlad 
to quote had I been able to fin<l them adecjuately translated, 
but it hardly needs saying that, in tlie matter of epigram, 
translation is inferior only (if at all) in difficulty to composition. 
There is, however, one body of literature, pro(hiced entirely 
within the last hundred yeai*s, whicli fortunately needs no 
translation, and to which it would hardly be proper to make 
no reference. I mean what is called " American Literature." 
It may be said with substantial truth that no poetry worthy 
of preservation was produce<l in America until after the War 
for Independence. This great event, which, in stirring the 
deeper feelings of tlie people, seems to have been the first 
thing to rouse the dormant Muse, gave a political tinge to 
everything that was written, and it was not for a good 
many yeai*s that the verse produced ceased to l>e jx>litical 
fii'st and literary afterwards. Since that time a gi'eat ma.s8 
of poetry, some of it admirable, has been given to the world 
by American writers, but 1 doubt very much whether these 
writers have contributed anything like a fidl proportionate^ 
share to the literature of epigram. It is true they have 
produced plenty of poetry full of the tenderest feelings, 
plenty brimming ovur with ricli humour, and an abundance 
of pieces characterised by a (piaintness and eccentricity 
peculiar to tlie States ; but whether it be that American 
humour and satire alike contain exaggt'ration as too large an 
ingredient, whrther the use of slang and colloquialisms be too 
much relied on to give point to American wit, or whether it 
Ih3 that writers have often elaborated their happy thoughtn at 
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too great leiigtli to be classed as pure epigi*am, certain it is 
that we find fewer genuine examples than might be natui*ally 
expected. We meet with plenty of (juaint conceits, quaintly 
expressed, but incorporated in comparatively long compositions. 
As one specimen, take the piece of philosophy which Lowell 
gives us in Hosed Biglow — 

A inarciful Providence fsishionM us holler 
O' imriM>8e that we might our principles swaller. 
This is a fair sample of hundreds of such thoughts, and of 
the way of putting them. A more refined couplet of Lowell's 
is that in which he speaks of the presentment by successive 
writei's of the same idea — 

Thougli ol<l t)ie t)u»ug]it and oft exprest, 
'Tis his at last who says it lijjst. 

This is well put; but although Lowell's poems and speeches 
are alike studded with gems of humour and wisdom, yet, as a 
writer of epigram pioper, he must give precedence to another 
who is less known in England than he deserves to be, Mr. John 
Godfrey Saxe, a poet of vei*satility and gieat refinement of 
style. I quote two examples from his pen — 

*' Here, wife," said Will, ** I pray you devote 
Just hiilf a minute to mend this c<»at, 
AMiich a nail has chanced to rend " — 
** 'Tis ten o'clock," said his drowsy mate. 
*' I know," said Will, ** it is rather late. 
But, * 'tis never too late to mend.' " 

The other contains an excellent specimen of pure repartee — 
As Tom and his wife were discoursing one day 
( >f their several faults, in a l>antering way. 
Said she ** Though my wit you disparage, 
I'm sure, my dear husltand, our friends will attest 
Tliis much at the legist, that my judgment is best/' 
Quoth Tom— **So they said at our marriage." 

To irlance for one moment at other American authors, we find 
that Whittier, the Quaker iM)et, with his sober themes and 
pathetic style, lias given us nothing that can Ik? called epigi*am. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, although {possessing a sly good- 
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natureil wit and a joyomness of heart all liis own, lias, so Ear. 
as I am awai-e, made no contribution to tliis litfiatuiv. Nay. 
even Bret Harte, with all his vigorous national pfients. h'u 
parodies, anil his dialect verses, may he seai'ched in vain for 
aiiytliing for i|iiotHtion here. Fond as our Americtin cousins 
are of a joke, the genius of their hiunoui' does not appear to 
he strongly epigrauitiiatic, 

Of English writers of the present and prec.-diiig genera- 
tions, there ia su much to he said that even the haldcst nutlinu 
would occupy a whole evening, and this notwithstanding that, 
us there secnis too much reason to fear, epigi-ani writing lias 
received a gruatly diminished amount of attentiim in late 
ycaw, when we consider the enormous body of general 
literature produced. Time forbids my enlarging on this (art 
of my subject, and besides, I may safely presume that of the 
wholu literature of tht^ epigram, it is with this portion that you 
are the most faiiuliar alivady. My ohjwt being to review the 
stages through which this form of composition has jwssed, I 
have not wished to consider the case of any particular writer 
further than as serving to illustrate the subject. I will only 
remark that a groat many choice specimens, which have 
appeared in magazines and other perioilical publications, have 
not iieen permanently prosej'ved to us; and secondly, that it ia 
by no means always in those authoi-s from whom we would 
liHik most eouHdently for examples that our searcli is licst 
rewai'ded. A specimen nC university wit, which I exti'act from 
an old Osfoiil culleclinn. will serve as one of nuniberleaa 
instances that might Iw given, in which cpigiain of merit, 
having a local and personal application, has attained only a 
vesti-icted and tcmiwrary cnirency, and then been lost sight of. 
It is a mock epitaph to an Oxfoixl ple-woman, and reads — 

T<> THE rtH'IIOI-ilB MEMOKV 'It XBJ.I, SATcnKLOK, 



Hi-ru iWv 111 ihii liiml 
Tlie mimlily uM crust 
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Wlio was skilled in the arts 
( >f pies, puddings, and tarts, 

And knew everj' use of the oven. 
When she'd liveil long enough, 
She made her last puif, 

A puif by her husband much praised, 
And now here she doth lie, 
And makes a dirt pie, 

In hojies that her crust will 1>e rais'd. 

Epigi-ani writing, V>e it observed, is a style which requires 
peculiar ami special capacity in the author, a capacity which 
does not always exist in a great poet. Cowper, for instance, 
with all his genius, was a poor epigi*aminatist, and was 
excelled in this respect by men of infinitely inferior poetic 
power. Then again, as a mere mental exercise, the epigmm is 
worth attention, for the tei'seness which it requires is of great 
advantage in imparting elegance to convei'sation an<l general 
literature. The view put forward on this point hy (Jnives, 
in one of his essavs, will ivcominend itscdf to some. He 
savs — 

Young iHjople miglit receive tlie same ailvantage to their style in 
writing, and t4» their manner of expressing tliemselves in conversation, 
fn»m l>eing accustitmeil t4» tlie force an<l c<»nci8eness ]>eculiar to an 
epigram, as it is allowed they generally do, U* tlieir way of thinking 
and reas<ining, fn»m the close metlKnl of argumentation essential to 
matliematical writings. 

Tliei*e seems to me to be considerable force in these remarks. 
The composition of Latin epigrams is still i^etained as a 
useful exercise in some of our public schools and univei*sities, 
and if it Ihj advantageous to write graceful Latin epigrams 
for the pmmotion of tei-se classical composition, surely it 
must U* also advantageous to write English epigi*ams with 
the same object in refeience to our native language. Ijooking 
l»aek on the subject as a whole, we find that the most scathing 
satire, ecjually with the loftiest eulogy, has been lavishe<l by 
writers upon each other. What can excel the fine lines in 
which Drj'den compares Milton to Homer and Virgil ? — 
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Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next, in majesty : in both, the last. 
The force of Nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she join'd the former two. 

Or again, Pope's magnificent couplet on Sir Isaac Newton ? — 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God wvid, '* Let Newtcm be," and all wits light. 

On the other hand, take the reproof administered by Boiieau 

to the abbt? Cotin, for having passed off some of his own verst^s 

under Boileau's name — 

Of all the pens which my iM»or rhymes mcdest, 
Cotin*B is sharpest, and succeeds the best. 
Others outrageous scold, and rail downright, 
VVith hearty rancour, and true Christian spite. 
' But he a readier method does design, 
Writes scoundrel verses, and then says they're mine 1 

Boileau; however, was severe on eveiyone. It was he, yon 
may remember, who wrote as an epitaph upon his own wife — 
/ Here lies my wife ; and Heaven kn(»w8 

^y Not less for mine, tliJin for her own reiMise. 

We have been treating thus fai* of epigrams properly so 
called, that is to say, of set compositions, possessing more or less 
of the poetic form in which we expect to find the orthodox 
epigi*am embodied. In modern epigrams, not only is it verst* 
which is employed, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
is rliyme also, and to our (?ars the rhynu* adds much to the 
effect. I said in tlie early part of my papjr that humour 
involves the unexpecte<l, and that this is why the point of 
mo<hMn epigrams is found in tlu' last line. I have come to 
the conclusion that, apart from the less attract! ven(»ss of form, 
on(» reason why prose is not adapted for the purposes of epigram 
is that in prose a wiiter can neither choose with the same 
exactness tin* precise moment for making his point, nor Hing 
it upon you with the same startling abruptnes.s. Hence we do 
not speak of prose epigram. ( )f epigrannnatic prose, however. 
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we find abundance, that is to say, language possessing all the 
qualities of epigram except the form and arrangement. This 
as to written language. As to speaking, of course any man 
who talked extemporised verse would run a great risk that 
people would laugh at instead of with him ; hut many of our 
wittiest men, who, like their less gifted fellows, and like the 
hero of Moliere's comedy, of coui*se " talked prose," continually 
let fall remarks which contained all the materials for epigram 
manufacture, if I may so speak. Take the case of Sydney 
Smith, who was always saj'ing the most telling things in this 
way. He said — 

Marriage I consider t4> resemble a ]>air(»f shears, so joined that they 
cannot be separated, often moving in opiMwite directions, yet always 
punishing anyone who comes between them. 

Notice here the fanciful comparison. Or, to take a " broader " 
example, we find that, someone having remarked that many 
eminent men were diminutive in pei'son. Smith exclaimed — 

Yes, there's my little friend Blank, who hasn't Ixnly enough to c<iver 
his mind decently witli ; his intellect is im[)roi)erly expose<1. 

Here we see a characteristically lu<licrous and telling way of 
putting things, owing none of its point to any pun or play 
upon wonls, on which so many of Theodore Hook and Tom 
HoocVs good .sayings are founded. 

And now a word as to the influence of epigram generally. 
In all ages the epigi*am, and its ill-bred cousin the lampoon, 
have exercised a great influence in the spheres of art, politics, 
and literature. A distich written under a pictui*e, a couplet 
improvistnl by a .statesman, or by a demagogue, or a (juatmin 
from the pen of a reviewer, has been seized upon and a<lopte<l 
as an embodiment of popular opinion ; and many a time has 
the artist, poet, or dramatist stood condenmed at tlie instance 
of a probably anonymous a.s.sailant. At the same time, in a 
vast majority of i)ers()nal cases, the epigram has not long 
survived the occasion which gave it bii-th, and even where it 
has Ijeen pi-eserved to us, we, of coui-se, lose much of its point. 
Ridicule Is a most powerful weapon, especially when contained 
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in epigrammatic form. In the liands of the author it may 
silence a rival, in those of the politician it may cover an 
opponent with confusion, even in the pulpit it may be made 
a vehicle of the sternest reproof, whilst in every-day life its 
applications are endless. 

There is one other a.spect of the subject as a whole on 
which I must ask leave to touch before closing. It is this — 
that the diminished amount of attention which epigram 
writing receives now-a-days is a matter for serious regret, from 
the historian*s point of view. As Mr. Dodd says — 

£pigi*ainmatic literature diaplays national history'. The various 
turns of events, as tliey (]uickly (Niss, are caught, and, as it were, 
] photographed in the epigi'iinis of the day ; and minor circuniBtanoes, 
wliicli may eventually enable the historian to discover the small causes of 
gi*eat changes, are chronicled in a serious distich or witty (quatrain. It 
reflects, t<M», the national mind. The chai-acteristics of tlie time, the 
tem]>erament, manners and habits of the jHJople arie i)ortrayetl. ** There 
is always a stntng reciprocal actic»n and reaction of the jxipular mind ou 
literature, Jis well as of litemture on the public mind." If this is true of 
IH>et8 in geneml, how cspeciailly true is it of epignunmatists. Autliors of 
this class have, fi'om the earliest times, not only l)een affected by the 
passions and feelings of the iH.u»pK\ but have worked uimhi those feelings, 
and directed their coui-se. 

Tiiiu* forl)i<ls any fiuthor consideration of this, the philosophic, 
an<l l)y no means the least interestinjj^ phase of the subject. 
I have attempted to trace* the origin and subsequent develop- 
ment of the epigram, and further to point out its capabilities 
and influence ; in short, to show that whatever is *' condensed " 
in sentiment, be its theme humorous, satirical, patriotic, moral, 
or eulogistic, finds its most telling om}M)diment in the fonu of 
epigram, and that the literature of this subject, containing *vs 
it does some of tlie noblest trutlis and most brilliant conceits 
ever expivssed, must be regarde<l as of no little impoi-tance and 
intt»rest, an<l as forming; in some sense the verv salt and 
seasonini' of th(* worM of lettei's. 



' Flaws in the Education of Girls! 

By Mr. Edward King. 



jjET us start with & tleRnition: EJucittion, in the 
full and just ineanui<,' of the wortl, signitiea the 
various processi-s by which the Iwtly ami iiiiml are 
thoroughly tniitK.il, .so as to fit them for tlie ivasoii- 
ah)eik>ii)ati<lMof iimtiire life. Of coiti-so in such aik-finitioii ttiort' 
is no ii'fei-ence to rehyious traiiiinir. which (hn's wkX cohk- within 
the scop*' of the pivsent 'hsctissioii. It lias iM'en finely saiii 
that "the inti'lligence cannot he unint<.'lhgently ileveloixtl" ; 
hut, thou^rh this haH the palpahle foi'ce of a truism, in practice 
it is too often ignoreil. The Haws in the clementaiy eiKication 
of girls are cases in point. In many families the unga^'Utent 
of a nui-sery governes.^ is considered as & matter of less moment 
than the genteel appearance of the housemaid or pai-lourmaid, 
and the cook is treatinl with a consideration which is fourfold 
tliat enjoyed by Iier to whom the planting of the see<l- thoughts 
of childhood is entnistetl. Is it just to expt-ct the propagation 
of bright and noble thoughts by those who are treated ignobly I 
Ruskin's pix)test (in IHIil') has almost eijual force to-day — 

Whnt t«aclit>ra do you ){iv« your girls, aiiil wlmt mvcreiice ilo yoii 
ghov the t«tu.'hur« you have chosen ^ Is n ){irl likely to think her cinrii 
ciiiiiluct. cir her own intellect, of niuuh ini|Hirtnnc«. when you trust tin; 
entire fimiintion of her charttctur- moral anil inlellei'tiial- -to a iiermm 
whom you let your sen'HUtB trwxl witli less rusiwut thnn you lio your 
housekeeiwr (att if the vail of your I'hilit were a Itws charge than jams and 
groceries) and wlmiu you youivetf think you confer an honixir u]Hin l>y 
letting her suiuutiuieB ait in the drawing riniui of an evening '. 
\xi ns not 1)L' niisunderst<X)d ; we are not making sweeping 
complaints. In thousands of homes the place of the educator is 
recogni.wd as a position of honour and of exalteil tnist, and it 
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is just that it should ba so. The onus of the flaw lies with Ehow 
wlio, by their almost intolerable snobliL-iy and mischievoiivf 
ignorance, do their best to crush out a noble energy of soul and V 
purpose frain the just educational aims of those who are ofleal 
refined and liigh-minded gentlewomen, driven by the stress ofl 
necessity to a work involving grave responsibilities, rewartlwll 
by niisei'able pay, contempt, and ingratittide, 

There are many contriluitoiy causes to the existence oR 
flaws in the education of girls; but there are two which seemi 
to meet us on the threshold of the subject. One of those oweal 
lbs existence to a mean and nariuw view of the scope and] 
province of educAtioii, and the other to that debasing " 
for cheapness" which infest'^ modern society to its laatinj 
detriment and disgrace. The first flaw, or error, is that i 
girl'.s education finishes when she turns her back upon thai 
schoolroom ; the .secon*l blemish owes its origin to tlie craving J 
for profuse variety and showy studies on the part of jiarents I 
rathei' than for that which is less varied, but far more practical 
ami emliiring. As with furniture .so is it with education ; 
vahie can only t>e estimated by the expeiience of the wwir on 
years ; cheap and showy goods chip and look hideous tbmuglil 
the le^timate attritions of time; a hollow and tinsel education.4 
collapses and dis^ista under the pressure and the inevitable^ 
necessities of hfe. Look a little deeper than the mere stirfacefl 
of things ; follow up observation by reflection and analysia,! 
and you will find it i^uite pos.sihle to trace nmeh of Uie 
discontent, the waste, the folly, and the contracted sympathiesfl 
and mental vision, the petty aims and unwoi-thy niotivDt t 
played-out old women of five and thirty to tlie cruel fate ttiab 
gave tlieni an education which was not planned Tiy practicalil 
common sense with an eye to the inevitable wear and te»r a 
the future. The phrases of our language have sotnething toT 
do with the blunders pertaining to education, and iw freijuently 
mislead as alliterative proverbs. " When do you finish your 
education " ? or " My daughter will finish her education with 
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the Lent term " are woitIs which proclaim a lamentable want 
of a just appreciation of the fitness of things. With her 
school days a girl ends a preliminary section of her education, 
perhaps; but in most cases the alphabets of taste, just 
perception, right judgment, and an acute knowledge of the 
relative value of things have yet to be mastered. At such a 
juncture it is positive folly and cruelty to leave a girl to her 
own resources of self teaching, and yet it is virtually done in 
a multitude of cases. Lacking a gentle, and loving, and 
suggestive ovei*sight, the child of the selfish woman of fashion 
who has just left school, as the result of natural impulse and 
the i-ebound of pent up animal spirits, joyously exchanges an 
enforceil sanctimonious primness for a style which is nothing 
if not " loud," and the bald literature of facts for the florid 
extravagances of voluptuous fiction. The child very natuitilly 
soon l)ecomes the reflex of the mother, and what cause for 
wonder so long as wee<ls proiluce weeds, and indiscretion is 
the offspring of folly. Of such how truly sings Coventry 
Patmore : — 

Ah, wasteful woman ! she who may 

(>n her sweet self set her own price, 
Kn<»wiiig he cannot chtNtse but jiay — 

How has she chea[>en\l Paradise ! 
How given for nought her priceless gift. 

How siM)iled the bread and spiird the wine, 
Whicli, s]>ent with due, resjiective tlirift. 

Had made brutes men and men divine ! 

With the tenuination of the schooldays tlie education of 
the undersbuiding is sometimes supposed to commence. We 
hav«» here a fairly just theory which seldom resolves itself into 
fact. But should it not have been more than a theory long 
U'foro the period of school e<lucation tenninati^l, sei'ing that to 
undtM-stand and perceive is to live, and that the reverse is mere 
mechanical existence ? Books are as essential to a girl after 
she leaves school as during the time of her preliminaiy 
eilucation. Even the slight wear and tear of the morning of 
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life will soon make shabby her small stock of elementary | 
knowledge, if they do not indeed absorb it enUi-ely, and make J 
pressing demands for moi'e. In this respect if she would be J 
happy she must he progressive, As huuiaii eilucation is as wiile 1 
oa life itself Sydney Smith and Sir Joshua R«"j'nijlda have I 
some thoughts on the " life conduct of the undenttanding " 
which may well be quoted here. Reynulda says:^ 

Even the gi-eatost tiAtuml Junius coiiuot siilwist <in its own stuck : 
111) wh'i reiMilvcB never hi miiMck luiy uiinil but his tivru will be aoun 
nHliiCL'd fnini nieru bivrrennoBH t'l ttie jKHirost •■T ^I iiuitntioiiB ; ho will 
lie ubiiged bi iinitnle himself, luid tii ro])«>itt wimt hu liiia b«[i>re rcpaaitod. 
An'l, with bin asiial common sense, Sydney Smith remarks: — 

It is H iiiiaUkL' eijunlly fiktal ti> tiii! iiieuKiry, tht' iiiiH|{iiuitiiin, tha I 
IKiwera i>f reasiming, wid tii every facility of tho mind U> tliink too earljr I 
that we ciui livi.' u[hiu our stuck cf understniiding — clmt it ia tijue to 
IcAve ntf bunincBs nnd make use uf tile nciiiiiiiitii>ii» we linvi^ already tiiode, 
without tniuhliiig uuraelveit itny further U< tuid tii tlicni. It is im mitrtt 
pnaaibln for an idle perann tii keep together a certain ntiick cjf knuwtedg« I 
ilmu it is (Kissiblo Ui keeji tiigetlier a stuck uf ico exposed tu tlie meridian I 
sun. Kvery lUy deHtmya a fnet, a rehiticin, nr nn inference, mid Uid tinly I 
niethiKl of pi'eserviiig the bulk and vnliie r>f the pile is l>y cunatMltljr ■ 
lutiting Ui it. 

Possibly this foolish desire to '■have done" with eilucatioal 
may sometimes be traced to the high presaui'e methods adopteill 
at .'jonif schools where girls arc foi-ced up to showy exiunioatioaJ 
rcsiilbH against their will and much beyond their presentV 
natural mental capacity. The ovei^rged mind of the yoang 
abhors repletion as much as does the lx»dy. and in »oni«| 
conHtitutions it seems only natural that enfurced excensive 
study shou]<l be followed hy a revulsion of feeling which* 
makes thoughtful ri'ading ever afterwanls diHtasti^ful. We 
outrage nature and commnn sense, and then inanely wonilurl 
at ultimate failure; the real wonder would U' 
otherwise. When it is remembered how fretjueiitly in afU<r| 
life the education of a girl is left to take care of itself, then 
NCenis all the greater reason that its foundations should be J 
thorough and substantial rather than showy and flimsy. laf 
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after life men more frequently build up their knowledge than 
women; by close contact with the world and the acute knowledge 
of their fellow men they are almost stung into mental activity, 
because they are almost ashamed to stagnate ; they cannot 
afford to dawdle in the rear of contemporary fact and thought, 
for they would be regarded with an unwelcome compassion 
were their minds not " up to date." But in the case of many 
women there is no special or exacting demand for an " up to 
date" self-education; other mattei*s (and too fretiuently 
absurtlly trivial ones) appear more pressing, and so, if the 
foundation of their education is faulty in thoroughness, they 
find themselves in after life in a pitiful condition indeed ; the 
showy part of their education is useless, and the flimsy 
unnatuml method of enforcing what would have been really 
useful has caused it to long ago evaporate from the mind. 
This claptrap show system of education has grown to the 
most pernicious and dangerous dimensions, and it is the 
obvious duty of every sensible parent to negative its success 
by steadfastly declining to send children where its vulgar and 
mischievous presence is evident. Can*ied to extremes it is a 
death blow to the chai'iiiing simplicity of childhood ; its 
exponents think as much of the trumpery theatricals of their 
pupils as the more conscientious teacher of a thorough 
grounding in writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and such 
hireling instructors of youth are not above pampering the 
stomachs of their pupils by a wastefully luxurious table, if they 
can thereby bribe them to give a good account of the land 
when holiday time comes round. Per se the mild theatricals 
of school life are nothing to complain about ; it is only when 
their importance is exalted to a ridiculous an<l unhealthy 
altitude that they are worthy of censure, or when exacting 
parts are taken by girls of sensitive and delicate temperament. 
This remark naturall}' suggests that there is a health 
aspect to "flaws in the education of girls"; an<l here the 
ignorance and indiflference of many mothers have as much to 



do with tlie ilefecta in question an the teachei's theiiiHulvcH, 
because after tlieii' (laughters have left ttchool the unfortunate 
silence of the mother is the not infrequent cauwe of tuuch 
mischief which will readily present itself to tliuuyhtful minds. 
Were the valuable aud harmless pages of ^ueh sterling health ' 
handbooks as those of Andrew f^jome and Oassell's Boot of i 
HeuUli more widely stutlied by the young of cither sex, much | 
.sickness and unhappiiicss would be prevented and the health i 
of the nation yi-eatly improved. In many fasliionable towns ' 
where girls' schools abound the morning walk, the veiy 
essence of fomiality and rigorous regularity, is initating 
througli its exacting restraints, and is only successful i 
peiipatetic advertiseuient for the principals, who, in tlie 
planning of such exasperating promenades, liavc an eye to ' 
much frequented streets rather than the fields where tlie ( 
pupils might i-ouip ajid play at tlieir own sweet will and 
successfully court the invigorating smiles of Hygeia. As 
bearing upon this point let me quote a few lines from Dr. 
Cautlie in the Book- ofHenUh. Speaking of the "two and two i 
Ijoarding school walk," he says — 

It is nn iudiutton that luu Ui be )^ii« Uiruogh in wliiuh tiu> girla iiuty i 
iiuitliur look Ui tlie right nor t<i tlie left, uiity neither ainilo iiur run— may • 
do ncitliiTig in fact that Nature iiroinpts them bi ilo. PUoe n luuiduulT | 
iNitween tile twu na tliey wnlk out, Mid you do wlint t« being done 
young girls' siiirits. ^^Iint is tlie consoituence after bcIiikiI lUys luv ovorf 1 
As tl)e cnptive revels when svt free, the girl mjiidiy fklU nwiiy Fruui tivr j 
stiff training : she has tiri> liven : one the biDirding sch<L">l lift), for 
siwiety niauuers ; aiiiitliur. the iiiipusite. fur homo life, in wliich ilie is sure | 
tu run In the other extreme. She niny be di<>aen fur n wife by •onioona | 
who has seen only tlie boarding school side of her oitst«no«. AHar ] 
martit^D the revulsion from tliis, the Imining of her yuulli. becomes n' 
marked, and the ncoom|ilishiiiunts aiul tmining are kidnsidi! : she becumva I 
careless alike tJ her own iinjirovemtint, tier husband's teeliiigt, anil h«r 
ohildnm'a mental welfare. Dejiend u]iiin it, this is one irf tlic chief Ci 
of unhappy homos. 

Or we may put it in another way. As tin- pony, liamiliss and i 
imiuceut in itNelf, which Iioh bcou tied up in the stable tuu lun^;. 
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is the most likely to get into uiisehief and danger, so the school 
girl, full of innocent animal spirits, and i-ejoicing in her escape 
from the austere bondage of an unnatural deportment and rigid 
conventionalities, is the most likely of all girls to fall a victim 
to the selfish and disasti*ous snares of the designing, who know 
no higher ambition than pei'sonal gratification. Thereupon, 
Mrs. Grundy, who is nothing, if not woodenheaded, is greatly 
shocked, forgetting that her harsh and unnatural laws have 
had a great deal to do with the first causes of a social disaster, 
fix>m which she hastens to turn away, with many pious 
and conventional ejaculations. " Ah but," the short-sighted 
exclaim, " if our girls are to be permitted to run wild in the 
fields, and to laugh and shout without restiuint, what a 
generation of uncouth Tomboys in petticoats would be the 
result." But does that really follow ? Health lends a primary 
charm to the gi-aces of maidenhood ; and how is that health to 
be secured ? By the observance of the stifl*, and the formal, 
and the restrained ? Are the natural gi-ace and lofty bearing 
of tribes we are pleased to call semi-savage thus engendered i 
And if not, why are we to expect the designs of Nature to be 
completely reversed in a highly ai*tificial state of civilization, 
and look for an ideal grace as the result of our clumsy and ill- 
advised methods ? Mr. Herbert Spencer s excellent plea for 
the " running wild " of girls at a time when so much depends 
upon a common-sense latitude in this resi)ect may w^ell 
commend itself to every thoughtful and humane mind. He 
does not think that unladylike habits will be formed by such 
legitimate license, and argues that — 

If tlio 8]K)rtive activity allowoil iii 1)oyt} does not prevunt tlieiu 
gn»wing up into gentloiuen, wliy should a like sixirtive actiWty prevent 
girls from growing up into la^lies i Rough as may have been their play- 
grcmnd fn»lic8, youths who have left 8ch<K>l do not indulge in leap-frog in 
the streets, or marhles in tlie drawing r(M>m. Altandoning their jackets, 
tliey abandon at the same time l)oyish games, and display an anxiety — 
often a ludicrous anxiety — to avoid whatever is not manly. If now, on 
arrivuig at the due age, this feeling of masculine dignity puts so efficient 
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a restraint on the siKjrts of lM>yhood, will not the feeling of feminine 
modesty, gradually strengthening as maturity is appn»ached, ])ut an 
etticient restraint on the like si)ort8 of girlliood ? Have not women an 
even greater reganl for ap])earance than men ? And wiU there not 
conse<iuentIy arise in them even a stronger check to whatever is rough or 
boi8ten)Us i 

Now is there not reason and practical good sense in such an 
argument as this ? Fortunately for girls intelligent ideas on 
their health education are gaining gi'ound, thanks to such able 
writers as Huxley, Herbeit Spencei*, Ruskin, Kingsley, Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, Dr. Edw^ard (>larke (of Boston, U.S.A.), 
and the Rev. Piofessor Monierie ; the last-named having done 
excellent service to the cause by including " The Cultui-e of the 
Body " in his vigorous and valuable pulpit lectures on 
" C'ommon Duties." But we must beware of flying to extremes ; 
the body is as liable to exhaustion from excessive over-ti'aining 
as the mind, as witness the not infretpient collapses of highly 
excitable and sensitive girls after a lawn tennis victory, bought 
as the result of a pernicious exhaustion, which renders the 
sufferer specially liable to fall a prey to any prevailing 
epidemic. Excessive physical tensicm may also cause evil 
results when rowintj or dancinjj: are carried to extremes. Not 
lon<j: since nu amateur oai*sman was heard boasting; that he 
would " back his sister over a half-mile coui-se with any man." 
Such a thoughtless vaunt shows that the want of a due regard 
to piopurtion in e<lueation, whether physical or mental, becomes 
little short of a disastrous and offensive deformity. There 
appeal's luss chance of the evils of physical overstrain in 
the sports of girls if tlu'y are taught at school to take a 
a reasonable degree of pleasure in gymnastics. It is a good 
siirn of the times that at many of the better-class schools a 
rational amount of irvmnastie exercise is encouratj^ed, and witli 
advantaireous results. Of cours*', as in the ca^e of the ukuv 
robust sports of boys, it is not evi'iy girl whose j>hyH\quc is 
suited fdu* the gymnasium, any more than that of every boy is 
suited for rowing, football, or cricket. The results arc usually 
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most beneficial, if there is a careful oversight to restrain any 
tendency to excess on the pai-t of enthusiasts. It has been 
very properly pointed out that one gi'eat benefit derived from 
gymnastic exercises is that the girls are, at leaist for the time 
being, compelled to wear loose clothing, in which they can 
move their arms, and experience no difficulty in stooping or 
bending and turning their l>ody. Many of them, having once 
experienced the difference between a dress encumbering their 
almost every motion and the loose, comfortable gown, in which 
their limbs are their servants, and not their tyrannical mastera, 
begin to adopt hygienic clothing. 

Of coui"se it almost goes without saying that if girls, and 
those whose place it is to teach them at school, and subsequently 
train them at home, were more thoroughly and genei*ally 
grounded in the fii^st principles of health, many of the common 
and preventible ailments of youth would be comparatively 
unknown. In that case Nature would not be outraged by the 
absurd and mischievous anomaly of the attempt to gather 
fruit from young trees with roots yet unestablished, or, to 
dispense with metaphor, to force an unnatural brain product 
fi-om tender children whose physical education can scarcely be 
said to haVe fairly commenced. If it be true that in the case 
of the adult the perfectly sound bmin can only be the com- 
panion of the perfectly sound and matured Ixxly, how much 
more so is it essential to bear the spirit of this fact in mind in 
the case of children who have so small a proportion of 
judgment to countiTact any mental excesses, caused by the 
severe competitive emulation of other pupils or the mischievous 
and foolish plaudits of designing teachers thii-sting to show off 
their skill in teaching? Or those distressing mental excesses 
may owe their origin to vain and thoughtless parents, proud 
to parade the results of examinations which may have l^een 
won at the cost of health. And even if health be not 
unimpaired, what failure is morc ridiculous than that offensive 
outcome of premature brain stuffing — the precocious girl-prig 
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of ten ur n dozen auumiui'S ? She has seldom a decent per- 
centage uf tliti child chaniiM of her schoolfellowa ; she feels I 
herae If their supeiiof, and i» theivfove conlially disliked ; tihe | 
is a midfile-agi.'d ivonian before other girls have eniei;ged fi-oui , 
the enchanting realm of maidenhooil ; and iia fur /cnr, she 
no uioi-e likely to win a husband than she is to think hei^elf | 
what she really is— the exact antitliesia of all that ta wouiauly, 
lovable and channing. May not all who have anytliing to do ' 
with the education of girls remember with profit Ribkin'4 
[weticn! and yet practical injunction : — 

Yuii liave tint Ui iiuiuli) her physictil friuiiu, lUid tlmn. lui tliu 
slniiit^h aiic gniiw will jiertiiit yim, tu (ill and teinpei' lier iiiiiiil witli kll 
kn<>wle<lgu nnd tlmuglito wliicti Uiiid tu uoufimi ita iiatunl jiistiucta tit 
jiutia«, Slid retine its niituml Uct •>! love. 

And here I venture to record the impression tliat by the 
word:* the refinement of the mind in " itH natural tact of love," 
Ruskin means to suggest a great deal more than merely 
appeal^ on the surface. It might be as prtwuruptuous att it 
might be unreasonable to contend that the instinct of love U . 
not general to maidenhoml. The fact b as widely admitted as 
its existence is universal, and yet how seldom is that "natural 
tact" educated or " ivfined," as well it might lie, with noblu 
ailvautage to all concerned f Let me be mom explicit on this > 
educational aspect of home life after a girl has left schuul. 
She has now turned her back on child life; in a few ahort 
yeai-B she will probably mairy, and it is tacitly admitted that 
on the wisdom of her choice, and her capacity to make hei-self | 
a aympathctic. intelligent companion to her husband, gi-eatly 
depends the sum of her and his happiness until death btvaks 
the bond. She will probably spend half, and the uoMt 
important port of her life aa a married women. HpeiUcing 
gimerally, how much of her home education ha^ btteti devoted 
to tile siiggi'stion of a prudent clioice, or Ui the training of ! 
her mind in the evergreen art of wlnsuuie and int^tUigetit 
companionship for lifti i Not infrequently little ur nothing. 
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And if this be really true, so long as the fact exists as a blot 
upon the higher home education of girls who dare wonder 
tliat indiscretions are commoner than they should be, or that 
the divorce court seldom closes its dooi*s for lack of work ? 
Clubs are sometimes condennied as absorbing an unfair 
proportion of the time of married men. Tlie charge may be 
often a just one. But there are generally causes for excesses 
of any kind, and they are not always to be wholly laid at 
the door of those who indulge in them. Men are sometimes 
driven to seek sympathetic intellectual companionship outside 
their homes, because they have sought it in vain at their own 
firesides. Not that any man of sense would wish his wife 
such a dull pedant in petticoats as Juvenal describes in his 
immortal Sixth Satire : — 

. . . the female jiedagogue who {yores 
O'er her Pal»eiiic»ii hourly ; who explores 
All nioiles of s])eech, regardless of the sense. 
But tremblingly alive t(» nuHxi and tense ; 
Who puzzles you with many an uncouth ])hrase 
From some old canticle of Numa's days ; 
Corrects her country friends, and cannot hear 
Her husband sohecise without a sneer. 

Rather would the WMse man pray that the wife of his choice 

might realise the dream truth of our English Tennyson : — 
Yet in tlie long years, liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in m<»ral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that tlirow the world ; 
She mental breailth, nor fail in child wanl care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like |>erfect music unto noble wonls. 

In the ciuse of not a few girls, balls and dances almost 
innumerable, a fair sprinkling of '* fii-st nights" at "risky" 
plays, and the indiscriminate reading of novels (many of 
which are mischievously suggestive), combined with the time 
si>ent on a wasteful ex|)enditure on dress, not only leave 
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meagre opportunity for any education in the innocent arts 
of B. wise and liappy life companionship, but create ho 
perverted a mental viHion that it8 attainment set-ms aliuout 
hopeless. Yet those are the girls who are fiequently the most 
eager to marry gj-eat estates, rather than noble hearts, btjcause 
they are so ignorant of just thoughts thixt they think modest 
means or a singk- life contenptible. Fortunately for England 
there are tens of thousands of homes where the moral 
atmosphere of " sweetness and light " is the exact antithediii 
of all this unhealthy excitement. But it cannot he wisdom Ui 
ignore a gross evil liecauau Iiy its side dwells a noble amuuiit 
uf good, and lience the needs be fur ivfeivnee to that which is 
unlovely and unpleasant. It is only natural that the constant 
reading of novels, the .scenes of which are mostly glittt-r and 
magniticence, whose love making is usually ushered in by r 
dazzling dance, and whose lovers are as splendi<l in person as 
in fortune, mu.st tend to excite the imprea.sionable mind of 
the recently released school girl, and lay the foundation of 
an exacting selfishness and hardness of character wliieh fail to 
find contentment in the reasonable and trampnl pleasures of 
ordinary domestic life. The mischievous fiction that single 
life is ignoble to women dies more slowly than the advance 
of education shoidd lead us to expect. Fashionable society is 
too supertieial to follow out to its only logical and practical 
ending the fact " that special qualities are necessary for 
niai'iieii life which all people do not possess." Those who 
may bo interested in following up this part of our subjwt 
might road, with benefit, a thoughtful article in the 
Waitmin^fer Rnini; for January, 18S-*. on "The Future of 
Single Women," in which the writer makes out a very good 
ease for the advantages, in wmc instances, of what has lict^n 
quaintly duscriWd a^ " an imhistriul picnic in solitude," and 
argutfs with ingi-imily that — 

'riio fftMt fitct itnii [imbleni uf femiiiinu IJfn ia wiiiiiadIiihii], witli 
Hit iu iHiBiiliilities mill vniielieB— tt'ifuluHxl niiii luntherhiMHl iini iacidsnt*! 
l«i-ta wliii:li niay ur uuiy iiul oalur iiilu tliu lifu uf oadx wmiuui. 
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He asserts that — 

Womanhood and wifehood are not co-extenflive) but up to this time 
we have acted as Uiough they were. 

Reference having been incidentally made to the mis- 
chievous influence of " risky " novels in the home education 
of girls, it is only just to pay some small tribute to the 
benificent educational influence of noble fiction. Insidious 
and dangerous novels are often first read as the result of mere 
acci<lent. Given a home with only a contemptible permanent 
supply of literature, the circulating library is eagerly resorted 
to and fiction often selected haphazaixl, as the title strikes the 
taste of the borrower, who, on such a principle of choice, may 
have the misfortune to unwittingly drift into the pemsal of 
that which may be as insidious as it is unhealthy. Youth is 
the penoil of acute mental hunger ; is it reasonable to expect 
the mvenous to l>e fastidious ? But, by a judicious care, and 
small expenditure, the home libraiy of fiction may give an 
early and noble tone to taste, and so supply the more urgent 
mental wants of youth, that there need be small fear of a 
descent to the garbage of the gutter. How can some parents 
consistently censure their children for reading woi-se than 
foolish books, when they have l>een so cruelly careless and 
neglectful as not to scatter alK)ut their homes healthy novels 
of worth and permanent repute ? And these are just the purse- 
proud, ostentatious members of the shol>ocracy who will waste 
over the wines of a solemn and tedious and dreary dinner as 
much money as would l)uy their children a twelvemonth s 
supply of sound and invigorating fiction. What is the petty 
social gain derived from such doleful and heailleas cei*emonials 
compared to the noble mental fare which may Ikj gathered 
from the study of Agnes in Dnv'ul Coppevjicld, or Tix^llopes 
Grace Ci*awley, or the Cecilia Travei-s of Kenebn Chillingly, 
or Thackei-ay 8 Lady Castlewood, or the mother of Amyaa 
Leigh in Charles Kingsley's WesHvunl Ho! But often, in 
such ill-ordered homes, though good fiction is wanting, some 
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baleful society journals (vre not. So young ami hungry eycH 
fall on these to tlieir peril ; the peroiciom is read becaase the 
healthy and invigorating are not at hand. Surely, if parents 
' — hardened men and women of the world — consider themsolvox 
past contamination from such nources. they might have some 
thought for the sweetness and cleanliness of their chUdi-en's 
minds. Let Mr. Justice Hawkins lie put in evidence on this 
point of the evil tendency of -lonie society journals. In 
summing up a ca.se, on Mai-ch 17, iM^-i, he said— 

Uo dill licit chink that IniUeH would tike it to tjfi sAnxmA 

that they even rent! sucli nrtiolaa an thuxe whJiJi htui lieen renil in court. 
Were all Uieae descriptions nf iiupiM|>rietie», of iuinioral aiid dii);u«Un); 
■ceiiw calculated tu serve any goud purjKisc ) Hnd such articles a taodency 
to proiuDte iiuirality, Ui preserve the innocence of jiuru-uiinded girb. or 
even t«i give hariidess aniiiBuniout Ui either sex. or were they written for 
the ))iiriKiRe of jmnduring to de|>Kve(l and |inirieiit Hpiwtittu already 
existing, or of creating de^inived and |inirient Hpjx-titvB in tliuse hm yet. 
strange lii them. 

In theati-ical matters things are little if any better. Look round 
any theatre on the occasion of a " firat night," and see how 
large a section of the audience is luaile up of (juitc young girln. 
WTio dare blame them for being there, should the drama prove 
of a mischievous character, and the plot l>e nothing if not 
alwunding in suggestive an'l " risky " situations i But why 
give them the cliance of l>einp there at all ? Surely a woek 
after a jnvmiciv would suffice. Not only would the company 
act better, but there would then be time to avoid moral taint, 
should the a-itiqiien indicate its pit-sence. It is certainly time 
to speak out when even one of the better edited society papers, 
not notorious for its pruderj-, thus protests in its criticism of 
■ Princess George " {Soc'icli/. Januarj" 2*. ISK,))— 

Hill it in no longer coimiilered iiiipro|ier for women and yniing iprl* 
lo witness plnys which ni'e little mom tluui n picture of vicv put int» 
action, and to fallow with interest nnd with'>iit shune iliu intricaciua ••! 
illicit (uiiours. A coiiplu 'if lumdrod jcara or so agii, when tli« looau 
comediu of the Restomtion rvflcctod the vicioiu manners of the Cotirt anil 
age, women went to the thentre and lan|{lied over . . lascivioua dialogiM 
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. . . but they at least assumed the virtue of modesty if they had it 
not, and paid a certain homage to decency by wearing masks. Our 
modem maids and matrons are more honest, or more callous. They 
listen to suggestive innuendos with cocked ears, and endorse them with a 
smile. 

Surely these are bitter, scathing words, though tliey apply only 
to the careless section of the theatre-going community. But, 
is thei'e not a cause when facts are fairly faced ? If you pride 
yourself upon your knowledge of the world, and yet doubt such 
facts in their bearing upon some ill-regulated houses, just take 
an analytical glance round one or two theatres which shall be 
nameless, and which aiv now tilled nightly by eager and 
appreciative throngs. 

But a truce to objection and censure. The educational 
flaws and faults in the tmining of girls, in a multitude of 
showy and unsul)stantial schools and homes, find a noble 
reverse in the love, and the skill, and solicitude of those who 
are the exponents of " a more excellent way." All honour to 
such sensible. Christian teachei-s ! But what an uphill work is 
theirs in a world which puts a premium on claptittp, and most 
things which pertain to the unsubstantial and showy. Ai'e 
//(rf«e hollow methoils those that produce the hei*oic wives who 
ai^e at their best when sickness strikes down the husband, or 
financial adversity desolates tlie heai-th ? Are these paltry 
methods those that produce the wives whose thoughtiiil and 
welcome counsel save the husband from many a false financial 
move, and whose genial intellectual companionship makes the 
home coming bright in anticipation and brighter in reality. 
The response of the experience of thousands of much bles.sed 
husliands is — " No : a thousand times, No.'' And if that l>e 
fact, and if it be equally a fact that throngli the heartless 
dishonesty, indifference, or laxity of those whose lofty ambition 
it should Ikj to mould the minds and tastes of girlhood 
and maidenhood many an otherwise fair life is inaned and 
flawed past recovery, then what solicitude shall be thought 
too great or what pains too exhaastive or constant to secure 
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a near approach to the clainty and winsome ideal of the 
poet? — 

In mind and manners how discreet ! 

How artless in her very art ; 
How candid in discourse ; how sweet 
The concord of her lips and heart. 
How simple and how circumspect ; 
How subtle and how fancy free ; 
Tliough sacred to her love, how deck't 
With unexclusive courtesy. 
And, with such sweet wor<ls rini^inj:^ in your eai-s I fain wouhl 
leave vou to discussion. 



Marrh .UHh, ISSr,, 







" Hospital Reform." 



By DR. Roberts Lavt. 



1 N acceding to tlic request of the Council to bring 
the suliject of Haspital Refonu before the mcm- 
bei-3 of the Athenieuin, I could not fail to see 
that it is one in which all classes are interested, 
and HO well calculated, in .spite of the inadequate manner in 
which I fear it will be inti-oduccd, to I>e productive of an 
interesting and vaUiahlo debate. At the commencement I 
must call your attention to a reform which has already been 
quietly and effectively carrit'd out, in the marvellous improve- 
ments of the nui-sing arrangements. Tlie managers of the 
large hospitals deserve the highest praise both fi-om their 
supporters and those who are uiifortnnat<Oy obliged to seek 
relief from their aufferings at such institutions that the &lra. 
Gamp whom Dickens has mode celebrated in Martin 
ChuzzletL-'U has l>ecome a thing of the past and as unknown as 
Mi's. Hanis was to Mrs. Gamp's acquaintances. Her place is 
filled by women who undei-take the very anluous duties of 
nursing from a love of the work. I cannot help mentioning 
that a nunc has recently died at her post in University 
College Haspital, and Vieeii followed to her grave by all with 
whom she hail worked for fifteen yeai's as a last token of their 
respect and affection. >She was one of the first to i-cceive the 
decomticm of St. Katherino, i-ecently in.stituted by the Queen, 
A rewanl not lightly or inconsiderately bi'stowed. Nothing 
that I can wiitt- could in the smallest degree convey her woith 
nor the loss the hospital has sustained in her death. Is it 
possible for any woman to have spent her life more nobly or 
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more unselfishly ? In dealing with the question I only do so 
as far as it aflects the large and voluntary hospitals of the 
kingdom. Other reforms in the working of the large hospitals 
have been recognised by those who are intei*ested in them for 
some time. That such is the case is shown by the fact that the 
Hospital Association has been formed. This a&sociation 
sprang from a conference on hospital administration held by 
the Social Science Association, when a committee was formed 
on which was founded *' The Hospital Association." It has on 
its council men who are connected, either as administrators or 
medical officers, with most of the large London and provincial 
hospitals. The inaiigurdl meeting was held at the Mansion 
House on the 1st February, 18S4'. I am indel)ted to the secre- 
tary of the association, Mr. (Mitlbrd Smith, for much valuable 
information and literature on the subject. It is a matter for 
congratulation that such a society exists, as it is to be hoped 
that it will extinguish the rivahy, even if friendly, which has 
hithei"to existed between the lai-ge London hospitals, and 
compelle 1 the managei-s or secretaries of their respective 
institutions to cudgel their brains to <lt;vise new plans for 
inducing tlie cliarity giving portion of the public to bestow 
their money on tlie institution whose claims they advance. 
Balls, bazaai-s, fancy faii-s are all employed as means for 
raising the wind, and menibei-s of the theatrical pix>fession are 
often pei*suade<l to give their time and tilents to biing grist to 
one or other of the hospital mills. The cnidit of the latest 
i»lea b(»longs to a talented actress whom the members are to 
have the pleasure of hearing during the sessiim, who has given 
the proceeds of the sale of a paper read by her at the last 
meeting of the Social Science Congress to the (lielsea Hospitiil 
for Women. It is notorious that hospitals are always deeply 
in debt and in urgent want of funds. In the reports of work 
done during the \'ear it is considered most damairinjr if a larcre 
incnaise in the number of people over the previous year is not 
shown. Hence it must with regret be admitted that the 
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quantity, not the quality, of the work done is considered 
most likely to attract funds. Dr. Fairlie Clarke wrote in 
MacmiUan's Magazine — 

It requires some s^lf -denial on the part of both the managers and 
the medical officers to sanction an alteration whereby the number of 
applicants would be diminished to any considerable extent. It is only 
natural that those benevolent gentlemen who give largely both of their 
money and time to support and to manage a hospital should wish to see 
the institution prosper, and we have got into the way of thinking that 
the chief test 'of prosperity is the number of applicants for admission. 
Thus it is almost thought necessary to offer some explanation if the 
number of patients one year is smaller than it was the year before, and an 
ever increasing muster-roll is taken as a subject of congratulation. Surely 
if this be so, it is allowing a mistaken charity to over-ride our patriotism, 
it is to ctmgratulate ourselves upon what is, in fact, a mark of social 
decay, and of the unsatisfactory relaticm in which different classes stand 
towards one another. Strange as it may seem to some, it is clear to all 
thoughtful men that if any amelioration is going on in the social condition 
of the lower orders, the dole giWng charities — whether their doles are 
bread, blankets, or medical advice — ought to be diminishing the circle of 
their gifts and not enlarging it. Thus the managers of the hoepitab, 
when called upon to initiate a refonu, are asked to allow their numbers 
to be diminished and some of their applicants drafted off to other 
institutions. 

It is in the out-patient depaHment that this has been 
carried out most successfully; consequently it is here the 
greatest abuses are to be found. The libei*al way in which the 
doors have been thi*own open to rich and poor alike, no 
questions asked, has naturally given the public to believe that 
all are free to avail themselves of the advantages, real or 
imaginary, that are offered by the hospitals. In this com- 
mercial age the ruling spirit seems to be an endeavour on the 
part of most people to get what they want for as little as 
passible, and if for nothing so much the better. It would be 
surprising indeed had the out-patients departments of the 
hospitals not l)een freely made use* of. Tliere is no doubt that 
many of the applicants are in a position to pay, and often well, 
for medical attendance. Many not able to pay a large doctor's 
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bill at once could invest a certain sum at intervals, and so 

prepare for a rainy day. I have been frequently astonislied 

how very negligent working men are in joining such clubs a.s 

the Odd Fellows or Free Foresters when, for a small annual, 

quaiierly, or monthly payment, they can insure me<1ical 

attendance in illness, besides many other l)enefit8. The 

following extract from the British und Fovtiiju Medico- 

Cliiriir(jic((l Review for January, 187> (just ti;n years ago), 

w^ill give some idea of the department in question : — 

Hospital ]Mitieiits arc frcfjueiitly soon at tho rato <»f fifty an hour. It 
is truo that privato practice doniands some little amenities which are not 
ro<][uirei in public practice. But still, after making all due allowance of 
tliis kind, wo hold that the great evil of the jn-osont system is Uiat |Mitieuta 
do not roceivo tlie time and attention which their cases demand. In 
other w<»nls they do not receive what the Iiospitid ]>i'of esses t<» give. The 
cases do not get the careful advice which they fancy they will get by 
resorting to a large institution, and this last d(»es not carry out the object 
for which its founders or governors have given their money. 

Mr. Timothy Holmes, who luis long called attention to the 
abuses, says — 

In our overcrowded out-iKvtient r<H)ins a ]>hysician or surge<m can 
neitlier give tlie required attention t<> the patient.s who i-eipiire it, nor derive 
and impail from tlie study of tlieir crises thoHo lesHons wliich it is one of the 
prime o]>jects of a liospital to funiisli. Ah the jMinr, he concludes, can- 
n<»t have due att<jntion, tlie rich cannot exjHJct to ol>t;iin the cultivation of 
the skill which the ti'iiching in the hosiiitals c;in give. This is a questi<»n 
of the utmost imiN>rtance t4> Ixitli rich and poor, and a change ought to 
bj made in the present Hystem in the interest of Iwith classes. 

1 must give an extract from a ])amphh't by Mr. Sampson 
Gamgee, of Birmingham, in which he shows that the numl^er 
of people stM'king rt'lief from the hospitals of that city have 
largely increased, in spite of the inen-'asi'd health — 

The number of pei-sons attending the Hirmin<{ham medical charities 
was, in IHtiT, over r»(),«»7<» : in 1H7<», over 104,048 ; showing an increase of 
«»ver .'{7,.'C(K e<pial to oO |K*r cent. Reckoning the (N»pulation of the 
borough of Hirmin<;ham for 1H(>7 at over .'^25,000, <»ne jHii-Hon in every five 
in that year obt^iined relief from our medical charities ; whereas tlie 
pro|M)rtion njse to one in 3*0 in 187<'», when the i>opulati<»n was nearly 
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372,000. In the ten years tlie borough ]X)piilation increased 13 per cent., 
and the number of ])erson.s relieved at the medical charities increased 50 
I>er cent. In other words, in the past ten years the recipients of medical 
charity in Birmingham liave increased more than four times as fast as the 
geneiiil population of the borough. During some of the ten years under 
review tnule generally wais depressed, but several of the ten years 
included in this enc^uiry, notably that of the Franco-German War, and 
the three or ftmr years immediately succeeding it, were a time of almost 
unexampled prosi)erity. The fact is, it matters little for our hospitals 
whether trade be good or bad. In all more or less, in some in a very 
marked degree, the number of ]>atients goes on increasing ; and each 
annual re{K>rt cimgratulates the governors and subscribers on the charity 
having been attended by so many more persons than before. Throughout 
the same decade — 1807 to 1870 — the wealth of Birmingham has gone on 
increasing to an unparalleled extent. Palatial structures are everywhere 
rising in our princi|>al streets, millions have been spent in the purchase of 
gas and water works, and the coriK>ration has already purchased close 
upon £1,000,000 sterling worth of projwrty, in entering ujKin the great 
scheme under the Artisans' Dwelling Act. In pnx>f that the increase of 
wealth has been substantial throughout the community, a few figures, 
gathered from most trustworthy sources, will be sufficient. The ratable 
value of pro]>erty in the bon)Ugh of Birmingham has risen from £1,014,037 
in 1807 to £1,300,595 hi 1870 ; an increase of £21^2,558, ecpial to 28*8 per 
cent. , in the ten years. Still more remarkable is the increase in the value 
of projierty within the bon>ugh, assessed under Schedule D of the Income 
Tax. It amounted to £2,13(»,000 in 1807, £4,224,000 in 1870; very 
nearly 100 ]>er cent, increase. Our Post Office Savings Bank received 
£100,337 in 1807, £279,081 in 1870 ; being an increase of £113,344, over 
08 |>er cent., while in the No. 1 Building Society, which chieSy consists 
of working men, the assete were £88,302 in 1807, £103,972 in 1870 ; an 
hicrease of 85 |)er cent. Tlie figures prove two facts— firstly , a rapid 
increase in the number of persons obtaining medical charity ; secondly, 
a rapid increase in the wealth of all classes of this community. Is it to 
be understood that with the immense augmentation of wealth the number 
of the ]M»]>ulation entitled to gratuitous medical relief has gone on 
increasing in a pn>gressive ratio ^ In other words, that as wealth increases 
so do )>egg:ir8 f The answer to tliis question nmst \ye in the negative, so 
far as we can judge from the officials* returns <»f local i>aui)erism. The 
return for tlie iiarish of Binningham f(»r the week ending 28th December, 
1807, and corresiM»nding week for 1870— 18<)7, 11,442 ; 1870, 8,387 ; 
showing a decrease of 3,055, eqiud to 30 per cent., in 1870 as comjiared 
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with 18<i7. ContnistiiiK the decreoHe in thu [uirUh returns, the gencntl 
AUgmentetion in the wealth of this ooiiiinunity, itnil the Iiiiniutm! incRMWe 
in the number of peraona obtaining gratiiituuR niediual aiil at. otir hoHjiitaU 
■jid diflpensaries in ItJTIi, aa cuinjMirtiil with 18tiT, it a]i])OiLrs that in IB7U 
many tliuusnnd ikitbuiis inoru thou in lUtiT aought anil ublaiued gratuituua 
medical relief whu did not deserve it. Such a atat*! of things suggeata a 
fraud nn the benevDlent, trho fumiali fuiids for tlie support (if liiodicftl 
ctiaritiw, in tlie cunHdent belief that their miiiiatratiuiiB are ccindnocl tu 
worthy recipientfl. 

I cannot follow out Mr. Gamgee's comparison to l^ondon, 
but it will be admitteil that the wealth of the meti'opolis lian 
kept pace with that of Birmingham. I have not been ahlu to 
procure the figures of the out-paticntfl department of all the 
jfi-eat London hospitak, but by a cireulai- of the Hospital 
Sunday Funds there were 92.5,000 out-patients. The Loniloii 
population within the circuit of the Metrojwlis Management 
Act, in lliS\, waa 3,8:j4,354; within the Metropolitan and 
City Police District, 4,706.001. I will quote the following 
fi-oni the report of the London Ho.'^pital :^ 

Tlie number of out-patienta in 19G0 wm 25,500 ; in 1870, nearly 
03.700; in 1880, nearly S8,500; in 1883, morw than 04,200. 
The increase between the yean* 1860 and 1870 Li more 
than double, which ought to indicate an unpamlleled amount 
of distress, but I am not awai-e that such was really the 
case. Between 1870 and 1880 there was a decrease of 8,000, 
which is trilling after the increase, but in 1883 the numbers 
returned to more than they were in 1870, 

Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P. for Westminster, has statwi 
publicly that one time he caused inquiries to be made into tho 
conditions uf the out-paticnta at one of the lai'go nietmpoUtan 
hospitals and found that 20 per cent, gave false addressen. 
A similar investigation was instituted at St. Mark's Bo^ttal, 
Paddington, intu the circumHt4mei.-8 uf twenty-si.'c out-patieiitd. 
Five were cases of inn-sons not suitable for haspital treatment; 
twelve were cases who could all'onl to pay to a proii'ident 
dispeusniy i two gave false addreiivies; rieven witre conaidorvd 
proper objocta for tho charity. 
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The following i.s from Sir C. Trevelyan*s pamphlet on 
metropolitan medical relief, of an eni^uiiy of out-patients of 
tlie Royal Free Hospital. Each case was considered on its own 

merits, an<l were classified as follows : — 

1. Those set down as able to ])ay a private practitioner who are 
earning 40s. a week or more. 

2. Tliose earning fnnu 20s. to 40ft, are considered projKjr members 
for provident dispensaries, also single |>ersons in some cases, th<»ugh 
earning less than 20s. per week. 

3. Persons earning less than 20s. per week, but still enough for 
their 8up]>ort in health without |)arish assistance, are classed as ^* proper 
applicants." 

4. Parish cases include all those who are actually in receipt of 
|)arish relief either for themselves (»r any of their families, as well as those 
who can barely sui)port themselves by their earnings during health, and 
who, in time of sickness, cannot <»btain even the necessaries of life. 

5. Those who have given false information as to name and address. 
G. When information obtained was not sufficient to enable the 

investigators to f(»nn any opinitm, the case has been set aside. The 
numbers were as follows : — 

Class 1. Aflford to pay i)rivate practitioner ... 12 

II. Provident disiMjnsaries 231 

III. I^niiwr applicants 109 

,, IV. Parish cases 57 

,, V. Gave false addresses 103 

,, VI. Information insufficient 09 



»* 
»* 



Total 041 



From tliese figures it results that, after excluding the 172 
contained in the two last classes, 2i per cent, of the 
remainder wen* consitlered suitable for private practitioner, 
49 per cent, for provident institutions, and 12 per cent, 
for parish assistance, whilst »M) per cent, are classed as 
proper applicants. 

It is now timi' to examine some of the plans propounded 
by which only those really in need of cliari table assistance shall 
be admitted to the out-patient depai-tment, and those who are 
able to provide medical aid for themselves i^hall be excludeil. 
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I fintl that there are three luethods — 1. Limitation of 
nuinbora ; 2. Payment as registi-ation fee; 3. Inspection. 

I. Limitation of nuuilwr.s aihuitted daily as out-patimitii. 
In the tii-st place thu number must he detei-mineii, which would 
not be easy, and when agieed upon the real diUicuiticH of th« 
plan wouhl remain to be met This plan would necessarily 
lead to a lunh to be first, and the doors of a hospital would bo 
besieged much in the same way as thu doors of a theatre when 
a very popular piece is to be seen. Picture to yourself a crowd 
of sick people pushing and jostling each other to he among th« 
magic number. What an edifying spectacle outside a hospital ! 
Again, those who resided nearest the institution would have n 
decided advantage over those at a distance and might Hot 
require such immediate treatment, so that tlio worat co^ea 
would have to depart until the next day. It would be a case 
of the pool of Bc^thesda, except that the chance of those 
disappointed would occur oflener, Some enterprising person 
might erect, if the authorities wouhl give permission, tents or 
other like shelter where, at a charge, intending patients might 
bo accommodated with a night's lodging, and so he i-eady for 
the next occasion. Lodgings in the vicinity of the hospital i 
would doubtless he at a premium. This has been tried for a 
time at the Bii-mingham and Midland Hospitol for Sick 
Children, and the following is an extract from their report: — ■ 

The liniitAtiun of tickuta to ihiily wm aovn ^ven up, for the nfttunt 
recult H-ns tlint thu]' full to the lot nf the Btmngost and rudcet, mhI to 
tlii«e who lived close to the dours <.<f the hi«|iitB]. so thut r pstiunl , 
coming frtim n diitantw might Iia|I)h]1i tu he the lhirtf-6rat in onlcr nf 
npiiUcntion, and no doubt fn.i|iieiit]y vas in lliis prrHlicHiimnt. It wa 
thought better to run other risks tJiaii to nULintnin so rudo » limit«tion a 
UiiB. 

This method must be put aside as al>so1iitdy impracticable t 
Many present were probably inteivstcd by the newspaper j 
reports of a dog who sought relief at the Charing Cixws 
Hospital for its uijuries; one of the surgeons stated that it | 
fttt«Dded regularly. Now should this new class of out-patients i 
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show any desire to emulate the lords of creation in their 
attendance as out-patients, I think that limitation of their 
numbei-s would be the only practical means to meet this 
difficulty. 

2. Payment of what is called a registration fee. This is 
likely to bear with undue hardness, however small the sum 
may be, on the very cases that have the first claim on a 
charitable institution, and be no bar to those who have no right 
to relief To make such a system in any way just you would 
reijuii-e a sliding .scale of fees regulated according to the 
income, number in family, and many other considerations 
which it would be indispensable accurately to ascertain. I 
cannot see on what gi*ounds anyone could be refused because 
they enjoyed a good income, if they agi*eed to pay a propor- 
tionately high registi-ation fee. This has been tried at the 
Birmingham hospital I mentioned, without in the long run 
diminishing the numbei-s. One expedient after another had 
failed to check the increase, and as a last resort the committee 
reijuired sixpence to be paid for each child on admission. For 
a short time the check was effectual. Fi*om 18G7 to 1870 
inclusive the number of out-patients each year was 9,500, 
11,400, 12,900, 14,000. In 1871, with the institution of the 
sixpenny registration fee, the numbers fell at once to just under 
11,000, and, 9,500 in the following year (1872). The respite 
was brief The numbers rose again to 11,000, and as soon as 
October, 1878, the committee instituted a further fee of six- 
pence each child, to be paid from time to time, as a i-enewal of 
the note. In spite of this repeated check the numbers rose to 
12,000 in 1874, and to 14,400 and 14,700 the two succeeding 
yeara, the increase still going on. Mr. Gamgee in his pamphlet 

writes : — 

Tlie cliann in the idea of a free hospital is that iis resources are 
freely available to all sick and de8er>'ing persons ; but what becomes of 
the ideal charm when the condition tacked on to a hearing of his woes is 
that the i)oor sufferer shall put down a shilling on the counter ? So long 
as persons know that they wUl be received as patients at a hospital on 
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paying a shilling, and stating their earnings are below a certain standard, 
it requires no stretch of the imagination to understand tliat a preniiinu ia 
offered to impn^vidence and fraud. By such a system the hospital is maile 
a vast competitor against provident clubs, and the self-respect of the 
working |)opulation is undennined by inducements to uutiiithfulnosB with 
practical immunity from detection. 

Under such circumstances the hospital becomes not only 
a training school of pauperism, but of duplicity. Again its 
haidness may he illustrat<»d by the three following cases: — 
The first is that of a widow, oQ yeai-s of age, who some 
y cat's previously was operated on for cancer. She had two 
childnm, one a girl eleven years of age who went to school ; the 
other, a boy aged 14, brought home 5s. 6d. a week. The poor 
woman earned her livelihood as a charwoman, and when able 
to work earned from 7s. Od. to 8s. per week, so that at the 
utmost, the sum of 13s. 6d. a week was available for the 
maintenance of the family. But the poor woman had been so 
ill the week before applying at the hospital that she only 
earned 2s. 3d. in six days, so that 7s. 9d. was the sum avail- 
able for rent and maintenance that week, and as she was 
utterly disabled when she applied at the hospital, the laddie's 
OS. Gd. a week was all that was left. Yet the woman had to 
pay the shilling registration fee before she was admitted to see 
the surgeon. The second case, a lad of eighteen, earning 19s. a 
week at a brass foundry, applied at the hospital for treatment 
and was registered on payment of a shilling. In the third case, 
a man earning '2Ga. a week, and having a wife only t^) maintain, 
was also accepted on payment of the shilling. Where is the 
charity of treating the i)oor half-starved widow like the men 
by taking a shilling fiom each as a con<lition precedent to 
a<lmissi()n to hospital reliefs How many widows are kept 
away for want of a shilling? How many improvident men 
hasten to pav it ^ 1 am awjire that nianv advocate this 
plan, but I ho[)e and think 1 have shown its haidships 
and drawbacks. I have no hestitation in condemning it 
utterly. 
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3. Inspection. This commends itself to me as the most 
practical. The committee of a hospital have their duties to 
perform as tiiistees of public funds, and as such should spare 
no effort to keep their hospital for deserving people and 
rigidly exclude othei-s. I must here say I am indebted to 
Mr. W. J. Nixon, the able house goveinor of the London 
Hospital, for much valuable information. I should be very 
ungrateful did I not acknowledge here the gieat courtesy and 
kindness with which he received me at a recent visit, also the 
trouble and time he so freely gave me to explain and shew me 
the system he has just adopted. I hope I may be able to 
describe it with sufficient clearness to make it undei-stood. 
Applicants for relief as out-patients give their tickets to a 
man w^ho has been appointed as an inspector, who questions 
them as to their means, &c. Should he, from the answei*s given 
and other conditions, have reason to suspect they are not tit 
persons for relief, he demands a reference before passing them 
in the first time, from whom further inquiries are made, at the 
same time warning them that he believes them to be able to 
provide for their medical advice. Should such prove the case, 
on their next visit, if they pei-sist in their efforts to obtain 
relief, they are referred to the committee, or rather the house 
governor. No cases have been brought before him for decision 
as many never returned, or if they did, finding they could not 
accomplish their object, frankly admitted they could and 
ought to pay a doctor. Mr. Nixon had not completed his 
statistics of last year's work under this system, but he had no 
hesitation in saying it had fulfilled his expectations. They 
had followed out 700 cases, of which only a small proportion 
were found unfit. Mr. Nixon was confident it had kept away 
many who could not submit to such examination, and the 
number of out-ptitients, more particularly in the special 
departments, had decreased during the year. A similar plan 
has been carried out at King's College Hospital by the aid of 
the Charity Organisation Society, with the result of a great 
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decrease in nuinbei's, not so niiiuti hy tlic results of Ihu 1 
inqiiines when inmle. an by tlie fi-ftr of tht^r ln-in^i niaile. A 
similar plan has been tried at tlie Oimeriil Hospital »( I 
MassacIiiitM-'ts with excellent results, Dr. Fairliu CUrko \ 
writes : — 

Witli theexcu|ition of accjdunta and ciis«snfemaTgeiiRyaUK[i|iliai 
■hiiultl iHiBB bafi>Te a cumpot^iit officer, chnrgud with the duty uf 1 
BoccrtAining that their poaitjiin aod circuiiut«ni;i!S arc Hiloh as tii«atttl» I 
them t<> charitAhle meUical relief. Such an nflicer ihuuld bu AlUi((«tliar I 
misuil above the cIkm of tlie apiilicHnts theiiiBulvui, DifficiUtiaa 
doubt, there wuultl be. osiieuially at first ; but if nil thu |;ru«t huopilal* J 
ciiuld be induced tu net (u^'tlier I hiive nc doubt a sj'Btcni ooiild aw 
devised which would act pnijiii)tly luid eSitjieiitly. 

If the out-patient ilepartinent of the iar^- luispitAls is to 
be maintained, a ttafefiruai'd such as ihis is alisohiti-ly iieccMMiy. 
To abolish the department would be a loss to the deserving 
poor a.<) U'cll as in the education of iiimlical studoiit». To I 
provide for those who can affonl to pay something towards I 
medical relief the establishment of the pmvidenl dispcn-tary is i 
undoubtcHily the most feasible. It has Wvu sll■I•^■st^•d that J 
the present fi'ee dispensaries should be made provident ones | 
and others formed es may he re'Hiii-ed. In a report of the I 
Charity Organiaation Society it is stat«d : — 

The need is the inschinery fxr briii){in|j jayntefit fur duclcvlng ] 
within the rvaeli tit llie jioiinir cLtaMiii, An<l tliis can be dutic by th« 1 
MlAblithiuviit of |iruvidunt diKjieiuariea, oa is ibnwn by tJiuir bucci 
itiKiiy towns. By Biual) weekly oontributiuiii t4> thfau inatitutinna I 
the working oltusM axu enabled to [>ay the cost »f their own msdt^ I 
nttvnilanco and niudicino, and am tlius able to avoid the humiliating I 
pusitiiin of iHioiniing recijiienta of public r.harity whenever thoy ar 
of health. Any change in tJiis direction aeoma to ub hnjxileM until I 
]iroviiIent disiieniarics aro pnividoil. 

I may (juote a scale of monthly paymt-nta: — 

Each person above sixteen Sd. 



Each child (up to thr«e) 

Widows 

Each obild of a widow (up to tlirte) 



lOd. 
&1. 
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All must be paid in advance. I have not time to give the 
rules that would be necessary. I need not do more than 
indicate the means for those who desire and can pay. 

Another question much discussed at present is that of pay 
hospitals, two or three being already established. As separate 
hospitals I do not object to them— they are doubtless a boon to 
many ; but to turn our voluntary hospitals into part pay and 
part charitable is an anomaly. Because the managing body 
of St. Thomas' have chosen to cripple themselves by reckless 
expenditure in bricks and moitar, they appeal to the public 
for increased funds on the one hand, and on the other receive 
people who pay from £1 Is. a week and upwards. It is 
tiying to perform the supposedly difficult feat of lamning with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds. It must not be over- 
lookeil that the voluntary hospitals are the comer stone of 
the medical education of this country, and fi-ee from any State 
aid. To introduce paying patients to these hospitals would, in 
my opinion, go a long way towards their destruction as 
educational centres, and would necessitate the foundation of 
State hospitals, as in Germany and Finance. 

This paper has grown longer than I originally intended. 
In conclusion I can only say that I have endeavoured to 
place before you what might be done to render our hospitals 
more useful to those whose misfortunes, and not their faults, 
compel them to seek medical aid and assistance within their 
walls. 



February 9th, 1SS5. 



' Women and the State" 



By MH. JOHN ASTLEY COOPER. 



HAVE undertaken to spc&k to you this evening 
upon a subject which more or less occupies 
the minds of all thoughtful people. I must, 
however, preface what I have to say by the 
declai'ation that I do not myself believe in the extreme 
doctrines of that movement which is vulgarly connected 
with the term " Women's Rights," if it aspires to place 
men in the position wliich women now hold ; if it means 
the seizui-c of the whole of the educational endowments of 
this country for the advantage of women; if men are to 
have no protection against the proiligality of their wives; 
if men are to attend to their babies, do the housework, as 
well as a long day's work ; if men are to be so badly 
paid, for we all know the song of the shirt, that even by 
inhuman labour they can hardly purchase the luxury of 
necessaiy clothing; if they are to be taxed as lat^e property 
holders, and yet have no representation. These things are 
surely exti-emes, and they are to be avoided. But putting 
these exf^ei-ated aspirations aside, I must confess that I 
do believe to a large extent in placing women more on 
an equality, both political ami social, than they are at 
present with men, because such a coui-se of action, I am 
fully persuadetl, would tenil to the removal of nnieh of the 
revolutionarj- discontent, both moral and social, which is 
prevalent among us. The subject is as ilelicate as it is 
(lifiicult to handle, because of its ratlieal tendencies, because 
it touches upon the vested prescriptive rights of a dominant 
class founded upon sentiment i-ather than reason. I shall 



endeavour then, necessaiily in a fragmentary and cruda 
nianner, from the liniltcd time at my disposal, to open the 
discussion this evening in which Mi-s. Shearer/ so widely 
known for her eloquent advocacy of the question before us, 
will take part, and knowing the moderation of her view*. I 
do not fear to take for my luotto that beautiful Hungnrian 
myth which says: — 

Wiininn was not btken from iniin'i lieel, that he might Imnw 
tliat he wna not tn trample (ni her, nor from his head, for «he 
was uiit to riilu over him, hut from the rib next to his heart, that 
shi! might be ucnrest anil mo«t ueuessary-hia ci|ua] — in every actum 
of hJB life. . 

Firet of all, however, to gain tho respectful attention of , 
those who are utterly opposed to this movement, or who 
have never given it a thonght but of ridieulc, I would state 
after the manner of the preaehing friar, who exhihits his 
relics, his piece of clotted blood, or fiagmeiit of hair, that , 
live membera of the last Government and a lai-ge proportion 
of the Houses of Parliament were in favour of the suSrage 
movement, and consequently, ai-guing ti priori, of the new ' 
course of training, of higher education, ami enfranchisement 
for women fram the close trammels of the law. I am, 
however, in a better position than the preaching friar, for I 
can point, not like him, to i-elics and late raeinhers, but to 
living witnesses, for six members of the present Government 
have expressed their opinion in favour of enfranchiscineui. i 
I just state tliis because a great many people believe that ' 
this movement is exceedingly phemeral and hardly worthy 
of the attention of themselves — that is to tttiy, the only 
sensible people in the world. Those, however, wlio argue 
from precetlent, and take a historical view of the subject, 
not i-eraembering tJie vast .strides of raodcrii civilization, 
have some grounds for their charge of oplicmeralism, for tho 
more one investigate.^ the history of opinion and occumnlatea 
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knowledge, the more one is inclined to Ijelicve that no 
movement is altogether new, nor that any opinion is 
altogether new — that is to say that in this cry of higher 
culture for women and higher political rights history has 
repeated herself. But it does not follow that because the 
agitation is thousands of years old, an<l that it has always 
arisen during the decadence of a nation, or when a great 
wave of deceitful immorality is sweeping over it, that the 
answer to the cry for equality should he always in the 
negative. That ought to depend to a very laige extent 
upon the condition and culture of the civilized time. This 
ciy for ecjuality never gained for the w^omen direct advantage; 
it has either subjected them, like the free women of Athens, 
to almost total obscurity, men saying, like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold of to-day, that the world is too coiTupt, too rough, 
for such angelic and tender creatures as women to mingle 
in ; or it has forced them into irregularities of conduct not 
able to be controlled in consequence of the moral carelessness 
of the time. People point to Aspasia, the companion and 
mistress of Pericles, the teacher of Socrates, to the grand 
but guilty and tragic figures of the Medea, the Phcedra, the 
Clytemnostra, as to what the majority of women might l>c if 
ecjuality were given to them ; but I venture to say that this 
is just what they would not be if justice were given them. 
The Greek di-amatists have cast a halo of purity and noble 
conduct round the names of these women, which no more 
legitimately belongs to them than to those women who in 
the polite language of the day people say are no betti^r 
than they ought to be. Rom?, after transferring to Italy 
the treasures of Greece, fell and became subject to barbarians, 
and the great empire was carved out among the (ioths, 
Franks, Burgundians, from whom have sprung the Romance 
nations, the nations of modem Europe. The ferocity of 
the invaders was tempered by the conupt civilization of 
the age, and they adapted to a very large extent the 

M 
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usages and institutions of the empire, working them into 
their rude customs and constitutions — 

Those wild uien's vices tliey received, 

And gave them back their own. 

In all rude times physical force is the conquering power. 

All who could not fight, or whom custom forbade to fi^ht, 

were rated as baggage and camp followers, and so the 

subjection of women among the barbarians was sanctioneil 

by the civilization of Rome. Thus bai-barism and 

civilization joined in selfish care to force one half of the 

human race in slavish obedience to the other. That 

subjection has never been questioned by any body of 

women in collective voice from that time until within 

the last thirty years, when it has been questioned in 

the capital of the world, as 1,800 years ago it was 

also questioned, in the capital of the world. Physical 

force generally goes over to the other side before slavery is 

abolished. Such has generally been the case in all the 

great fights against the tyranny of man over man, but in 

times of lofty civilization, or those times which are name<l 

and lauded as such, physical force is to a large extent laid 

aside and intellectual force takes its place, and then it is 

that women, despising physical force, because it despises 

itself, strive to get to the top and act independently. I 

do not know whether any of you know Froudes fable of 

the lions and the oxen — at any rate I will tell it to you 

and you can dmw your own moral. The moral is very 

applicable in my opinion to the present state of affairs 

between men and women, not only in this country, but 

especially in France among continental countries — 

Once u\nm a time a number of cattle came out of tlie desert Ut 
settle in the broad meadows by a river. They were ikmu* and wretched, 
and they found it a i>lea8ant exchange, except for a number of lions, wh«» 
lived in the mountains near, and who ckimed a right, in consideration of 
])ermitting the cattle to renmin, to eat as many as they wanted among 
them. Tlie cattle submitted, i>artly )>ecause they were Ux) weak to help 
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it, partly because the lioiis said it was the will of Jupiter, and the cattle 
believed them. And so they went on for many ages, till at last, from 
better feeding, the cattle grew larger and stronger, and multiplied into 
great numbers; and at the same time, fnmi other causes, the lions had 
much diminished — they were fewer, smaller, and meaner-looking than 
they had been, and, except in their own opinion of themselves and in 
their appetites, which were more enormous than ever, there was nothing 
of the old lion left in them. 

One day a large ox was (piietly grazing, when one of these lions 
came up and desired the ox to lie down, for he wanted to eat him. The 
ox raised his head, and gravely protested ; the li(m growled ; the ox was 
mild, yet finn. Tlie lion in8ist4jd ui)on his legal right, and they agreed to 
refer tlie matter to Minos. 

When they came into court, the lion accused the ox of having 
broken the laws of the beasts. The lion was king, and the others were 
bound to obey. Prescriptive usage was clearly on the lion's side. Minos 
called on the ox for his defence. 

The ox said that, without consent of his own being asked, he had 
been bom into the meadow. He did not consider himself much of a 
beast, but, such as he was, he was very happy, and gave Jupiter thanks. 
Now, if the lion could show that the existence of lions was of more 
imjiortance than tliat of oxen in the eyes of Jupiter, he had nothing more 
to say, he was ix)ady to sacrifice himself. But this lion had already eaten 
a thousand oxen. Lions' appetites wore so insatiable that he was forced 
to ask whether they were really worth what was done for them — whether 
the life of one lion was so noble that the lives of thousands of oxen were 
not eciual to it? He was rea<ly to own that lions had always eaten oxen, 
but lions when they first came t4) the meadow were a different sort of 
creature, and they themselves, t-oo (and the ox l(K)ked complacently at 
himself), had improved since that time. Judging by apjiearances, tht»ugh 
they might be fallacious, he himself was quite as gtMnl a beast as tlie li<m. 
If the lions would lead lives more noble than oxen could live, tmce more 
he would not complain. As it was, he submitted that the C(»st was too great. 

Then the lion put on a grand face and tried to, roar ; but when he 
<»I>ened his mouth he disclosed a jaw so drearily furnished that Minos 
laughed, and told the ox it was his own fault if he let himself be eaten by 
such a beast as tliat. If he ]>ersisted in declining, he did not think the 
lion would force him. 

The .social and political position of women at the 
present moment seems eminently one of discontent, though 
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seci'et from priJe for the moat pai-t, anil this roiAark in 
specially applicalile to the IiJgh iiiidille flass and nobility. 
It is all veiy well for Lonl Beaconsfi(.-Iil to Bay with a , 
laugh on his face that women are the only people who get I 
on, anil that a woman hiu) only to <lance at a l>all H'itli 
some young fellow, or sit next to sonic ohl one at a ilinnvr i 
and pretend that h\k tliinka him ehanuing, anil he ^WeH 
her a coronet, which a man can only ohtain when he has 
worked all his life, and thinks tha.t lie has done a wontlerful 
thing if lie gett it then with no hair on his heail and one i 
foot in the grave. And fiiim what great cause in this ^e 
of prc^r(>s8 and civili^iaUon does this discontent atnocig 
women spring ? Simply from the fact that women are 
brought np with one amltition in life, ami that is to marrj-, 
and such a prospect is rapidly closing to a large proportion 
of the women of England. John Stuart Mill, one of the J 
greatest original thinkers in these latter days, aiid a grcnt I 
supporter of plaeing women on an equality with men under ] 
the law, says— 

Mnrriagu is llie JmUiiy Ki>iKiiiit«il by tuviety fur women, I 
)iii>it|»>t-l tlivy am br»iiglil iiji b>, uiil llii> I'bjvct which il ui lii(cml«d 1 
mIimuIiI be umght by all <>t tltuin, Mcept thciMj whn are l><c> littJ« altnetJTv | 
In be chi«eii by wiy iiinn no his coiiijiKniiin. 
That duKtiny b naturally a true one, and the oh] Romans \ 
knew it, for they alwaj-s ropresent the Venus Felix with ft I 
child in her arms. But this destiny i» not possihle Tor lUI j 
women — indeed, proportionately Rpoaking, in the present | 
state of atTairs for w-ry few, and thei-e is nothing, aflur 1 
dist-AAc, indigence, and guilt so fatal to the pleasumMu I 
enjoyment of life as the want of a worthy outlet for tbu I 
active fitcullicK. Wuni'rn have the care.s of a family, 
and while they have can^'.i of the family have this Outl«t, 
and it generally sul1ic<.'S for them; but what, crieit Mill, of I 
the greatly increnfltng numlier of women, who liave tiwl no 
opportunity of exercising the vocation which tliey ars J 
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mocked by telling them is their proper one ? If this terrible 
decrease in the marriage i-ate is true, as a comparison of 
the census returns for the last twenty yeai*s shows, it is 
only good for the well-being of the State, it is only just to 
the female population, that restrictions should be taken 
away and employment thrown open to them, but such 
employment should only be allowed under the law as will 
not unsex them, though I think that female good taste and 
natural inclination to sedentary work will not require the 
aid of the law in this direction. I do not mean to say 
that the higher culture of women and opening of employ- 
ment to them is to be looked at for one moment as a 
]n8 idler for marriage, but I do believe that the gi'eat 
decrease of marriage in propoition to the population of our 
upper classes has given an impulse to the thoughts of 
thinking women and men in this direction, which it would 
never have received if that destiny of mamage had not 
within these last twenty yeai's proved so fallacious. The 
state of society in England an<l in France has closed that 
destiny, as it was closed to the women of Rome in the 
time of the patriot Cato and the rulei*s of the Republic; in 
fact the time has come round again, and the times have 
foi^ced it upon us, that we should reconsider if this slavery 
of women to one object in life is at all natural, is at all 
just, and whether, therefore, it is not a gi-eat fomentor of 
moral and physical evil in the world. Suppose, however, 
for an instant that the men of Rome had yielded to the 
claims of their women for eijuality under the law, do you 
not think that such an infusion of "angelic purity" (let us 
make use of the enemy's words) into the moral putrefaction 
around would not have exercise<l an enonnous influence 
over the future of Rome^ Do you not think that it would 
have saved the disintegration of the empire ? Do you not 
think that so enormous a change in the economy of Nature 
would not have produced &s gi*eat an effect upon the purity 
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and civilization of the world as great as Christianity itself, 
for if corruption had been stayed, Christianity would never 
have been preached by St. Paul at Rome? 

If we reject this cry from women for justice, we, that is 
the English people, will be more in the wrong than the people 
of antiquity, because by the constitution of things they 
believed that some men were born free and some slaves, and 
that every man was born to a fixed social position ; but it Ls the 
boast of England that directly a slave, of whatever nationality 
he may be, sets his foot upon English soil, his shackles drop 
fix)m him ; we also boast that no man*s birth shall hang like a 
millstone round his neck, and we arc proud even of a man, an 
alien by birth, like Benjamin Disraeli, who seizes the highest 
power in the State over the heads of nobles, by self-exertion. 
But this same nation, which vaunts itself in its freedom an<l 
its liberal principles, sets its foot upon the neck of the so-called 
physically weaker part of its race, ami will not budge an inch. 
And what is the great national clog which prevents this great 
revolution in the cycle of freedom ? Gentlemen, the answer 
we get on all sides, from all classes, is this and this alone — 
" Because it has always been so." If, however, you will 
remember, this dogma was the great weapon in its infancy 
against the religion which you profess, against the clothes 
which you wear, against the knowledge which has i*aised you 
from brutes to the power which makes you God-like, against 
the modernised comforts of this room, against the existence of 
the Athenanim itself. A good manufacturer in the north of 
Englan<l was not contented alone with making profit out of 
the men and wom(»n who W()rke<l day after <lay in his factories, 
but looked also to their j)hysical and moral health. He built 
large commodious baths for them. The factory hands were 
very timid of the water at first, as they say most Liincashire 
people an*, but they ovcrcamt^ slowly their reluctance to wash, 
except one man <»f mind. To this man all kinds of arguments 
wei-e use«l but were of no avail, for his answer was in his 
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brain like a boe buzzing, and it wa.s this — " My grandfather 
and my father never washed, and neither shall I." So say 
many other dirty fellows in analogous words and object to 
the moral washing of society. I do not think that any of us 
have been, like Leibnitz s Tarquin, into the council chamber of 
Nature, but it requires no supernatural knowledge to fonn a 
fair judgment how an unemployed and discontented class, with 
great and subtle influence, will act upon the future of the 
nation. Rome did not apply the remedy which was at 
hand and even offered itself, but rejected it with contumely 
and laughter, and women were during her last days no 
longer contented slaves, but discontented. They were in a 
woi-se position even than the man slave, because they were 
dependent, Ixjcause unemployed, because they had not even 
the unfettei-ed liberty to work at what they liked, no matter 
how fitted by intellectual training for such work. In 
England now the same law which applies to the man does, 
in a harsher degree, to the woman. She suffera under 
the law, but still she is not counted as a citizen. The 
woman's pioperty is ijfso facto the husband s, and he can 
take away her children if he chooses, with the sanction of 
the law. To say, as Rosseau does, that all the education 
of women ought to l>e relative to men — to please them, to 
be u.seful to them, to make themselves loved by them, to 
bring them up when they are little, to care for them when 
they are grown up, to coun.sel them, to ccmsole them, to 
render their lives agreeable and pleasant, such have 
been the duties of women in all times — seems to me a 
mockeiy in the present state of aflfaii's, and is quite enough 
to make the female class discontented. Mr. Glad.stone, in 
the coui*se of his rectorial address to Glasgow Univemty, 
i*emarked — 

T)ie heavy nioas of idlers among our rich men, tliough not reckoned 
Btatistically among our dangerous classes, yet. are in truth a class both 
mischievous and chingerous to the intellectual and moral vigour of society, 
and even tu the iustitutioiiB of the country. 
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For these loose men the women are, to a large extent, 
responsible, and often the original cause of their looseness. 
But still the nation as a body, knowing this, is unwilling 
to apply the remedy to this great danger by giving to 
women the power to work out other destinies for them- 
selves, independent of men, now that the original and 
ancient one fixed by man is inadequate to their needs. 
Women have only been alloweil, by the custom of mankind, 
to participate a veiy short time in semi-public life, and 
yet, even in this l)abyhood period, if I may so cal^it, they 
have Wcome famous in arts, liteititure, and science; and it 
is imix)ssible to say for what lousiness women are unfitted, 
K'cause the state in which most live, and have lived, is an 
eminently artificial one. Their training and di*ess tend 
to weaken their physique, but we do know that women 
perform, to the great satisfaction of employere, work botli 
in insurance oflices and telegraph ofiices; they work in 
factories ; they work in the fields during the broiling heat of 
siniimer. Are these signs of a naturally feeble physi<|ue ? 
It is not Nature which makes women weak, but lungs 
and heart distoi*t.e(l from their proper places by a machinery 
of whah.'bone and cordage ! Supplement this with want 
of exercise and dawdling days, and here you have the 
cause of physical debility. 1 speak not of sensible women, 
but (»f the vast mass who do nothing except to think of 
dress and themselves, and I can assure sensilije women 
that tliey will have all their work cut out to educate their 
|)arty. I-ady Ifarberton, writing in Fr<fscrs Mugnzlne, 
says— 1 f(»r;^a*t the exact words— that the girls at Girton 
cannot lead in tight stays, for they stop the free pa.s.sage of 
thtr blood from the heart to the brain, which needs fidl nourish- 
ment to perform its ])i<»per work. Ladies and gi^ntlemen, 
have you never tluuight that women who wear high 
heeled boots, sh(»wing thereby their scorn of pain and want of 
equililirium of character, put themselves on an ecjuality'with 
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the Chinawoman's deformed toes, and enter into noble rivalry 
with the Elsquimaux woman who hollows out a hole in each 
of her cheeks and inserts therein a stone ornament, or with 
the Cochin Chinese women who desire and love blackened 
perforated teeth ? All are fashions, and all ai*e derogatory 
to beauty, and decidedly the barbaric method of the despised 
Esquimaux and Cochin Chinese is less injurious to health 
than that of the fashionable Englishwoman. Women are 
bom slaves under the law, and this initium given goes far 
to mak^ them slaves to fashion and conventionalism. It is 
well known that races who live in a kind of ready-made 
land near the tropics are commonly degenerate. As the 
negro expects his melon and tobacco without labour, so 
also women are brought up to expect a ready-made home 
without exertion, at least manual exertion, and consequently 
their tone is generally lower than men, because they are 
brought up with dependent small aims and minds. 
Such a state of mind and body must have evil effect 
upon the race, for not only are physical (jualities inherited 
by children, but also moral and intellectual. But for this 
state of things the law of the land and the men of this 
nation are responsible ; to laugh at such foolish, injurious 
habits is to add insult to injuiy. I say, then, for this geneitil 
condition of women the law of the land and the dependent 
place in society allotted to women by men are responsible. 
How are we to remedy it ? With deliberation I say it. 
Say — ** You are free ! " Throw open the public offices ; throw 
open everything to them ; and as to that vexed question 
of admitting women to Parliament, I will only make this 
ol)servation — that you may depend upon it the first woman 
who sits in Parliament and overcomes all the difficulties 
and prtyudices, both natui*al and artificial, that will be 
thrown in her path, will be well worth her salt, and will 
add honour to the Commons' House and lustrous wisdom 
to the Councils of the Sovereign. For me to shirk from 
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saying this would be illogical, and it will be illogical of the 
nation not to act up to their past decision, since women 
are now entitled to vote and decide on municipal and 
school board matters, to represent the political units w^hich 
help to make the sum, the house of representatives at 
Westminster. So much for the general aspect of the 
question. Now I will dwell very practically, and in as shoH 
a manner as possible, on some other questions which are 
intimately connected with this important matter — the 
question of education — the greater and more beneficial 
influence of women arising from a freer and nobler position 
in the State, and in the family life. 

Some ingenuous and candid critic objects that women 
oujjht tii'st to be educated and fitted for hii'h oflices l>cfore 
they lay claim to them — that every woman ought to Ini 
highly cultured before she should look for employments now 
only open to men, and be not merely contented with the 
marriage prospect. But, my ingenuous and candid block- 
head, would you invest your money in speculation 
which is bound to give no return? If you would not, 
on the same sensible principle, neither will the father 
give his daughter an education ecjuivalent in depth to his 
son, unless he can see a cai'eer l>efore her woithy of that 
education, and that will give her a return in independence. 
Until high employments are thrown open to women of the 
upper class, as manual and coarser employments have been 
opened to the women of the lower class, the two women's 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge will never be overcrowded. 
Even if the prejudice of the people persists in denying 
women the right of contending for public prizes, this principle 
of the higher education of women ought to be extended for 
the sake of its beneficent infiuence upon family life, and to 
give women greatt*r infiuence in the training an<l futui-e of 
the family, especially the lx)ys of the family. People complain 
of Uie i-evolt of the younger generation against the authority 
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of the elder, but they must remeuiber that this is an age 
in which pei-sonal assumption carries little weight unless it 
is backed by abilities and acquirements worthy of the place 
assumed. It is not an age of sentiment, but an age of hard 
and merciless logic. The boys of the family are emancipated 
earlier, and greater freedom is given them than heretofore. 
To cope with that increased power and vitality on the 
children's paii, the woman ought also to have higher training 
and character, or else she will be looked upon as a usui-per, 
and comparatively ignored. This state of things, this incapacity 
of women to govern children and to share in the aspirations 
of men, is a great impulse to the immorality of the time, 
for the influence of the woman in the family is inestimable, 
and when it is not exei*ted for good or lies dormant inevitably 
tends to evil. Before, however, girls can receive as good an 
education as boys, great changes must be made in the system 
of public schools in England, especially in the living away 
from home at boarding schools. Such a life is not natural, 
and the family life has been supei'seded by something very 
ai-tificial in this way. At these great schools, from the large 
numbers present, instruction is given rather than education, 
education which means not only the training of the mental 
and physical powers, but the moral qualities as well. If the 
women agitatoi-s gain their point, I have no doubt that some 
great change will be effected, and high-class Government 
schools, both for boys and girls, will be found in all our 
large centres of population and smaller towns, taught by 
first-class men and women from both Univei-sities. Doubtless 
a gi'cat outciy will be raised at so i*adical an endeavour to 
ovei-turn the lx)arding-out system, but in Germany, where it 
is allowed by specialists that the people are best educated, 
both of the higher and lower classes, not a single boy is 
received into a school as a l)oarder. In England too there 
is great dissatisfaction at the acquirements of boarding school 
mistresses, who very often are quite unfit to overlook their 



scliools and decide whether their vUitiiig m&'^rs are 
teocliing right or wrong. At any rats it is very certain 
that if girls are to receive au cdiicatiuD of as )iigh a ({uality 
as boys, that of the latter uiust he chL^apencKl. and that of 
the former placed on a footing with the ptihiic whoul Kystum, 
and not one merely of acconipliHhmL'nti, 

Everyone admits who knows anything about the matter 
that within the lost few ycai-s the education of women haa 
done a gi-eat deal to make home life moi-e comfortable and 
the arrangeinonta of domestic affairs more perfect. Those 
who say tht( opposite, and there ara many of them, hiit 1 
do not think it worth my while to cauihat t)iein heiv, inu»t 
also say on the same principlt- timt an ignorant sonsiblv 
woman is more to he prefun-ed than an intellectual st-nsible 
woman. The same faculties of ti-ained perception and t^uick 
intelligence bear as great fruit in the family life as in any 
other vocation, and more so because the proper upreai"ing 
of children and their perfect training ia the most imj>ortatil 
function in the world, for upon it depends thi* fate of 
the race. There ai-e two anecdotes recoi-ded by Madame dc 
Stael concerning the Emperor Nap<iIeon, exhibiting even in 
a great man childiih prejudice — 

MwiKTiio S<>|>lu« tioxH was a friuod ut Pauttue Borgheae. M whuao I 
liuiuu eX Aix la Chn))e1le sbii met, the Eiii[iuriir. Ho wlilnMaoit her ' 
ruii);hly: "MiwUme. xny iiitter hits t»lil yon th» I >1i> not Uko ii 
kllvctiMl winiiun." " Ybb, siro," wai hor i^i-Iy. " but 1 did uot bali«v» I 
hur." The Em|ienirl<M>k<!>)iur]'riiHid and tried Agiun. " Yi.u write, do yim j 
imt ( What liave yini [irTiduced linco yi.u have hoiin in Uiia oiimtry I" 
■■Thn>u diililiuh, aire," waa tlie curt wply. Ho asked a<- miire. 
This woman certainly did not rate her intellectual acqiiirv- 
uiuntM above her domestic duties, and t<>n to one tlirough thuno 
acttuircments &he was able to perform those duties better. Tho 
other anecdot.e which Madame de .Stael relates in thiM — 

[ law Uie Biiipumr inv day Bt>|ir(>acli a Fnnich lady, wtill knuvit | 
fur hur bvauty. hur intulligenuo, Mid tlio viviwity uf her ujiiiiiuiia. 
giliuied hiniKvlf iMfnrt: hur, liku tha lUfluit uf Goniuui Oe»t!ntl>. aiwl aald. ,i 
"MiMlaiiiu, I duTi't ajiprovc i>f wnmun meddling in ]iiiliticii." "You 
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right, General," she replied, **but in a country where their heads are 
cut off, it \a but natural that they sliould like to know why." 

And so, for a like reason, the women of this countiy who 

pay taxes would like to have some voice in their 

distribution. 

To sum up, then, thei-e are two classes of people who ai-e 
agitating in the endeavour to free women from degi*ading and 
illegal bondage. Firstly, those who are working for the 
benefit of the world at lai'ge to free women for all time from 
bondage, and thase are more thorough than the second class, 
and have gi*eat likelihood of success, for in the great land 
of the future, in America, their tenets are rapidly making 
headway. Provisions have already been made both in old 
and new states of the confedeiucy, whereby an equality of 
right about property is given to women, and in more than 
one they have received enfranchisement. Secondly, those 
who are not so thoroughgoing, and wish by throwing 
open some inferior employments and offering small civil 
rights as a ^^ts allev for marriage, to remove the social 
discontent among: women. Such a course of action will 
only relieve for a time and then aggravate the discontent. 
To this class belong those ladies who are wiser than their 
sistera, and who advocate emigration for women, such 
as Mrs. Blanchard and the Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lome, the latter saying that thei*e is a wide field for 
unemployed female interest in the Noi-th West Territoiy. 
Males, capable and incapable, have at present too much 
their own way, and such a female tonic of independent 
competition v/ould act admirably on the <leteriorating in- 
fluence of civilization. I know of many creatures at present 
walking this earth who have no claim upon the suffrages 
of manhood, with the exception of being born male. 

Subsidiary schemes are good in their way, but will not 
affect in the future the position of women unless unjust laws 
can be repealed, unless women are allowed to lead natural 
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lives, unless women are allowed without fettei's to enter into 
honourable rivalry with men. If this is done and eijuality 
of the sexes is attained and pi-actised, then I say for one 
let the weaker go to the wall, as the stnmg man in the 
race of life pushes aside his equally free but weaker 
opponent. Nothing in the analogy of Nature, nothing in 
the government of the Supreme Being, the giver of free-will 
among mankind, can justify by the mere accident of birth 
the subjection of one human licing to the will of another. 
This thing ought not to be, and to sweep it away will 
relieve an immense amount of human wretchedness an<l 
degradation in the world, and effect a change of manners 
and improvement in morals never equalled since the 
Refonnation. 



Minj mh, 1882. 






' The Study of Local History and 
Antiquities^ 



By Mr. W. Lindsay. 



j HAT which is old has a peculiar fascination for 
many minds apart from its ow*n merits. Old 
buildinrp, even though ugly in themselves, 
become venerable and beautiful from the action 
of the stonn and sunshine of centuries. Schiller well expresses 
the sentiment when he says — 

. . . . Time doth conaecrate. 
And that which ib grey with age becomes religion. 
But apart from this Reeling (which some may regard as 
superstitious and sentimental) the study of antiquities has 
much to attract us. It includes almost eveiything which 
throws light on man's past history ; his laws, customs, 
language, as well as Ills temples, tombs, houses, implements, 
tools, ornaments. Goethe said of life, " Strike into it 
anywhere, and you will lind it poweiful and interesting." So 
we may say of antiquarian study, "Strike into it anywhere, 
an<l you will nearly always find a thread which will lead 
you, if you will follow it, to large and instructive results." 
It introduces us to a new world and enlarges our 
aci[uaintancc, opens up a vast field extending to regions of 
varied and fi-equcntly curious learning. Each may take his 
own line and follow his own tastes. As I have seen it 
somewhere quaintly sai<l — 

Each like « bee may select his own flower in Time's garden, and 
leaving no spot unnuisacked, accumulated wenlth ia brought tu the 
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The study of local history and antiquities has niadc 
great progress in the present generation. In former days 
a museum of antiquities was looked upon as a kind 
of " chamber of horroi*s," and the antiquarian as a queer 
unintelligible being. His pursuits met with much ridicule, 
and were regarded as harmless trifling. He was supposcil 
to dote upon things merely because they were old, and 
Pope represented the spirit of his day when he wrote — 

With 8haq)oned siglit i>ale antiquaries jxtre, 
The inscription value, but the rust adore ! 

Some divided them into classes, those who deceive<l 

themselves and those who deceived others, a polite way 

of saying they were fools or knaves. Then came the 

" go-ahead " nineteenth century, the age of stean and 

railwa3's, when the demon of impi*ovement was sweeping 

away and demolishing all relics and monuments of the past 

which stood in the way, and men still despise<l anti(]uarian 

studies ; they thought that excessive sympathy with the 

past meant bidding a<lieu to the present, and that the living 

present was of infinitely more value than the dead past. 

Contemners of the past snid, " Why trouble oui*selves al)Out 

those old times ? The Saxons and Normans were rol)l»ei*s and 

pirates." Mr. Buckle said in his Il'i^iory of CivUiz^ft'ion — 

In those Iwid days everylxKly was a priest or a sohlier, and as a 
natural con8o<|uunce ever}'thing of real iniiNtrtance was neglecte<l. As 
for manners they \uu\ none, and their customs were altogether beastly. 

'* What coinieetion can there be," sai<l thev, " In^tween 
mediaeval l»arbansui and our complicated civilization"? "A 
pag(» of the T'nurs,'* said Mr. ColMlen, "is worth all the 
works of Tlnicv<lides." But a reaction has set in. The 
past hns bi'C<niK' <lt'arer to us since we ran no small risk of 
parting company with it altog<»ther. The study of antitjuity 
has lately acquired a new popularity. A love for what is 
old, venerable, an<l lieautiful, ami a desire to cheri.sh ami 
pn»serve the memorials of the past has sprung up, and a 
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feeling that it is no small advantage to us in our matter- 
of-fact dajrs to betake ourselves from the prose of the 
present to the poetry of the past. And this new 
popularity is not merely confined to those old-fashioned 
people who hate the present and despair of the future, but 
has extended to those who have a real belief in progress, 
but who know by experience that sound, healthy, and 
enduring progress must be built on the solid foundations of 
that which has gone before. Pix)fessor Stubbs says — 

The roots of the present lie deep in the past, and nothing in 
the past is dead to the man who would learn how the present came 
to be what it is. 

What our ancestors have sown for us we reap, and we 
will find it is the spirit of the dead that practically to a great 
extent governs the earth. It is to their lives and examples, 
to their struggles and sufferings, we owe the condition of 
things in which we live. It is the task of the antiquary 
to trace the gi-adual modifications by which things, ideas, 
and institutions have come down to us, by means of a close 
comparison of relics with records, to trace out the manners 
and customs of people of a past age, illustrating their mode 
of life, form of religion, the state of their laws, their legends 
and tittditions, their language and their deeds, and their 
artistic skill. By means of his careful researches he is 
enabled to clear up doubts as to dates, by shewing how to 
reject questionable documents, even by such apparently 
unimportant labours as deciphering or illustrating inscrip- 
tions, and by tracing old brasses (or even the form of a 
letter or the shape of an ornament or a weapon), he 
throws light on obscure points of histoiy and assists in 
determining questions not othei^wise satisfactorily settled. 
Thus the pui-suit, fii*st taken up for amusement, may be 
made to serve the cause of truth. By thus studying man's 
history, his progress, and the rise of his institutions — not by 
doting upon what is old merely because it is old, not by 

N 
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merely collecting curiosities without appreciating them — the 
archeologist investigates tlie past so as to ilhiminate the 
present and guide us for the future. With such a purpose 
and such high aims the stud)' of antiquity is cleared of the 
charge of unprofitable trifling formerly attached to it ; that 
which was taken up as the pursuit of amateui-s l)ecome8 
the study of practical thinkers and scholai-s, and becomes 
elevated to the dignity of a science. And the science of 
archeology has already passed the stage of its infancy, with 
its early trips and stumbles, and now walks with fiiin foot 
among its sister sciences. In our own day a flood of new 
light has bui-st upon the world, and the storehouses of 
record throughout all Europe, as well as England, are 
revealing buried treasures. 

Numerous county societies have l>een formed all over 
England, whose journals and records aflbrd valuable contri- 
butions to English history, by furnishing fuller an<l more 
complete details. Attention has been drawn to the 
antiquities worthy of notice in all pai*ts of the country, 
and there are few churches, abbeys, castles, country hou.ses, 
cromlechs, encampments, and barrows, whose treasures have 
not been sought out, made known, and cared for, thanks to 
the love of antiquarian study, first made fashionable by one 
whom we may reganl with neighbourly interest — Hoi*ace 
Walpole, the founder of Strawberry Hill. The way is thus 
made comparatively easy for us, although nmeh yet remains 
to be done. What with the excellent handlx)oks of Mr. 
Murray, improved hotels, and with the facilities afibrded 
by much abused milways, we do not suffer as did Horace 
Walpole, the fii*st of modern tourists, who complains of 
** frec^uent upsets in the deep miry Sussex roads, great 
quenchei*s of curiosity, piteous distresses, and l>iMlchaml>ers 
stinking of tobacco like a justice of the peace." 

There is no district in England without its interest. 
Fuller quaintly sayi 
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Some shires, like Joseph, have a better coloured coat tlian others, 
and some with Benjamin have a more lK)untiful messo of meat belonging 
to them — ^yet every county hath a child's porticm. 

It is an old complaint against EngHshinen that they 

know little of their own country'. One of the characters 

in an old play is made to say — 

I'll see those things I They're rare and passing curious. 

But thus 'tis ever : ^Vhat's within our ken, 

Owl-like wo blink at, and direct our search 

To furthest Inde in quest of novelties — 

Whilst here at homo upcm our very thresholds 

Ton thousand objects hurtle into view, 

()f interest w<mderful. 

More than 250 years ago, when anyone came to the 

Lords of the Council for a license to travel abroad, such as 

was then necessary, Lord Burleigh " would examine him of 

England, and if he found him ignorant would bid him 

stay at home and know that country first " — and Peacham 

says in The Comple((t Gentlemen (published 1822) of English 

travellers abroad — 

Wliile they are curious in the observaticm and search of the most 
memorable things and monuments of other places they can say nothing 
of Uieir own, our country of England being nowhit inferior to any other 
in tlie world for matter of antirjuity and varieties of every kind worthy 
remark and admiration. 

Without denying the pleasures and advantages of foreign 

travel, without denying that to sec certain classes of grander 

and more sublime scenery or cathedrals and altar pieces 

on the grandest scale we must go out of England, still many 

a traveller who is hurried through Swiss defiles and Tyrolean 

passes, the Black Forest and the valleys of the Vosges, would 

obtain as much enjoyment and see as much that would be 

new to him and find himself in a less beaten track in some 

such route as the Sussex Downs — full of romantic nooks and 

recesses, and rich in anti(}uarian relics ; or in the wild districts 

of the Derbyshire hills and Yorkshire dales, the moorlands 

and valleys of the Bonier country, the boulder strewn moors 
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of Devon, anil tlie rocky coasts of Cornwall or Norttium- 
Iwilaiid. In Cornwall ami Devon ci-oinlcchs and atone cii-cIm 
abound; in Doracfc, Wilts, and Hants, great campa and earth- 
works; in Kent, castles and remains of domestic architecture. 
Materials may be always found at no great distance from our 
<Ioors, and wo who live in the south-east comer of England 
are peculiarly fortunate, but in Kent, Sussex, and I may add 
Surrey, it is difficult to move for the shortest distance withont 
encountering some menioiial of bygone days. " Where is the 
dust that hath not been alive " ? These districts probably 
contain a greater number of antiquities of all porioda Uian 
the counties further west, and we have a charming companion 
for a holiday ramble in the works of Mr. Louis Jennings, 
who has intvle these counties specially his own, as anyone 
will find if they refer to his FleUl Ptitha owl Qrten 
Lavca (chiefly lying in Surrey and Sussex) and linmbUs 
in the South Downs, supplemented by Hewitt's VUits 
to Semarhthle Plnces and the handbooks of Mr. Murray. 
Take for example a journey from Rauisgate along th« 
coast to Chichester. We ipann by the spot of tho great 
landings on our soil immortalised by Dean Stanley— Ciesai-, 
St. Augustine, Hongist and Horsa, and the fii'st Saxnn con- 
querers; Richbora', whose massive Roman wall.s still stand; 
Sandwich, the great haven of our Plantagenet kings; Dover, 
with its Roman pharos and its massive Norman castle ; 
Lymne, once a gi'cat Roman port, ma&ses of whose walls 
still lie on the hillMido near Hythe ; Ha-stings Castle and 
Battle A1il)ey, the scene of that momentous .struggle of 
Seiilac, 80 graphically told by Mr. Freeman; Pcvx-nscy. wiUi I 
its Roman walls, 3Uft. high, surrounding a me<U»-val caxtlv; 
Lewes, with its cattle and battlelield, where the great Simon 
de Montfoit won for u.-< our national liberties and wrmted 
from Henry IIL tlie great reforms which have becoma the 
basts of our constitutional system. Further on we comu to 
the magnificent carttio of Arundel, the wonderful Roman villa 
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of Bignor, the cathedral and ancient city of Chichester. If 
he has a taste for military ai-chitccture he will find an inner 
and outer circle of castles defending our shores and our 
capital against the advance of an invatler — Dover, Hastings, 
Pevensey, Lewes, Bramber, Arundel ; the inner line of 
defence being Canterbury, Rochester, Tunbridg(», Reigate, and 
Guildfonl. On the west, Famhain, Berkhanipsted, Windsor, 
and Wallingford. There is hardly any district in England 
where places and relics directly connected with the gi-eat 
events of English histoiy are so closely packed or so easily 
accessible. Here we have a series of illustrations running 
through the whole coui*se of English histoiy such as would 
give a wonderful life and interest to our studies. One of 
the j'reatest advanta<res to be derived from Enjijlish tmvel 
is the strong light which may be thrown by it on the 
events of English history, and the reality which it may l)e 
ma<.le to give to the words and descriptions of chronicler 
and historian. Nothing impresses the mind with the reality 
of past events so much as visiting the scene of some gi-eat 
historical incident. Where is the man " whose patriotism 
would not gain force on the plain of Mamthon and whose 
piety would not grow warmer among t!ie ruins of lona " ? 

Dean Stanley says — 

Study thti nioiiuiiients of our aucestors, Uieir gravestones, their 
epitaphs, on the siN)t3 where tliey lie. Study, if ]K)Ssible, the scones 
of the events, their asi>ect, their architecture, their geography, the 
tnulition which has survived tlie history, tlid legend which has survived 
the tradition, the mountain, the stream, the shapeless stone which 
lias survived even history and tradition and legend. 

It is as a help to the study of history that I would 
more especially urge upon your notice the advantages of 
antiquarian tastes. We all of us, in tliese days of household 
suffrage and ever extending franchises, have the privilege of 
taking a practical paii in political aiiairs. If it is right 
that a man sliould have political power, it is right he should 
exercise it worthily and honestly, and with knowledge, not 
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in blind ignorance. It matters greatly to all whether we 
are well or ill-governed, and it is of vital consequence to 
us that all should have some means of foiming sound and 
true opinions on political mattei*s. By a polite fiction it is 
assumed that one man s opinion is as good as another's, yet 
with most of us those opinions are left to be formed in a 
haphazard way, or we entirely surrender our judgment to 
our favourite newspaper. All the institutions of man, all 
his problems, his laws, his government, are evolutions. 
They have all grown gradually, step by step ; to understand 
them well we must learn how they grew — in other w^ords 
their history. But unfortunately history is, to most people, 
uninteresting and dull, and I read the other day that a 
learned professor went so far as to say history ought to be 
dull. If so I can't help thinking it will fail to be read 
and cannot become popular. If w^e wish history to be 
studied — and it ought cei*tainly to be studied — we cannot 
aiford to despise any methods, any aids to make it more 
interesting. One way — some think there is no better way 
— is to study the history of a place or a district. Tlie 
ancient cities of En<j:]aii<l can boast of lon<:: annals of 
historic interest, and few forms of anti(|uanan research ai*e 
more interesting than spelling out all that time has left of 
its walls and gateways, castles and chui*ehes, and other 
scraps and fragments of anticiiiity which may have been 
spared. In France we may find more cities of importance, 
castles and edifices on a larger scale, and cathedrals of 
more imposing grandeur. York Minster would present a 
modest appearance beside the loftier t<)wei*s and more richly 
sculptured fax/ades of such cathe<lrals lus Amiens, (yhartres, 
and Kheiins. \Vin<ls()r — even the })roud keep of Windsor — 
would look unsubstantial compared with the massive piles 
of Pierrefonds and ( \)ucy. French cities have for the most part 
a longer history. In France we may trace the unbiX)ken storj- 
of many a local capital, from the time when it was a 
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Gaulish liill fort till it l)ecame a modem city. In Ejigland 
veiy few cities can boast so long a life. The case of Exeter, 
which has lived on from British times, is almost unique ; 
and here we have an instructive conti-ast, a difference 
which goes to the root of the history of the two countries. 
It lies in the fact (at least according to Professor Freeman 
and his school), that the Angle and Saxon were conc^uerors 
of another kind from the Goth, Frank, and Burgundian, 
who overran Gaul, and that the cities of Britain were 
destroyed and overthrown and lay desolate for years, whereas 
the cities of Gaul lived on. Exeter almost alone of our 
cities has lived on through all its stages ; it has ever been 
the city on the Exe or Usk, and kept its name and its 
place through all revolutions, and why ? Because, according 
to Mr. Freeman, hitherto the Saxon had been a destroyer. 
As he moved westward, Winchester, Silchester, Cirencester, 
Bath, and other Roman settlements had fallen and lain 
waste; but by the time he had reached Exeter he had 
become civilized and no more destructive than the Frank 
or the Goth. Thus it is that so few of our cities can claim 
so early an origin or l)oast so long a life. Again, another 
contrast is to be found in the fact that princely edifices 
and ducal palaces, the grand houses of nobles and rich 
merchants are less common in our cities than in France. 
But a comparison of the histories of the two countries shews 
us that tliis feature, though disappointing to the tourist, is 
one with which we may Ik) well satisfied. It shews us 
that the English earl or bishop did not aspire to becoming 
an independent prince, or the city an independent common- 
wraith, as was fre(juently the case in Gaul or Italy. The 
king was near at hand and able to enforce obedience ; the 
central government was stronger and the kingdom moro 
unite<l. Mr. (h'een says — 

Muiiici|>al freu«l(»m was wn>iiglit 1»y tho sluw gniwUi of wealtli 
and of |M)|>ular Bpirit, aud by the necesaities of kings rather than by 
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the aturdjr revulta thitt wrested liberty fnmi tliu French leigneur, ur bf 1 
the century of wiirCnre tliat ravogod tlie pLuiis ut Italy. 
It sliewa again timt Eii^'land wan iniicl) moro peaceful ami 
well ordoifd; that whereas a man in England could tive in 
safety in a peaceful manor house in an unwalled village, 
none but the master of a strong cauUe was safe beyond the 
walls of a fortiBed town. The wealth of the open cuuotrjr 
in England results fram tlie abtience of causes which has-s | 
devastated the continent, such as long wai-s and inviwlinfit 
armies, which have swept Fi-ancu clcai' of antiiiuarian i-elica 
except in the toviiis. Tinie and neglect have dono far wore 
than intentional violence. 

I have said tliuH much of £Inglish cities in a general 
way. But history to Ire made thoroughly interesting retiuires i 
localising. With the place come the time and tlio pereuns, . 
and standing on the spot we can feel the past a i-eality and 
not a di-eam. Annals ai'e dry rcaiUng till they are veritiwl 
by some appeal to our senses, and especially to the fei^lUigs 
associated with localities which ai-e known to us. Many a 
man who take^t but a lukewarm interest in the antiquitiea 
of the whole Bntish Empire may be readily induced to take 
an interest in tliose of the county, or city, to which he 
belongs; and when he finds that the localities with which 
he is familiar ai-c the Mtes on which great events took plaoe 
in bygone tiuic-f, or in which great men had their residence, 
their birthplace, or their grave, they will have a new interest 
in them, a new charm ; they will ac<itiire a dignity and 
importance in his eyes which they never had befoi*e. and the 
feeling of local attachment wliich animates him will add zest 
and inttTcst to his inquiries. If bo lives in or near some old 
abbey, castle, or city, he will be tempted to investigate who 
were its foundei-s and builders, what scenes its walk have 
witnessed ; or if near some great battletiold he would wish to 
know why it was fought, who were the comliatants, and what 
were the results of the stniggle. He will trace out the story 
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to its beginning, but he must l^eware of one pitfall — he must 
not become too much absorbed in his own little sphere. He 
must not trace out his local history in the naiTow spirit 
which sees no further than the walls of his own city or 
neighbourhood ; he must not think it superfluous to know 
anything beyond his own town or county, but he must extend 
his view and see in what relation it stands to England, how 
the local and general history illustrate one another ; thus his 
inquiries will cany him far afield, and he will travei'se in his 
excursion many a page of national history as well. Take for 
example the case of a man residing in or near Chichester, a 
dull and quiet enough place ; let him set about tracing out 
its history, and he will find it full of interest. He would 
find it occupying the site of a Roman station, the capital 
of the tribe of the Regni, divided (as most cities of Roman 
origin are) by its main streets bisecting one another, into 
four parts, after the manner of a Roman camp, and from 
one of its gates issued one of the gi'eat Roman roads, the 
" Stanc Street," running northwanls through what was the 
great forest of Sussex and Sun-ey, by Bignor and Pulboro' 
to Dorking, thence to Croydon and Wallington ; then the 
coming of the South Saxons after an interval, under their 
half legendary leader Cissa, who is said to have founded 
the city and given it his name — Cissan-ceaster, Ciss-ceaster, 
now cori'upted into Chichester, and established the South 
Saxon kingdom. Then he will find — curious fact — how 
Kent, London, Hampshire, and Wiltshire had all become 
Christianized, with their cathedrals and bishoprics founded 
at Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, and Sfidisbuiy, while 
Sussex remained heathen ; he will be curious to know why, 
and he would learn how Sussex was shut out from the 
world and fell very much behind the time by reason of 
the dense, impenetrable forest, which extended from the 
mai'shes at Romney on the east, to the flats between 
Chichester and Portsmouth on the north and west Then 
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he will read of the coming of S. Wilfrith, the apostle of 
the South Saxons, A.D. G80, and the interesting story of his 
tmvels, his shipwreck on the Sussex coast, and so forth. 
All this would lead him into an inquiry which would caiTy 
him a long way beyond the bounds of the county of Sussex, 
but which is an essential paiii of the history of Sussex. 

The county of Surrey, though full of associations of a 
later day, has little to shew of Roman times. In the 
south of England the long peace established during the 
Roman sway made it unnecessary to place any important 
stations in our district, and the Roman legions wei*e 
quartered in the north (at York, Chester, and in Northum- 
Ijerland). Villas were no doubt built along the gi^eat roads 
which pierced the dense forests of which the county chiefly 
consisted (one from the Sussex coast passing by Leith Hill 
and Dorking northwards, and another from the Kent coa.st 
to the fii-st crossing of the Thames at Kingston), but we 
have no important remains like the great villas at Bignor 
and in Gloucestei*shire, or fortresses like those which 
defended the coasts of Kent and Sussex. Our own corner 
of the county was probably (piite uninhabitc<l ; the St<>ne 
Street j)asse(l far to the etust of us, and the great road to 
Bath to the north of us on the other side of the river 
crossing Hounslow H^ath ; the lull an<l park were happy 
hunting groumls an<l luft to the sole enjoyment of the wild 
bull, the wolf, and the beavtn*, of which we are still remindetl 
by the Beverley Brook. The (Jreen, the Old Di^er Park, 
and Kew were probably a dismal swamp, and under wat<.»r 
with every return of the tide. To th(^ student of local 
anti([uiti<*s th<' interest of Richmond lit's in thf annals i>f 
comparatively ree(*nt times, and we have plenty of associa- 
tions eoinireted with our K<hvards, Henrys, (^ueen Kliz^iU'th, 
an<l the Cieor;^es, requiring a whole evening to th<»mselves. 
But we have close at hand one ancient battlefield, wliost? 
traditions take us back into that dim past when histoty 
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had hardly begun, and on which I am tempted to 
dwell for a few moments. If anyone will take the 
trouble to walk up to the park and look across towards 
the sloping gi*ound of Wimbledon Common he will see 
stretched out before him a strip of land round which 
historic suggestions richly cluster, which has played its 
part in our histoiy — the site of a great battlefield and 
an encampment of undoubtedly great antiquity, commonly 
known as Csesar's Camp—possibly the site of a still 
earlier British settlement. Between the camp and the 
windmill, on the hill side, were to be seen, it is said, 
within the present centuiy a collection of hut circles of 
prehistoric times, though no remains of such can now Ixi 
discovered. It is impossible now to fix the period to 
which the camp may be refeired, but it has been ascribed 
U) British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish hands. Built in a 
circular form on elevated ground, commanding an extensive 
view with water near, surrounded as it was with forest, it 
has most of the characteristics of a British stronghold, and 
its favourable situation probably led to its Iniing occupied 
by other nations in succession. Lyiug on the line of 
march of an army advancing from the Kent coast to the 
passage of the Thames it is quite possible, as some as.sert, 
that the great Ca;sar himself occupied it whilst preptiring 
for his conflict with Cassivelaunus, on the banks of the 
river, which he crossed either at Kingston or Walton. 
But whether this be so or not, we know that here was 
fought a great battle in Saxon times. Let us take up this 
thread and follow up my suggestion; let us see who were 
the men that fought, why they fought, and what result it 
had in Enjjlish historv. 

The period to which the battle of Wimbledon bi*longs 
is one which till lately has l>een compai-atively unknown, and 
it« interest and impoi-tance have still to be fully recognised. 
The investigations of recent historians have let in a flood of 
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light upon it, and Mr. Green has very well pointed out 
that the later stages of our national development only 
l)ecome intelligible when we have fully grasped this age of 
national formation, and that these early struggles, which 
Milton regarded as merely " battles of the kites and crows," 
were in reality the birth throes of our national life. It is 
impossible to trace step by step, in the time left to us, the 
settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in the south-eastern portion 
of Britain ; let us, however, see what was the position of 
affairs in the middle of the sixth century, and briefly survey 
the situation just before the battle of Wimbledon took place 
in A.D. 568. The East Saxons, having settled down on the 
coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, had occupied the flat lands 
stretching from the bordera of East Anglia along the noith 
shore of the Thames towards the great mei*chant city of 
London — " Lunden Byrig." On the south side lay the Jutish 
kingdoms of East and West Kent, separated by the great 
foitist of Andred from Sussex, the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, stretching from Romney Mai-sh to the flats 
between Chichester and Portsmouth. Our own county of 
Surrey was probably almost entirely hoath and forest, a 
kind of no man's land, very spai*sely inhabited, and these 
inhabitants were Saxon freebootoi-s and outlaws and all 
the bad characters of the day. A population of Ronuinizeil 
Britons still held London, but the remainder had retired 
westwards and northwards. Finally to the south-west of 
us the West Saxons had established thenLselves, not without 
many a hard light, up the valley from Southampton to 
Winchester, and were creeping up on to the Hampshire 
Downs, but were still kept in check from Wiltshire by 
a fortress at Salisbury, and from Berk.shire and the Tliamrs 
Valley by Silchester. It may be aske<l how it was that 
the East Saxons on the north bank of the Thames and 
the Jutt*s on the south had remained stationary for about 
one hundred yeai'S and had not advanced up the rich valley 
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of the Thames, which lay so temptingly l)efoi*e them? Because 
the well fortified city of London, situated in a position 
with strong natural advantages, barred the water way. The 
advance by the noi*th bank of the river was not possible 
because the clay flats of E^ex and desolate fens of the 
river Lea sti-etched across their path ; there was also the 
Gi*eat Forest spreading over Middlesex towards St. Alban's, 
so dense that the Romans never attempted to penetrate 
it with roads, and of which we see the remains in Epping 
Forest and Waltham Chace. On the south side of London 
lay a huge swamp, Lambeth and Southwark being inundated 
by every rise of the tide, and a morass extended as far as 
the high ground near Dulwich, which it would be impossible 
for a force to traveree with a strong enemy on the flank. 

Now about the middle of the sixth century, though our 
records are scanty, thei*e appeal's to have been a general 
movement westwards both of the East Saxons on the 
north, and the men of Kent on the south. The hundred yeara 
of more or less settled life and peace, and the tmde with 
the continent which their favourable position gave, had 
strengthened and consolidated the power of the Teutonic 
settlers ; they no doubt wanted more room, and like the 
Americans and Canadians of to-day thought it time to 
"make tracks" and "go west," while London, ix)und whom 
the circle of invadei's was gathering, and on the other hand 
cut off fi"om its trade with the continent, had become 
weakened. What could account for this general advance 
al)Out this time ? We have no account of the fall and 
capture of London, but, as Mr. Green points out in his very 
interesting history. The Making of Enghtnd, nothing but 
the fall of the city could remove the hindrance to the 
Saxon advance, and as we know that before the year 600 
London had passed into the hands of Seberht, King of the 
East Saxons, it is probable that it fell al>out this date (say 
560), and that its capture opened the way to the Kentishmen 
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westwards. However this may be, in 568 a Kentish army 

had been collected on the western border of Kent, under 

Ethel bei*t, King of Kent, then a stripling of sixteen. 

Hardly had they got across the marshes on the border, 

skirted the side of Sydenham Hill, where the Crystal 

Palace now stands, and entered upon the coveted district of 

Surrey, through Streatham and Tooting, crossing the Wandle, 

and climbing up on to the high ground of Puttcn Heath 

(now Putney), before they found themselves face to face with 

a foe. The foe, however, was not on this occasion, as we 

might perhaps have expected, a British force collected to 

resist the Kentish advance, but a Saxon army, and for the 

fii-st time in our history we find Saxon against Saxon (or 

rather Jute) confronting one another. Now, you will 

remember we left the West Saxons settled on the Hampshire 

Downs near Winchester, kept in check by the foitified 

cities of Salisbuiy (Sorbiodunum) and Silchester (Calleva). 

In 552 Cynric, after thirty years of inaction, advanced on 

Salisbury. In 55G the battle of Barbury Hill gave the 

West Saxons the Wiltshire Downs, they occupied Newbury 

and a<lvanced along the Konnet to Reading, and cimquered 

Berkshire (Bearroc, land of box trees). The fall of (Calleva 

enabled them to outflank the west corner of Andred Forest, 

and opened the lower valley of the Thames to their a<lvance. 

They crossed Bagshot Heath, then as now a lonely stretch 

of heather and sand, passed Wcy bridge and the Mole to 

Kinirston, the site of a Roman station. We have alreadv 

brought the Kentish army to Wimbledon Common, and 

thus we have the two forces fac(» to face for the eno(>unt^»r. 

Mr. CJreen savs — 

Right in their jiath now 8tretx;he<l a ]>roa<l lioatli, whicli extondud 
fnun tlio river's lirink at Putney (Putten Heath) t«» the lieiglit or 
"dun," known after as '*VVi]i])a'8 Dun" or \Vind)K»don. The lieath 
wa.s Htudded with Iwirrows, which marked it as the scene of earlier 
contlicts and an older entrenchment of seven acres may have Iwen 
occupied by tho forces of EthellHirt if first on the ground. 
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It is not likely, however, that they set much value upon 
that, as the Saxons were not skilled either in the defence 
or attack of fortified places. Sieges came in with the 
Normans, but before that time warfare consisteil of pitched 
battles in the open field, and was conducted on no scientific 
principles. The opposing forces having met would probably 
rush at each other, and lay about them right and left in 
primitive fashion with their swords and battle axes, at close 
quartei-s, till one side or the other took to flight. Pos.sibly 
those hardy Saxons had something of that contempt for 
scientific warfare from l>ehind walls and defences, and for 
shooting your enemy at a distance, which it is said the 
old Greeks had, considering it a degenerate thing, and not 
fair fighting, preferring to get at their enemy and hit 
him on the head with a sword, or run him through with 
a spear. Mr. Green continues — 

A century of |>eaco had left the Jutes of Kent no match 
for tlie veterans who were fresh fn)ni tlie long strife on the Hants 
and Wilts Downs. The encounter of A.D. 5G8 at Wimbledon was 
memorable as the first fight of Englishmen agauist Englishmen on 
British soil, and tlie day went agiiinst the young Kentish king — his 
anny was thrown back across the Wandle on its own border, and 
the disputed district, the Surrey of after days, was not to be theirs, 
and became from that moment a land of the West Saxons. 

The localities to which I have i-eferred are chiefly places of 
well-known historic interest, but even if a man should not 
Ije so fortunate as to live in or near any ancient city, 
fortress, or abln^y chuixih, but in some village or country 
pai*ish as.sociated with no great events, or with no great 
names in history of the firet rank, he need not be dis- 
heartened or deterred, for beneath the prosaic exterior of a 
quiet parish church may be fre<[uently detected a groat 
deal of English history coiled up, and the annals and 
registei's of a humble country parish have much to tell us 
of the lives and characters of the humbh* folk of whom 
they speak. They throw a side light, but a not un- 



iinpoi'tant light, on the ways of thinking prevalent in the 
times to which they belong, on the direction and force of the 
undei'current which mtide possible those great changes which 
took place in their day, and on their direct and indirect 
conscious and unconscious share in the making of history, 
how local self-goveminent became gradually developed in 
the offices of justice, constable, and overseer of the poor, 
thj genealogj' of the families of ih; district, how tlie press- 
gang worked its cruel way to man our ships and fill our 
i-^iinenk). how national disasters were aimoimccd by the 
proclamation of a form of prayer, and national virtories by 
the ringing of the Church l>e!ls, antl how fi-ee was the 
consumption of beer on the smallest provocation at the 
parish's expense. These and a thousand other pai-ticnlars 
may be gleaned from these annals of a country parish. It 
is indeed the special province ami the delight of tlic 
antitjnai'y to wander in these bye-paths and lanes which 
the hifttoiian, in his more stately march, parses by ; it is 
in the bye-paths, fields, and lanes that the fairest flowers 
are often found. It is hei-e that his i-esvarcties and 
investigations, minute and unimportant though they may 
appear, supplement the labours of, and aif? frequently of 
service to, the historian ; and as the history of the whole is 
made up of the history of the parts, and the study of local 
leails up to national hbtory, so he will find that "if he 
intelligently pui-sucs those paths he will " (as 1 have wen 
it nomewhere well put) "eventually walk with film step 
from the more parish lane on to the county roa<i. and even 
traveino the Imperial highway." It does not follow because 
lives arc uneventful that they arc to be passed by without 
comment, or that the lives and deeds of men unknown to 
fame are without their value. "Thousands of unknown good 
spirits have done their work in life, V)ut have left little or 
no recoril of their passagf* ; that work ha«, however, been 
none the icus real, none the less national." Their Vivvi have 
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not been spent without tragedy and comedy. Pathos and 
poetry, romance and interest, are found in the lives of 
ordinary men and women, and (as George Eliot reminds us) 
"the growing good of the world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts, and that things are not so ill with you and 
me as they might have been is half owing to the number 
of those who have lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in 
unvisited tombs." 



February SJnl, 1885, 



[Xon.— The above paper was not written for publication, and as it was compiled 
fr(Hn note liooks and other miscellaneous sources, I fear there are sereral extracts and 
quotations which are not properly indicated and acknowledged.— W.L.] 




'* Burns ' Sympathy with the Lower 
Creation!' 

By the Rev. John Mauchlen. 



F the words of a man are any index to his 
clmracter — and 1 think it will be granted that 
a true poet sings what he feels — it will be 
easy to show that Bums was a man whose 
nicrciriil spirit and tender feelings overflow in all his 
writings. It" kindness to animals, sympathy with thorn in 
tlnir sufi'urings, indi<^mtion at the inhuman wretches who 
flionghtli'ssly inflict pain on thom, disclose a similar 
disi>ositiun towanls the human species, then Bums more 
than any man we know wa-s incapable, without a i-emorse 
which tore his very heart a.sunder, of wi-onging his fellow- 
crfftturcs in the way with which he has been charged. 
Although his reputation as a poet has steadily increased 
since the publication of his first volume of poetry at 
Kilmarnock, and critics do not hesitate now to call him 
the greatest song writer the world has ever seen, his 
character as a man has not had such a favourable judgment 
pasHi^d upon it. The godly folks of his day, who tasted 
somewhat severely and not altogether undeservedly of his 
stinging satire, have not died out, and it is no uncommon 
thin-; to hear him spoken of as a man who gloried in his 
own heartlessness and profanity. Some have summarily 
c<m.Kigned him to — 

, . . . Ynn cnvom, grim and lootf, 

Closed under hatches — 
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wlipre the toiinont spirit of the place — 

Sjuiirgia ubimt tlio briiiiBUiuu ix"tty 
Tu BCAiid |>tiir wretchvi. 
Others as unjust, though less inclined to lucddle with tho 
poi't's fate, have pitied him with phariaaic self-satisfaction, 
and without being altle to dJscovcv in him a redefminj* 
feature. Now vro are not going to assert that Bui-ns' 
c]iaract«r was blameless, nor am wo inclined to think 
lightly of the "thoughtless follies" that "laid him low luid 
stained his name." Of his failings Biirn.s was Iiimscir 
deeply conscious and as deeply repentant. Even in liU 
lighter moments, when writing a satirical epistle to some 
brother poet, his own life springs up before him and he 
will not defend it — 

find knowB I'm no the thing 1 nhould be. 
Nor am I ovon tlie tiling 1 could he ; 
But twunty timoa t rather wnuld Vm 

An ittlieiet dcui, 
Thnii under giispel culoura liid bo, 
Jiut for s screen. 
There are passages in his life that ran never he ' 
Ncivened. The delightful passion which first awoke within 
him as he sympathetically took the tliistte-pricked hand uf 
his fair partner on the harvest field in his own, became at i 
once the secret of his power and of his weakness, his fame 
and his disgrace. Love not only awoke thn poetic fii-e 
within him, hut continued to he the inspiration of the bett 
he ever wrote. The cause of bis settled unhappineas lay al>«o 
in itH abuse in biniwlf anil others who trii»ted him. But 
that Burns was not a coaiNe man of the world, who coutd 
stifle the voicfti which reproached him for hi.i conduct, by 
continuing to pursuit the course which " hardenx a' within 
an<l petrifies the fi>olin'," but on the contrary, a man whose 
tender conscience cntined him acute mental anguish on i 
luxN^unt of hia follies, is sutUeiently seen in hia letter to i 
Aitken, when the "gloomy night wtu gatliering fast," and j 
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a combination of cii-cumstances suggested eniigmtion to 
the West Indies as a possible road out of his difficultieB 
and perhaps to hope. He speaks of the " wandering stabs 
of remorse which never fail to settle on my vitals like 
vultures, when attention is not called away by the calls of 
society or the vagaries of the muse. Even in the hour of 
social miiih my gaiety is the madness of an intoxicated 
criminal under the hands of the executioner." He could 
never remember the wrongs he had done to his fellow 
mortals without shame ; and his moral sense, so much 
stronger than his w^ill, was a sufficient source of pain, 
without that inflicted by those who, in the name of 
religion, took a coui*se which could not fail to drive a man 

of his temperament straight to ruin — 

They take religion in their inautli, 
They talk o' mercy, grace, and truth ; 
For wliat ? to gie their malice skouth 

On same puir wight ; 
And hunt him down o'er right and routh 
To ruin straight. 

It must have been an unspeakable pain to Burns, so 
conscious of his own failings and so stabbed by the 
continual remembrance of them, even in circles where 
othei-s forget them, to be worried by the attacks of petty 
critics, moral an<l literaiy, who were incapable of going 
beneath the surface, or of undei-standing his many-sided 
natuiv. The "address to the unco guid" coming straight 
from his heart, and divsplaying, as the Ettrick shepherd 
says, " the most intimate . knowledge of the mysteries of 
passion in the human soul, is one of the finest sennons 
ever written on the ti*xt, * Let him that is w^ithout sin cast 
the fii-st stone.* " After showing: that the difference 
between one man and another lies not so much in inherent 
virtue as in less trying circumstances, and the "letter art 
of hidin*'," he *hk*s <m to sav — 

Thun gently scan your brotlier man, 
Still gimtler fOMUa wunian ; 
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Tho* they may gang a kenniii wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it I 
And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

Wlio made the heart, 'tis He alono 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord — its various tono, 

Each spring — its various bias. 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 

Wo never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. 

That is all the defence Bums' character needs — that is all 
he asks for himself and his misjudged fellows. Strong 
passions and highly developed social tendencies led hiui 
into many wild excesses, which w^e cannot deplore moi*e 
deeply than he himself did in his calm moments. We will 
not say with him that " the light which led astray wa^ 
light from heaven," but we will attirm again that at the 
lK)ttom he was an honest, t('n<hT-hearti'd man. He siiw the 
right and the good, aii<l approved them, hut he oft<.*n lacked 
strength of will to rule his passions. In such cases his 
ever-tt»nder conscience piled up the misery of his life whiih 
found e.xpressiou in {)eniteiitial lanh'Uts as nal as aii\ thini:; 
in the tifty-Hrst Psalm. Thru Irt us he mute at the 
balance, or if we sav anvthin;^, let it l»e in that spirit of 
charity and hopefulness which he shtnved t<Mvards him 
who is considered to he the most ahandonetl and hojK*les.s 
of all heings, even tht? (h'll. Bums could only sjwak of 
him thus — 

Now fare ve vvti'l. auUl Nitkii* litii ! 
(Hi, Uiul \v tiik" ii tliuu;:ht an' iiion' 
Ve aihlins luiglit 1 iliniia kt'ii 
8till hac a stake ; 
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I'm wao t<> think u{k>' yon den, 
Ev'n f(»r yt)ur sake I 

We shall find in thy poems now to l>e noticed a confinnation 
of this view of the poets characUiv — that is to say, his 
sympathy with tlie hjwer creation is no forced sentiment, 
bearing no true relation to the soul of the man. It is natural 
and heartfelt. He wrote more from his own heart and from 
his own feelings than most poets. His best poems — those 
in which his tenderness to animals is most conspicuous — 
were composed in the field at his w^ork, when his heart was 
moved })y what he saw. His bi*other Gilbert says when he 
was inly move<l the agitation of his mind and body exceeded 
anything of the kind he ever saw. His wife often noticed 
the strange and wild gesticulations of her husband as they 
walked by the rivei-side. " I wish you had seen him," she 
says ; " he was in s;ic!i ecstacy, the tears were happing dowTi 
his cheeks." At other times they wci*e teal's of another 
kind that dimmed his eye. Far in the north of Scotland a 
l)oy who acted jxs guide to Burns and Mr. Nicol was found 
to possess the famous book of poems that all Scotland was 
reading. On being asked which poem he liked l)est he 
replie<l, ' * The ('t)ttar\s Saturday Night/ although it made 
me greet when my father had me to read it to my 
mother." Pattin;^ him kindiv on the shoulder Burns said, 
•' Well, my callant, I don't won<ler at your (/feeihig at 
riiading the po'jm ; it made me greet more than once when 
I was writing it at my father's fireside." This was the 
way he made his poems ; they came fi*om him with a thrill 
of ecstacy or a pang of soitow. When we read his 
addrissses to the " wee sleek it, cow'rin, tim'rous beastie," 
running with " bickt^ring brattle " over the cold, frost- 
eovcrcil earth from th(* oniei era^h of the coulter : to his ** auld 
mare Maggie," stan«ling in the stabh», '* dowit^, stitf* and 
crazie, ' aft«T nine and twenty yeai>> of faitliful service; to 
*' Poor Mailie, ' his i»et ewe, warsling in the ditch ami 



soo 
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uttering her last groans, so full of humour, to the gaping 
herd-boy; or his llnea on the wountled han; hirpliug with 
bleeding l>o3oin down the furi-ow to seek somu soft gi'assy apot 
for ft dying bod, we sl^c into the heart of the poet, and 
feel that one who could not mention a suboi'dinate being, 
however mean, without a pathos in his language which 
awakeas the veiy finest feelings within us — who responds 
so feelingly to all their sufferings — must have been an 
exceedingly good and kind-hearted man, must have felt 
himself one with creation " groaning and travailing in pain," 
Being the son of a peasant Bums was brought inlu 
contact with all the animal life of a farm from his 
childhood. From the " new ca'd kye," routing at tlie stake, 
to the little "mousio" nibbling the straw to make its nest 
in the bare stubble field ; from the owl, lone bird of night, 
venting itfi sad plaints fi-om some old castle in the 
midnight hour, to the gay lintwhite singing on the sprmy, 
all WL're familiar to him, yea all werf cuiupanioiis to 
him. The true poftic instinct led him to watch them with 
tendeiness, through all the nea^ions "as a part of that 
nature which he pourtrayed with so much truUifulnww." 
There was not a bonny bird that sang on mountain shaw 
or gi-cen, nor a four-footed bea^t tliat had its abode on the J 
farms — Mount Oliphant, Li>f.M<^, Moasgiel, or EUisland — bat j 
he knew it, its song, its hiibils, its peculiarities, and he gavu J 
them all a pUce in his poetry. The routing kye, the nilly 
tjheep, the bleating landiklnii. the cowanl matikin, tliu 
sle«kit mousie. and the cunning tod ; evtoi th.- la<Ien Iwo, I 
the stately salmon, the glowering trimt, tlie nupple-taite*! | 
eel, and thu greedy gcd, are all mentioned and truthfully J 
described. The whirring puilykk, th*.^ hoathur-cntppm^ 1 
grouse, the cootie moorvock, the curlew, thi< sooty coot, thai 
upecklcd teal, tlio fiishor ht>i-on, Hw clamouring; craik, tW 1 
whistling plov>-r, the duck, the driik>', the bittern, luid Iho J 
wailing kvaUt ; the sober laverock, the robin, tJie guwd- 
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spink, the blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear, the mild 
and mellow mavis, and whatever other creature seemed to 
him to be drinking in the joy of the seasons, awakened 
the sympathy of his heart, which poured forth in 

spontaneous music from his lips. He says — 

I never hear the loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the 
enthusiasm of devotion or |)oetry. 

When Bums began to feel the bitterness and disappoint- 
ments of his lot — when threatening letters from factors 
threw the whole family into tears — when what he held to 
l)e the first of human joys hei-e below was cruelly thwarted 
— when these affections were abused in himself and in 
othei's (whose chief fault was that they trusted him, not 
wisely, but too well), and remorse gnawed at his heart — 
when kirk sessions pointed their spiritual artillery against 
him — when bad seasons drove him out of his farm and fires 
burned him out of his flax works, and left him, as he says, 
" a true poet without a sixpence " — when the unfeeling 
world, which had lionized him, left him to pine in poverty 
or to waste his life in drudgeiy of a common ganger — then 
these l)easts of the fiehl and these songstei*s of the wood 
became his companions and comforted him by thfeir un- 
conscious ministry far more truly than his own kind. 
There was in the wag of his dog Luath's tail, in the 
friskings of Mailie as she met him rt'turning homo weaiy 
and sa<l at heart, or in the mellow notes of the mavis at 
the fall of evening, something more sincere than anything 
he could get from the flatti^^ring lips of men. These 
creatures have an echo for every feeling of his heart. 
When he is clu^rful they help him to express his joy ; 
when he is sa<l they rcspontl to his moods, or their innocent 
mirthfulness draws forth his heart-broken complaints, and 
gives relief to his feelings. He sympathises with them in 
their sutierings, and while he esjKjuses their cause against 
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the inhumanity of men, he makes them the exponent of 
his ONvn feelinjrs under the treatment which he has received 
from his fellows. They are the subjects of his most 
humorous and tender poems, in which he recounts the 
whole toiling life of a ploughman, or discusses the relation 
between landlord and tenant, rich and poor. He is so 
knit together with them in their humble, down-trodden 
state, that he calls himself their " poor earth-born companion 
and fellow mortal," and draws comfort fi-om them at tlie 
thought of his own impending fate. 

When he indulges in the " sacred lowe o' weel-placeil 
love " it is the son<w of the birds that deli«:ht his ijlowin«j 
heart — 

There's no' a bonny binl tliat sings. 

But minds nie o' my Jean ; 
# # # # 

I hear her voice in ilka binl, 
VVi' music channs the air. 

As he walks forth in the gloaming by Afton watt»r wliich 
winds by the cot where his Mary resides, he becomes their 
enchanter — 

Thou stock (lovo, \vh<».si' echo rebounds thn/ the glen. 
Thou wild whistliu'^ Mrickliinl in y«»n tliorny do:i, 
Tlinu i:ii*t'iirn'sti'(l lapuinL;, thy siTianiiiig fcalKsir 
I chiiri^r thfc disturb not my shnnbi-ring fair. 

In rrturii tor tlioir ininistrv <^f joy to hiiii, ht* rri<»ict's in 
ov.'rvtbiii'j: til. It make-; tli 'in luippv. In that huiin>roiis 

ft. '^ 1 1 ft* 

ch';ry on I'iiiii Sanisoii, thu tamous sportsman of Kihuarnock, 
1m.' tiiids occasion to ct)ngratiilate his scaly and feathered 
friends on tin* withdrawal of, at h\ast, one deadly rod and 



giiii- 



Nmw jvifc the stati'ly sainnun sail. 
An I tUMit bodiapjt't \\\ ciiuisuu tail. 
And Lfls Wild kfUiiLMl fni .SMii|.lf tail. 

And J4».*ls tni vjiicmI. 
Sill" c <laik in Lk*at h o h.-h-nvtl we wuil 

Tiini iSauison dead 1 
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Rejoice ye birring paitricks a' ; 

Ye cuotie moorcocks crousely craw ; 

Ve inaukins cock your feed tu' braw, 

Withouten dread ; 
Your iiiortiil fae is now awa' — 

Tani Samson's dead ! 

And so, too, in the "humble petition of the water bi-uar to 
the Diike of AthoJ," in which he pleads that his |:^race will 
plant its banks with shady trees, and tells him that many 
grateful birds will return him tuneful thanks as he wanders 
on its banks doubly delighted. The inten^st displayed in 
this poem, in all that concenis the happiness of the lower 
creation, could not have been more tenderly expressed if 
he had been pleading for his own children. But again, the 
birds that have respondeil to hLs joys are also associated with 
his disappointments, sorrows, and misfortunes. There are no 
more patlietic utterances to be found anywhere than those 
two songs which record a passion that has been mellowed 
by time. The first is the beautiful pastoral, " My Nannie's 
Awa " — 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 
And listAjns the lambkins that bleit o'er tlie braes. 
While binls warble welc<»me in ilka green shaw — 
But to me it.s deli'^ditless my Nannie's awa'. 

Thou lavenK-'k that Kprings fn»m the dew o the lawn. 
The Khepherd Ut warn «•' the givy breaking dawn. 
And th<*u mellow mavis that hails the nightfa\ 
Ctive over for pity my Nannie's awa'. 
The second sc^iig is t<n) well known to need mention. The 
swuft son;xst*'J*'* which dL'li;rlite«l his heart on the banks o' 
Doon long ago, now pain his sad Ikksoih by recalling past 
joys. Thev are still joyfu!, but he is not what he once 
wjis— he is " wcarv, fu' o' care" — 

How can ye chant ye little birds. 

And 1 Siie we4ry, fu' o' care. 

♦ * * •::- 

You'll breiik my heart, ye warbling birtU, 
That wautou iu the Howeiy thorn ; 
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Ye mind me of departed joys — 
Departed never to return. 

The memory of the past turns their songs into laments — 

In vain for me on shaw or green 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

Yet in the hooting owl, shut out from all the feathered 
tribe, to tell its sorrows to the unheeding gloom, no friend 
to pity, grief all its thoughts, and solitude its home, he 
finds a note in hannony with his feeling and cries — 

Sing on, sad mourner ! I will bless thy strains, 

And pleased in sorrow, listen to thy song. 
« # « « « 

I will list mure pleased to thee, 
Than ever lover to the nightingale ; 
Or drt)oping wretch oppressed with misery, 
Lending his ear to some condoling tale. 

Bums* sympathy with the animal ei'eation in their 
sufferings was most intense. Never is his tenderness so deep 
as when he thinks of their exposure to inclement weather. 
Nowhere does his indignation flash forth so fiercely as 
w^hen he thinks of the pain which men inflict on them. 
Winter, he tells us himself, more than any other season of 
the year, ha<l a peculiar charm for him. " This, I l^elieve," 
he continues, " may be partly owing to my misfoi-tunes 
giving my mind a melancholy cast; hut there is somethinir 
even in the — 

Mighty tvinpcHt, i\\u\ tlie hoary wjiste. 

Abrupt and <lei*p, stretclied o'er the luiried eartli, 

which raises the mind to a serious siihliniity favourable to 
eveiything great and noble." There was nothing which 
enraptunMl him monj " than to walk in the sheltered side 
of a wood, or high plantation, on a cloudy winter day, an<l 
hear the storm-wind howlin;; amon*^ the trees ami ravintr 
over the phiiii. It is my b st s ns »:i for devotio i." Yet 
on such a ni^rht, sittiii*^ in his house. s\vave<l now bv the 
ruin that was facing him, now by those exalted thoughts 
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which the raging tempest awoke within him, we find him 

saying— 

Listening tho doors an' winnocks rattle, 

I thought me o' the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep wha bide the brattle 

O' winter war, 
And thro* tho drift, deep-lairing sprattle, 

Beneath a scar. 

Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing. 

That, in the merry months o' spring. 

Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee? 

WTiare wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, 

An' close thine e'e i 
Carlyle says — 

How touching it is, amid the gloom of personal miseiy that 
broods over and around him, that amid the storm he still thinks of 
the cattle, the silly sheep, and the wee harmless birdies ! Yes, the 
tenant of the mean lowly hut has the heart to pity all these. This 
is worth a volume of homilies on mercy, for it is the voice of mercy 
itself. Bums lives in sympathy. His soul rushes forth into all the 
realms of being. N(»thing that has existence can be indifferent to him. 

The cruel arts of man, however, awaken in him an 
indignation even deeper than his pity. Witness what he 
says about the deeds of beekeepei's and sportsmen. The 
bees, after their summer s toil, is sealed up with frugal care 
in massive waxen pile — 

Are doomed by man, that tyrant o'er the weak. 
The death of devils, smoored wi' brimstone reek. 

Again — 

The thundering guns are heard on eveiy side. 

The woimded coveys, reeling, scatter wide. 

The feathered field-mates bound by nature's tie, 

Sires, mothers, children in (mo carnage lie. 

And the poet adds in indignation — 

What warm poetic heart but inly bleeds. 
And execrates man's savage ruthless deeds. 

We have a proof that this was no mere sentimental 
effusion, in the incident which led to the compasition of 
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"Lines on a Wounded Hare'* — a good example of the 

poet's attempts in pure English. He must be allowed to 

tell it himself — 

One morning lately, as I was out pretty early in the fields 
sowing some grass seeds, I heard tlie burst of a shot fn>m a 
neighbouring plantation, and presently a poor little wounded liaro 
came hirpling by me. You will guess my indignation at the inhuman 
fellow who could shoot a hare at this season, when all of them liave 
young ones. Indeed, there is scmiothing in the business of destntying 
for our s|K>rt individuals in tlie animal creation who do not injure us 
materially which I could never reconcile to my ideas of virtue. 

The lad who was jjcuiltv of this atrocity was the son of a 

neighbouring farnuT, and he says — 

Bums cursed me and said he would not mind throwing me int4> 
the water, and I'll wan-ant he could hao dt)ne't, tho' I was Ijoth 
young and strong. 

Burns, howevt*r, did what was far bettor. His feelings 

foimd vent in thosi^ lines which oviTVone must know — 

Inhuman man I Cui*sc on thy barb'rons art, S:c. 

In the same spirit an^ tln^ " Lines on scaring .somo water 

fowl in Loch Turit." But by far tlic most pathetic povni 

of this description is tliat to which I have more than once 

referred — the address to a mouse on turning up her nest 

with the plough in the cold Noveud)in' weather. I do not 

know of anything that has been written to e<pial it. Its 

ten<lerness touches the heart, aiid even draws the tear, 

though it is only about a little UKmse. Burns was h(»lding 

the plough, and John Blain, a farm servant, was <lriving 

the horse-i. The little creature, turned out of its cosv nt»st 

by the riving plough, was observed running across the titdd. 

Blain, who had th<* plough-cleansing uU'Usil in his hand at 

the I'lonient, tho!ightl«*ssly ran afti'r it to kill it, wlu'n 

Ijurns checki'd him — but not an;jrilv, as in the case of the 

hare shooti'r — saying, " Hold, man ! What hann has the 

poor mouse done you " i Tht» soul of the ptx't, which ever 

respo!ide<l t^ the sufferings an<l sorrows of the oppifssed 
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and the weak, was touched. He spoke no more during the 
remainder of the day, but seemed thoughtful. I may be 
allowed to read to you what that incident gave to the 
world — 

TO A MOUSE, ON TITRNIN<J HER UP IN HER NE.ST, WITH THE PLOUGH, 

November, 17S5. 

Wee sloekit, cow'rin, tim'rous bcastie, 
O, what a i)anic*s in thy breastie ! 
Tliou need na start awa sae liasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle I 
I Wild be laith to rin an' chase thee, 

Wi' nmrtl'ring {Kittle ! 

I'm truly sorry man's dtmiinion 
Has broken Nature's social union. 
An* justifies that ill opinion, 

AVhich makes thee startle. 
At me, thy ix)or, earth-boni comimnion. 

An' fellow-mortal I 

I doubt na, wliyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? i)<K)r l>eastie, thou maun live I 
A daimen-icker in a thnive 

'S a sma' request : 
I'll get a blessing wi' the lave. 

And never miss't I 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin I 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin' ! 
An' naething, now, to big a new ane, 

()' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell an' keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste. 
An' weary winter comin' fast. 
An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou tliought to dwell. 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter i»ast. 

Out thro' thy coll. 

That woo bit heap <i* leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost tlieo mony a wear}' nibble ! 
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Now tliou*8 tuniod out, for a' thy trouble, 

But house (»r hald, 
To tliolo the winter's sleety dribble, 

An' cranreuch cauld ! 

But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best laid schemes o' mice an' men, 

Gang aft a-gley. 
An' lea'e us naught but grief and pain. 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art blest, compar'd wi' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, och ! I backward cast my e*e 

On prospects drear ! 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear ! 

These beautiful lines were composed at the plough, when 
Blain was wondering at the ploughman's silence; they were 
written out at liome the same nij^ht. Above the but and 
ben of the farmhouse at Mossgiel was a gan-et, reacheil by 
a titipstair, in which the two ploughmen slept. Here also 
Bums regularly transcribed the verses which he liad composed 
in the field. Think of him, weary with his day's toil, yet 
unable to sleep for the thought of this little mouse which 
he had unwittingly disturbed in the afternoon ! Tliink of 
Jiim waking up his drowsy companion, who slept none the 
woi'se for having lifted up a murderous hand against an 
inoffensive creature ! And after reading to him the pathetic 
lines, asking him what he thought of the mouse now ! 
John Blain leaiTied a lesson in mercy tliat night which ho 
would never forget, and everyone who lias read the ix>eni 
has learned to look on the most insignificant ci*eature witli 
somewhat of Burns' sympathy. 

There are three other poems in which Burns uses his 
knowledge of the brute ci cation in a new way. There i.s 
the same kindlines-* of nature displayed in them ; but in 
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addition to that we have a most wonderful combination of 
humour and fancy w^hich shows Bums at his best. The 
firet of these — " The Death and dying words of poor Mailie, 
the Authors only pet Yowe/* is one of the happiest of his 
earlj^ efforts. Everyone who is acquainted with farm life 
knows that this animal is indispensable to the happiness of 
the fannhoqse, especially where there are children. Out of 
all the lambs left motherless at their birth in the cold 
spring weather, there is always one whicli, being too 
weakly to find suppoit from a foster mother among her 
own strong children, is taken to the farmhouse, fed by the 
hand and petted until it becomes a general household 
favourite of much intelligence, affection, and — it must be 
added — mischief. Such a pet was in Bums' house at 
Lochlea — 

Thro' a' the toon she trotted by him, 
A lang lialf mile she could descry him, 
Wi' kindly bleat when she did spy him, 

She ran wi' sjieed. 

It is the comicality which gives his " Elegy " on this same 

favourite its merit. Wanting that, it could only have been 

a worthless nursery poi»m. But think of the bardie 

shutting himself up in his parlour with sorrow, or 

venturing out with cmpe on his bonnet, or invoking 

the banls o' bonny Doon to join in lamenting Mailie 

dead. These and many other touches show the inimitable 

skill of the writer. This ewe, with her two lambs 

feeding near her, was tethered in a field adjoining the 

house. As the poet and his brother Gilbert were 

proceeding with their hoi-ses to the plough a boy came 

to them, with much anxiety in his face, with the 

infonnation that the ewe had entangled herself in the 

tether, and was lying in the ditch. Burns was so amu.'4ed 

with the boy s comical appearance and attitudes, that his 

thoughts ran on the subject the whole day, and on 

coming home he repeated to Gilbert the poem as it now 

P 
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stands. The picture of poor Mailie as " owre she warsle<l 
in the ditch," and of Hughoc, "wi* glowering *een and 
lifted hands," is simply perfect- 
He saw her days were nearly ended, 
But wao's my heart ! it could na' mend it ; 
He gapbd wide, but naething spak', 
At length p(M>r Maiho silence brak*. 

She sends a messa^je to her master waniin<r him a^inst 
"the wicked strings o* hemp and hair," and advising liim, 
if he should ever have as much money again as would buy 
a sheep, to " ca' them out to paik or hill and let them 
wander at their will." Then she commends her offspring 
to him, imploring him to be kind to them — 

Oh, bid him save their hannless lives, 
Frae dogs and Uh\r and butchers' knives ; 
Hut gie them guid cow milk their fill. 
Till they be fit to 'fend themsel'. 
And tent them duly e'en and mom 

With teats o' hay and rips o' com. 

♦ ♦ * # 

And may they never Icam the gaets 
()' otlior vile wanrestfu* jH-'ts, 
To slink tlin»' h1ji|>h and reave and steal 
At Htalks o' peas or .stocks o' kail. 
So may they like their great forlK.NU's 
For many a year come thn»' tlie shears ; 
So wives will gie them l)it8 o' })rea<l. 
And Iwiims greet for them when they '1*0 de<ad. 

The expiring animal's a<lmonitions touching the education 
of the "poor toop lamb," her son and heir; and the "yowio, 
silly thing," her daughter — in which the cleverness of the 
poem lies and upon which I cannot venture any remarks — 
are from the sly humour, conuniiigled with fancy, which 
will be noticed more fully developed in his later poems yet 
to be mentioned. However, the closing exoitlium is 
amusing enough to those who like myself have fi^etjuenteil 
the butchers killing house in a country village, and courted 
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his favour for the sake of the organ which is inflated 
through a straw or the stem of a clay pipe — 

Now honest Hughoc dinna fail 

To tell my master a' my tale, 

And bid him bum tliis cursed tether, 

And for thy pains thou's get my blether. 

This said, poor Mailie turned her head, 

And closed her oen amang the dead. 
" The auld Farmer s new year s salutation to his auld Mai*e 
Maggie " is another of those poems in which Burns has 
described the commonplace experiences of farm life with a 
vividness and strength which give them an enduring 
interest to everybody. The homeliness of his subjects reveals 
the perfect truthfulness of his soul. He does not select the 
distant and imposing ; what lies at his feet, what comes 
daily under his observation, even though it should only be 
a wounded haro, a <lying ewe, a timorous mouse, shivering 
cattle, or frol icing dogs, is to him a subject of finest 
inspiration. Such is his salutation to the auld grey mare. 
We have seen with what kindly humour he perpetuated 
the memory of poor Mailie. He does the same for his 
mare Maggie. His descriptions are so perfect that they bring 
the Jiving scene before our eyos. We think we see him 
entering the stable with the rip of corn in his hand, 
speaking a kindlj' word, while Maggie responds with a 
nicker of recognition and delight. As he looks at her 
" howe l)ack," her legs "stiff and ci*azy " that once could 
have carried her " like ony staggie out owre the lay," her 
" auld hide as white's a daisy," which used to be " dappl't, 
sleek, and glazj', a bonny grey," his mind flies back over 
the nine and twenty suunners that have passed since his 
father gave her to him ; and as he recounts to himself her 
faithful services he seems to live the memorable parts of 
his life over again. Maggie is associated with all his toils 
and anxieties and joys. When he first went to woo his 
Jenny, she was trotting with her mother; and when he 
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had won her hand, Maggie was ready to bear her home, 

and " pranced with muckle glee." At wedding races, 

coining home from fair or market, she ne'er had a fellow 

for pith and power, not even among the better breeds — 

The suia' droop-rumpled hunter cattle, 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle, 
But sax Scotch uiiles thou try't their mettle, 

An' gart tliem whaizle : 
Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazel. 

With what pride too does he mention her conduct in 

plough and cart. In setting her face in the plough to 

some furzy brae the sturdy old mare had the pluck of her 

master, whose whole life was a kind of unequal struggle. 

What can be finer than his description of this ? — 

Thou never braing*t, an' fetch't, an' fliskit, 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 
An' spread abreed thy weel-fill'd brisket, 

Wi' pith an' iH)w'r. 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't and riskit, 

An' slyjHjt owre. 

Or see a^xain how he describes hor si^ttinc^ her face t<> a 

steep hill with a heavy load — 

In cart or car thou never recstit ; 

Tilt) st-eyost brae tliou wad hae face't it ; 

Thou never lap, an' st^jn't, an' bivjistit. 

Til en 8t<NMl t<> blaw. 
But just thy 8t<3p a wee thing lias tit, 

Tliou siKMJv't awa. 

He speaks to Mag«^ie as if she were a human Iwing, 
and makes himself her true yoke fellow in all the 
work of the farm. She shares his anxieties and 
participates in the fruits of his toil. And what 
will become of Maggie in her crazy age ? What will 
the masU^'r do with the mai-e, auld, howe-backed, stifT- 
legged, which, since the day she "pranced wi* muckle 
pride" has sensed him twenty-nine summera, besides giving 
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him the four gallant brutes which draw his plough, and 
othera which he has sold ? Let his own words testify 
once more to his kindness of heart and teach us a lesson 
in gratitude — 

And think na' my auld trusty servau' 
That now perhaiw thou's less deservm', 
And thy auld days may end in starvin', 

For my last fou'. 
A heapit stimpart 1*11 reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thegither, 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anither, 
Wi' tentie care I'll fit thy tether 

To some hain'd rig : 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather 

Wi* sma* fatigue. 

The last poem I shall notice contains the best specimen of 
that chai-acteristic in which Bums excels all other poets — 
the blending of humour and fancy. Its conception is one 
of his happiest, its subject has not lost its interest, and its 
style atibrds richer enjoyment the oftener it is read — 

Twa dogs that wenia thrang at hame 
Forgatlierol aiica upon a tinu. 

Through these two dogs he interprets the lives, thoughts, 
feelings, and mannei*s of the Scottish peasantry as they had 
never been interpreted before and never can l»e again. 
The poem liatl its origin, like so many of the othei-s in 
an act of cruelty, to the lower creation. Someone had 
wantonly killed his dog Luath, and the poet, who was 
gi*eatly attached to the animal, sai<l to his brother that he 
should lik<» to confer such immortality as he could bestow 
on his favtmritiv This In* has succeeded in doing la^yond 
his expi'ctition. At the very time when the sad event 
happeniMl, heavier sorrows were weighing upon the spirit 
of Bums. Burned out of his flax-dressing shop in Irving, 
and left without a sixpence, he had returned to Lochlea to 
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fin<l his f&tlier on lik <k>atli bed, The old m&n'H long 
struggle with scanty looana, bai'icn soil, and tiad seasons, 
combined with the insolent, threatening letters of the factor, 
which often set the whole family in tears, brought on 
consumption, of which he died the night after poor liUath. 
Tliis suggested the form which the poem took. Ciesar 
(the creation of the poet's imagination) liecomes the 
exponent of the lives of lairds; and Luath of the lives of 
the poor toiling cottai-s. In the veiy deaciiptiiin ho gives 
of the two dogs— so true to life that the lamented author 
of "Rab and his Friends" never excelled it — we cannot fiul 
to see the people whom they represent. Tlieir peculiaritiiii 
are touched ofl" in the most comical manner. And thou;;Ii 
it is easy to see on which side the sympathy of Bum.s lies, 
he maken Ciesar a very likeable dog — 

Tlie lieiit a pride. na« iwidu had he. 
When the doga have wearied themselves worrj'ing vach 
other in diversion, scouring a)>ont tlie knowes, and howking 
mice and moudiworts, they sit down and Ijcgin moralizing 
on their several lot*. Yet in spite of all their serious 
talk, their insight into the mannei-s of man, ami their long 
accounts of the toiling yet contented peasants, or the idle, 
unnatistiod, and sometimes foolisii guntry, tliey do nj>t cease 
to bo dogs; they are true dogs in all their ways. I cannot 
go into all they say with so much triitliful humour of tho 
virtues and hardships of the poor, or the pi-osperity of the 
rich with its accompanying faults and foliitvt; but an 
example will suffice to show the intrilig^^'nt gnwp which 
tho bnitcs have of the things tliuy discuss, ur mthcr tho 
view which tho poet took of tln^ni. Poor Limtli, thu 
"faithfu" tyke" of the cottar, inakirs tin- faL-tor iffen-cd to 
ait for his portrait — 

Tboru'n uiuuie a croUiialtIc abiul 

<)' iloitetit. liouiwt, (au'wiiit fulk, 

Aru riven i<ut. tnith riHil cm' tinuich, 

ttuOM nucnl'a i>ri<icfit' gneA Ui quunch. 
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Wha' tliinks to knit himself the faster 
III favour wi' some gentle master, 
Wlia, aibbins, tlirang a-])arliamentin/ 

Notice the kindly humour — 

For Britain's guid his soul indenting 
To which Cjvsar, the laird's dog, replies — 

Haitli lad, ye little ken about it ; 

For Britain's guid I — guid faith I doubt it I 

He at once seeks to open the eyes of the cottars dog to 
the real state of the .case. He pictures their extravagant 
pleasures, their gambling, masquerading, and mortgaging, 
their dissipations in the fashionable continental cities, and 
exclaims — 

For Britain's guid I — for her destruction ! 

Wi* dissi|>ation, feud, and faction. 
Thus enlightened, Luath, with a kindly word for the 
spendthrift gentry, as if they were moi'e to l)e pitied than 
blamed — 

Fient heat o' them's ill-hearted fellows — 
can only express his surprise at what he has heard — 

Hech man ! dear sirs, is that the gate 

They waste sae riiony a braw estiite i 

Are we sae' foughten and haiu8se<l 

For gear to gang that gat<! at last ^ 

Anil so thry go throu;^h the whole round of the 
accompaniments of poverty and W(»alth ; an<l when the 
convei-sation is ended you do not see men rise up and 
part, but the same dogs which we s«iw *' howking 
moudiworts " at the beginning of the poem — 

Up tliey gat and slitM^k their lugs, 

Uejt)icod they were na' men, but dogs ; 

And e:u:h t«M»k otf his sevcnil wav. 

Resolved tn meet some other day. 

Disordereil as the.se remarks about Burns' sympathy 
with the h>wer creation have been, an<l abrupt as is their 
close, I trust tliat we may Ih.» all the U'tter for having had 
our attention drawn to this feature in his character, and 
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for having heard something of the expression which he has 
given to it in his poetiy. If besides learning to be 
merciful to the brute creation, and entering into the 
enjoyment which Burns had in their companionship, they 
awaken in us that serious thoughtfulness which is exhibited 
in the lines with which I close, it shall be well for us to 
have had our heai-ts drawn out into sympathy with the 
beasts that peiish — 

But, mousie, thou art no t]iy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best laid schemes o' mice an' men, 

Gang aft a-gley, 
An' lea'e us naught but grief an' |)ain, 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art blest, corajxar'd wi' me ! 
The present only touclieth thee : 
But, och ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prosi)ect8 drear ! 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear ! 



Soamhtr JuUi, ISSJ 






" The Earlier Novels of George Eliot." 

'^Scenes of Claical Life," "Adam Bede," " Tlie Mill on the Floss," 
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T is, I tliiiik, necessary for tlie puipose of this 
paper, that a very iuipeifcct sketch of Miss 
Evans (better known as G(K>r(re Eliot) should 
l)c prefixed. Naturally yifted with a tiiind of 
exceptional capacity and viyour, she received an education 
calculated to develope talents which have indelibly left 
their niai'k on tht: litcmtin'e of the present century at all 
events, if indeed slie iiiny not claiiu to be permanently 
placed on our yhelves o-s an English classic of the first 
rank. Pei'sonally I own to an enthusiastic adiuii-ation for 
iieaily all her writing.s, i-eserving a special meed of piitise 
for those four earlier novels which form the subject matter 
of this pa[>er. 1 h<i{>u {tartially to justify this estimate 
while brielly tracing tht^ nature of the educational training 
which she received, and which was sufiiciently I'einarkablo 
to call for a few passing observations. If you examine 
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works of reference which profess to give an accurate 
account of the lives of contemporary celebrities you will 
find it stated that Marian Evans was the daughter of a 
clergjnnan, and that upon his death she was adopted by a 
brother cleric. I have recently learned, upon what I believe 
to be indisputable authority, that this statement is quite 
incorrect, as well as othera to be found in the same 
quarter in relation to the education which she received. 
It is a great pity that erorrs like these are not promptly 
and publicly corrected. The matter is of considerable 
impoi^tance. The lives of distinguished authors possess 
public interest and value, and misstatements with regaixl to 
their parentage and education are certain to mislead those 
who are striving to make an analytical study of their 
writings. 

The father of Miss Evans was a well-known lantl 
steward, who raised himself to positions of trust in the 
Midland Counties by the force and honesty of his chaiucter — 
attributes which he transmitted to his more gifted daughter. 
She Wiis educated at a school in Coventry, but the c;ist of 
her niiiid, as evince*! in her writings, received its impres.s 
after slie ha<l left any purely etlucational esUiblishnieiit. 
Coiisidnvd l>v its results, tliis education was in its issue 
decidedly niaseuline in its depth, range, and g«'n«Tal 
character. xVs I liave already said, naturallv i^ifted with a 
mind stron;:, lo^ieal, Jind vrt withal sensitive, her trainin*^ 
adiniraljly served to develope and ]»ring to fruition this 
unusual conii»ination of (jualitii's. We shall pn'sently see 
what special inllufnee had i>een brought to bear upon this 
rich natural soil, and w»' shall thus obtain the clue to th** 
power of eonet'iitratvd thoiii^ht, and t»> the eapaeity for 
treating Mibjret.> wliiih nvr usually rrgartlftl as the province 
of mm as di.stin«j(iisheil from women, which so markediv 
charaet«'riM' all (norgr I^iiots writinij^s. This pfeuliarity in 
the case of her best known work {Ati*nn Hf.il*') conq>letely 
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deceived the critias, many of whom refused to believe the 
sex of the author, even after the dispute had been definitely 
settled. And yet despite this capacity for treating her 
subject matter from the male point of view, she by no 
means lost those qualities of mind by which women are 
wont to show their superior delicacy and refinement. For 
while the controversy with regard to the sex of George 
Eliot was being keenly waged far and wide, Charles 
Dickens cleverly laid his finger on the well-known scene of 
Hetty Sorrel before the looking glass, and said — "That 
could only be written by a woman." 

Now what was this school of thought and educational 
training which moulded the mind of this great authoress ? 
It was the influence and society of men like Mr. George 
Lewes, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. John Stuai't Mill. 
To them undoubtedly she was indebted for much of that 
unwonted breadth and depth of conception, for that 
accuiucy and conciseness of expression, as well as for her 
knowledge of German philosophy, and of the ancient and 
modern European classics in the original. But unfortunately, 
in addition to all this, she received from the same source 
that pi^culiar creed or nc^gation of all creeds which is ctUled 
agnosticism. Her earlier novels, and particularly the first 
of thesL*, were evidently written before these tenets were 
thoroughly incorporated into her mind, and they are in my 
opinion conseciuently much uiore wholesome and pleasant. 
Although the leaven had ahvaily K'gun to work, her 
youthful freshness rejected much of the morbid poison 
prortered to her,.avd.she was unable to deny that that 
very unselfishness for the sake of humanity which Mr. 
SpiMicer cultivated, and whieh conniiended itself to her own 
mind as the higlu'st of all aspirations, found its most 
satisfactory ex|>osition in the life of Jesus Chri.st, retiected 
in i\ui simple, refined, .self-siicrifieing existence le*! by many 
English country clergymen with whom she was brought in 



contact. I have been toM tlint at tlie very last Iter tain 
reverted to much tlie same poRition which she at this tinitfj 
held, ftiid that just prior to lier death her favourit* i-v«liii^ 
was the well known Imitiit'uni of Christ, hy Thoi 
k Kempis, But her later works give no evidence of thifl^l 
save and except that the necessity of unselfLshni^ss niul 
setf-sacrifice to obtain time sublimity of thought and life is 
never lost sijjht of But beyond this ail is a dreary lilniik. 
It is ceaseless work, without liope of reward, and without 
any pi-ospect of a future state which we arc called ujKin to I 
believe is the tni5 creed of humanity. Perliaps >t would J 
not bo erroneous to assert that she had, despite ber| 
philosophical and logical training, atteiiipteil to solve thft^ 
unsolvable, and resented the i-ebutf she consexiuentljrl 
received. She wanted to undoi-stand, and pei-chance explAtnl 
upon a basis of pure i-eason, such mysteries as the origin < 
evil, the object of pain, the imraortaJity of the sout, thai 
ultimate destiny of man, and kindred prolih-uis which ha 
always baffled the profoundest thinkers; and enthusiastic i 
I am in luy admii-ation for (Jeorgc Eliot, I am obligt^i t 
confess that her final conditiuu as e.tbihiteii in her writing) 
was a mo.st derogatory conclusion for n great uiind to ivach.1 
It secnis as if, like the rest of the agnostic 8(.'hM«il, shi? Hnollyl 
i-esolved to imtcr upon a condition of intellectual ami niundl| 
"sulks," and because she could not know everything shi»i 
was detennined to .say she knew nothin;^ — ^a rii<.-uta) tttAtal 
which is by no means indicative of ival humility, baM 
seems rather thi^ soriy outcome of wounded vanity. 

And now, without further proface, I propose to rcvtow 
rapidly four of the earlier works of Miss Evans, in wlik 
in uiy opinion, thii autlioit.'ss is seen at lier Wnt. Tlio 
are Ho^n'-i •>/ Clermd Lift; A,i.i ui IMr, Tht Mill ■ 
/''torn, Hiid iioinulti. Properly HiK-akiiig [ ought to incladofl 
OK Ix^longing to this p<.^ri'(d uC (jeorge Htiut'>» litenuy.fl 
biatory mUii Murine; but the works !M;lected afford a more^ 
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than sufficient field for criticism in the comparatively shoi-t 
time necessarily available. In point of conception Sceiies 
of Clerical Life is undoubtedly the weakest perhaps of any 
of George Eliot's great works, but it is deeply interesting 
as being pi*actically the dawn of her literary career. Besides, 
in addition to the incisive aphorisms and original proverbs, 
which are part and parcel of the authors habitual style, 
there ai*e numei*ous passages which evince more than merely 
budding talent, as well as a quick and keen recognition of 
the dramatic incidents common even in the humblest iiiml 
life — apparent enough at all events to the penetrating eye 
of genius. And yet, withal, it is made sufficiently clear 
that those distur1)ances in the even tenour of the way serve 
not merely and primarily as foils to commonplace detail, 
but as leaving behind them hidden and far reaching effects, 
whereby each little life is made instinct with human 
passion and struggle, and thereby raised to an ideal level 
full of deep and great lessons even to those who occupy a 
loftier atmosphere. I have already said that this first work 
exhibits the mental position of the authoress, and it also 
reflects life in the Midland Counties in which her early 
days hml l>een spent, ami with which she was natuitiUy 
thoroughly conversant. 

Where, as is the case in the second of these tales 
(" Mr. GilfiVs Love Story "), what may be tenned an 
unfamiliar foreign element is introduced in the peraon of the 
impulsive Italian Caterina, the result is not satisfactory; 
there is a felt incongruity ; and it is with a sense of relief 
that in "Janet's Repentance" we once more find ourselves in 
the company of homely villagers, even though the story is 
still more painful than either of its predecessors. The first 
of these, the " Sad misfoi-tunes of Amos Barton," is, I think, 
the best of the three ; the conclusion especially being full of 
sustained power and pathos. The accumulating sorrows of 
the unhappy man, though partly arising from his own 
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stupidity and silly belief in an a,dvctituresN, sustaina tha^ 
interest (uid sympathy of the i-eailer, and thougli the mvlao- 
choly end is in perfect luiiaon with the natural courav of| 
events, there is an uncontrollable feeling of regret thnt ' 
happier issue out of all his afflictions " had not been fottnd | 
practicable. The relations, divefgenees, and fends betwtjcn I 
Church and I)is.tent, a subject which i-ecurs again anil tt;rain 
in subsequent novels, are here also lightly but cleverly ] 
ctohed ; and the merits and defecte of both parlieo arc [ 
treated with a calm analysis and freedom from pi-ejudioe 
eminently creditable, and affords a significant proof of a I 
judicial temperament not usually associated with the female I 
mind. Tlie fortunes of Mr. Barton's wife are even sadder than I 
his own. It h the record of a gentle, loving woman literally | 
worn to death by ever-increasing cares, ccasele.s.s drudgisrj*, 
and semi-unconscious marital neglect. It is, indei.'d. a. dreary I 
stoi-y. Even when the curtain of sorrow is lifted, it is only | 
to descend with a yet blacker gloom. This sorrowH of Aiiiim J 
have at last touched the hearts of his uns^-mpathvtje I 
parisliioners, tliei* Hecms a pi-ospi-ct of rest aft^fr inliiul« I 
pain, and then— a severance is at once rudely elfwted betWM^ti f 
the heai-tM thus happily united, and Amos is driven iiito I 
the wilderness no longer consoled and cheerril by the pre!i«ne« I 
of his hapless wife. A partial connection l>etween this I 
talc and the history of the Rov. Mi-. Gilfil is effectj-d by the I 
re-tntro(luction of some of tlit* surbordinate chanu'U.'r», bnt I 
the scenes are now laid in more ariatocratic quartet-s. The 1 
date is 17H6, and there arc sonic eliaraotoristic touches which 
correspond with actual history; for example, the incidvnial 
mention of the Rev, Mr. Oilfil forgcting to take off bu , 
spui-s Itefore putting on his surplice, and the comical I 
ennseiiucnces on his way from tho vestry to the nnding I 
desk. 'Hie n!v. gentleman is also stated to have enjoyn] } 
a complete immunity from criticism by his congn-gation, 
statn of matters wluch the modern pastor doubtless loi^ J 
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to revive, and must regard with pangs of unbounded regi'et 
and envy. In the heroine Caterina we have the first 
inkling of Italian character which evidently had already 
fascinated George EUiot's mind, and which found its later 
and perfect development in the pages of Romola. The 
story of Mr. Gilfil is faulty in construction, but redeemed 
by fine passages, such as that in which he is trying to 
soothe Caterina's mind, burdened with the sense of an 
intended but unexecuted crime. She has made full con- 
fession, and Mr. Gilfil thus presents her conduct for her own 
considemtion in a fresh and comfortin<j lij'ht — 

My Tiiia, we moan to du wickecl things, that we never could 
do, just as we mean to do good or clever things that we never 
could do. Our thoughts are often worse than we are, just as they 
are often l>etter than we are. And God sees us as we are 
altogether, not in se]Mirate feelings or actitms as our fellow men 
sec us. We are always doing each other injustice, and thinking 
l)etter or worse of eacli other than we de8or\x», because we only 
hoar and see 8e|Mirate wonls and actions. We d<»n*t see each 
other's wh<»le nature, but (tod does. 

I think these observations are full of deep and 
pregnant thought and appeal to our highest feelings. In 
the la.st story, "Janet's Repentance," we have brought liefoi'e 
us, in the opt*ning chapter, portraits of the chief male 
inhabitants of a typical country town called Milby. It 
is a summer evening, and the mixed company are 
enjoying themselves in their wonted fashion at the bar 
of the " lied Lion." The coarse humour and the hard- 
featured aspect of life reflected by the speakers is 
admii-ably pourtrayed. The dogmatic ignomnce displayed 
by Lawyer Dempster in as,sertive tones, assisted by 
considemble powei*s of rough sarcasm, is always sufticient 
to browbeat the better informed members of the company 
and turn the laugh in his favour. The natui*e of the 
conversation, tinged with local religious politics, out of 
compliment to the churchwardens present, is true to the 
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life, It is difficult to unrlefstand how a. refined fettial« 
mind, like that of Miss Evans, had sufficimt knowlc«lge to 
depict a conversation like this with such realism. Tbo 
chief interest centres in the new evangelical cm-ate, Mr, 
Tiyan, and Janet Dempster, the aforesaid lawyer's il]-us«>l 
wife. I note in passing that the curates' new fnnglm) 
notioas which aroused the hostility of a large portion of 
his parishioners are such as would now characterise alinost 
every section of the Christian Chui-ch in this country — a 
striking pi"oof of liow evangelical doctrine in some respects 
has leavened the whole lump. I extract one sentence rrotn 
this work which gives a clue to subsequent creations and 
opinions. It Is an oi-dinary Milhy dinner party, and the 
(fentlemen are stated " to fall into no excess, except ttw 
perfectly well-bi-ed and virtuous excess of stupidity." 
Altogether tlie so-called lords of creation get a rougli 
time of it at the hands of l^Iss Evantt, white grandeur and 
nohility of character, and ideal self-.sacrtf]ce, find their 
exposition or transcendent reali/Ation in the personn of 
Milly Barton, Janet Dempster, Dinah Monis, Maj^i* 
Tiilliver, and Rnnola. The authm-e.ss evidently thinks m 
the woiils of the hymn "that only vuin is vile." 

Wn now enter upon a most imperfect notice of thai 
work of George Eliot which is goni^ally ivgaided liy both 
the critics and the remiing piihlie as undouhtedly the liest — 
Ai/ovi Hfilr. Tliin vi)lunic, is.4iied anonynmusly, at once 
placed the writi'r in tlm foremost rank of ninete«nlh 
century novelists. To i-ead it is to admire. The critic is 
apt to become a mere exponent of ite beauties. I can only 
mention one or two salient features which it is impossible 
to ignore. The story is so well known that it in neeillefvi 
even \jo indicate the plot ; hut the absorbed reaih-r riuy 
)>erhap8 fail to notice the rythmical ca<lence of the sent^Jicoi, 
e-'ipecially when the ordinary Fiylvan loveliness of EnglUli 
rural sconva appears t«i inspire the author with an aluuwt 
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poetic form of expression. Almost poetic did I say ? Why 
there is moi-e genuine poetiy to be found in this and some 
of her subsequent prose works than in the great mass of 
those professedly poetical productions which secure in this 
age of shams hosts of sickly admirers. I love to dwell 
on this hanuony with nature in one of its most quietly 
beautiful aspects which is so prominently brought before 
us in the pages of Aihnn Bah. From the very com- 
mencement the sweet aroma of country life pervades and 
satisfies our senses, whether we haunt the caipenters shop, 
where the newly cut shavings scent the air with a clean 
freshness, or saunter along the hedgerows with the channing 
Hetty, whose memory, despite, or perhaps in consequence of 
the weakness of her nature, is especially dear to the male 
ivader. The mere recital of the names of the principal 
actors in this life's drama is sufficient to demonstrate 
that Miss Evans has given us from the rich stoi-ehouse 
of her mind, in this one bnef volume, at least five 
chai*act(M-s which oujjht to live as Ions as the En^clish 
tongue lasts. Adani Bede, Dinah Morris, Hetty »Sori*el, 
Mi's. Poyser, and Mr. Irwine are at once genuine citations 
and portmits of real life. In latfr works, Adam Bede 
degenerates into Felix Holt, a palpably ovenlrawn picture 
of the superior working man, Mrs. Poyser merges into 
Mi's. Tulliver, and therebv loses what the Americans would 
happily term most of her " gnt," and similar pamllels 
might ea.sily be instanced; but in Athnn Bede we have the 
whole of those onginal c(mceptions depicted in peift-ctly 
fresh coloui-s, and drawn with a lx)ld unfaltering hand, 
con.scious of its power. I have only space for three brief 
sentences, replete with reality, simplicity, ami force. The 
scene is the PovseiV fannhouse — 

Yoii iiiiglit liave known it wiw Sunday if you liail only wakcnl 
up in tlie fannyarcl. Tlio cocks and hons seemed t4> know it and 
made cmly crooning subilued noises ; the very bull dog lo^iked lest 
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savage, as if he wnulil huve beeii giktJBfied with a siiialler 1 
usual ; the stinshine eueiiied to call nil tilings to rest and tint to tahour ; 
it was asleep itself im the moaa-grown oowBliod ; on the gn»ui> irf 
white ducks uestlin); together wiUi their hills tucked under tltvir 
wings ; un the old hluck aove Btrekhml languidly on thi- Btnw, irfaila 
her largest young one found lui excellent Jijiring hud on hi* niintJuir'i 
fat ribs ; and on Alick, tho fartii shepliei-d, in hia new smiKk fmck, 
taking an unoasy siesta, half sitting, luUf aUiiding, on tho gmiuuj atcpB. 
But time presses, antl I lia.sten to consider tbe third 
volume on our list, The Mill an tlte /Vosa. By some ttii» 
novel ia regarded as superior to Adam Betle. A specinl 
interest has been attached to it by a curi'eni Iteliuf that 
the heroine, Maggie Tullivei-, is in i-cahty the expre^ion of 
Miss Evann' inner self. It may he sn; but 1 do not appn>%*« 
of thus identifying an authoress or author with her or 
his creations without their dii-ect peniiittsion. At best 
such a proceeding invests a work with a apurions interest, 
extraneous to its actual merits, the proper snhject nuUtor 
of the critic. And 1 cannot admit that Tlie Mill on the 
Floss IS superior or even as good as Aditm Bale, thon^ 
possibly it contains more subtle touches of insight into the 
heart and mind, especially at the earlier stages of hunuui 
existence, in which the authoress breaks coiuponUiveljr 
fresh ground. I use the word "comparatively" lulvtsiedly. 
For George Eliot already, in a bright little episode, in 
which Parson Gilfil poked gentle jokes at little Tomraj 
Bond, as well as in tlie brief treatment of poor Milly 
Barton's children, hafl given evidence of an accurat« know* 
ledge of child life, which ia more fully developed in 
The Mill on Ute Floss and in SUoh Manier. Indeed fchia 
sympathetic treatment of children is a special beauty of 
all Mi-Hs Evans' works, tliough she licrself never became a 
mother. It always appears to me that TIte Mill on (Ac 
Floaa is not written with tlic easy unconsciousness of Adtnm 
Bale. This was to be expecte<l. Miss Evans now stooil 
revealed before tJie ivading public, Ikt nont de plunte i 
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practically discarded. And, doubtless, she felt oppressed 
by the knowledge that she had a reputation to sustain 
and, if possible, increase. Hence the story assumes a more 
didactic form than previous efforts, and the "morals" are 
more clearly indicated and inculcated. The disastrous 
results of a litigious spirit are worked out remoreelessly 
in the person of Mr. Tulliver. The country lawyer, already 
held up to scorn from the high moral point of view, in 
the person of Mr. Dempster, receives again a severe handling 
in Mr. Wakem ; liut I can only account for the tragic end 
of Tom and Maggie (for nothing in the plot demands their 
terrible fate) upon the assumption that the authoress felt 
that she bad made her hero prosaically and stupidly 
impracticable, and her heroine imaginatively and impulsively 
impracticable, and that the only way to deal with such 
people was to kill them in their youthful prime in order 
to prevent as little trouble as possible to the world in 
general. While thus expressing my opinion roundly on 
the work, I cannot in common justice fail to point out 
that in one respect the authoress has made better attempts 
at humour in The Mill on the Floss than in any of her 
other productions. The whole chapter relating to the visit 
at " Garum Fii-s " is excellent fooling, especially where Mra. 
Pullet and Mrs. Tulliver reveal their inmost feelings and 
homely aspirations. I may remark en imssani that here, as 
elsewhoi-e, the humour of George Eliot is gencmlly tinged 
with satire. You laugh at, not with, the sympathies of 
her creations ; in fact it is scarcely too much to say that 
she laboui-s to excite veiy fre<iuently either g(X)d-huinoui*ed 
or conti^nptuous pity, which sometimes accompanies the 
risi!)le emotions, and thereby effects a spi^cies of indirect 
Hattery of the reader's superior intelligence, doubtless V(»r3' 
gratifying to his vanity. In the earlier chapters the thoughts 
and tendencies of Tom and Maggie are described with the 
accuracy derived only from careful study of child life. 
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and their subsequent characters are in perfect consonanoe 
with these indications. Tom's review of his actions 
throughout life were summed up in — " under similar circum- 
stances I would just do the same again"; while Maggies 
introspection always resulted in "a hopeless aspiration tliat 
she had done precisely the opposite of that she diti do." 
These antagonistic mental attitudes furnish the key to most 
chai-actei^ and dispositions to an extent in my opinion far 
beyond what is commonly supposed. 

Just one more thought. George Eliot*s illustrations 
derived from familial* objects are in many instances ex- 
ceedingly good» eg., when after contrasting the respective 
dispositions of Tom Tulliver and Philip Wakem she concludes 
h}' saying " If hoy8 and men are to Ikj welded tc^ther in 
the glow of transient feeling, they must be made of metal 
that will mix, else they inevitably fall asunder when the 
heat dies out." Note the limitation to "boys and men." 
The author had long ago noticed that this observation 
would not apply to iiien and women or even to boys and 
giiis. 

We have now to attempt in conclusion a brief review 
of Romold. It is possible that to those (if there \>e any here) 
who think that criticism should be synonymous with 
censun^ my warm praises of Adam Bale were somewhat 
extravagant. The observations I have to offer upon Romoh* 
will seem still more unnecessarily eulogistic. I cannot help 
that, however. Indee<l, it is to me a pleasin*e, as refreshing' 
as it is unwonted, to hymn thus lustily the praises of any 
modern writer. In one respect, indeed, Romoln is inferior 
to most of George Eliot's writings, imisnmch as the 
clever satiric epigrams, to which I have previously alhnleil, 
are less freely interspei'sed ; but for the following reasons 
I am <lispose(l to place Romoln upon the highest niche 
in the temple of literary fame reared by the genius of 
George Eliot. In the first place, the scene of the story — 
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Florence — was untrodden ground, unfamiliar to one 
whose life had hitherto been mainly spent in inii-al 
England. The local colouring which has imparted the 
vividness of real life to the narmtives of Romola and 
Tito, of Tessa and Mona Brigida, of Baldassare and 
Savonarola, was the result of patient study on the spot. 
And those who are well ac([uainted with this pictures^jue 
and interesting city are agreed that nothing can surpass 
the skill with which the surroundings of the charactei's 
are depicted, so as to serve as a bold yet unobtmsive 
background. Miss Evans never descends to mere woixl 
painting to conceal the meagreness of the human portraiture. 
There is sufficient — no more — to enable the reader to breathe 
the atmosphere of old Florence, and feel the throb of the 
old world life at one of its most stirring periods. And this 
naturally leads me to say in the second place that the period 
of the story necessarily involved a most powerful exercise of 
the imagination, gieator far than most of George Eliot's 
previous or subsequent ettbrts. The mannei's, customs, tricks 
of speech, religious and moral tone of different degrees of 
society, the intricacies of political life at a time of confusion, 
transition, and general excitement had to lx» interwoven with 
the lives of a small circle to which the authoress, with ex- 
emplary self-control, confined heraelf, so as not to impair the 
due balance between national and public and individual and 
private fortunes. This too has Ixjen accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the severest critics. And yet withal Roinola 
has never been a very popular work, probably the chief 
reason being that most English readers prefer a story the 
scenery of which is laid in their own country. The 
occasional interjection of foi^eign exclamations, possibly un- 
translatable without greatly impairing the original force, is 
as a rule resented. And there are other reasons which 
]ielpe<l them to comprehend this lack of popularity. One of 
the principal characters — Tito — is a mast unpleasant study, 



redeeiueJ though ho be from any lack of interest ill liWa 
delineation by tho subtle analysis of his iMural and 4 
intellectual teiidencit's. Nowhere else, so far as I am awnni^l 
have the ruinous coiiscituences of shirking unpleoj^ant dutjutl 
been traceil to their legitimate issue with such tcrribteJ 
logical force. The gay, debonair, pleasuru-loving TitdJ 
works out the favourite theory of the authoress " that ^ 
prepare oui-selves for sudden deeds, by the reiterated dioiot 
of good or evil, that grailually dettrmines charactera."— I 
Again and again Tito " chooses the evil rather than tlicfl 
good" in an ascending scale of vice, mean in ib; inoeptionj 
meaner still in it« execution; and hiti terrible fate is pei-OM-da 
without eliciting a spark of sympathy from Ute moMt L«i)ilrr^ 
hearted rea<ter. Again, to the male mind, Rumola sutitn-J 
at times needlessly irritating. She is, indeed, essentially i 
tvomun's heroine. A woman who prefers a librarj' and *v 
few old statues, siiiliised witJi the niemoiy of her dufuiu 
father, to the really not very unieasonable a^piiutious of i 
living liusband, ought never to have enterod upon tttat 
matrimonial estate elsewhere described in ttiis same workS 
as being for a woman " the deepest secret of huwARi 
blessedness." It may cut to the quick modem enthusiai 
for the " higher education," but it is & truism that, witlm 
very rare exceptions, an extremely inti-lluctual womui dot 
not make a veiy good or veiy happy wife. If she couldti 
have told another tale Oeoi;ge Eliot would have done 
Her own marrif^e was pi-obably a mere intvl[«>ctaal1 
arrangement in mature yeai-s. In JtovioUi. in perfect accord 
with real life, the baby-faced Tessa, whose mind was siinply 
a blank trustfulness, managed Tito with unconscious ability^ 
while the h^h-souled Romola acted as a goad to impi 
him to ruin. Baldassare is a powerful creation, but hU 
intervention at critical points is sometimes highly 
probable. Savonarola is on the other hand portrayed witi 
inteuao sympathy and pathus, and his inllucQco overB 
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is in perfect consonance with what usually occurs when a 
romantic girl comes in contact with a religious enthusiast. 
The utter forgiveness of Romola to the usurper of her 
husband's affections is really too beautiful in its conception 
and delineation to elicit even the mild censure that it 
bordera on the transcendental. As a whole, I consider 
Romola the culminating point of George Eliot's greatness. 
The passage is too long to quote now, but especially 
beautiful is the diamatic transition from the turmoil and 
bloodshed of distracted Florence to the peaceful waking of 
Romola in her fisherman's boat, which has drifted from the 
turbulent city to the blue waters of the Mediterranean, calm 
and bright with morning light. 

In conclusion, I contend that the qualities of mind 
exhibited by Miss Evans in those works thus cui'sorily 
reviewed are altogether exceptional in female writei"s, and 
that but few male authors can be placed on a par with 
her. Her combination of merits is unique. The wisdom of 
the serpent in worldly mattei*s does not prevent her 
evincing the most intimate knowledge of the highest fonus 
of religious enthusiasm, and it is diflicult to say whether 
her male or her female chai-actera exhibit best her capacity 
for penetrating the hidden motives of the human heart. 
The main theory of life which she emphasises is that 
which naturally occured to a philosophical and logical mind. 
But I am not altogether sure if it is correct. Retributive 
justice, the consequences of folly, or wisdom, are not always 
so apparent or so remorseless in their inevitable outcome as 
Miss Evans would teach us to believe ; nor do individuals 
always perpetrate sudden deeds which decide their destiny 
in consequence of reiterated choices which lead to those 
fateful issues. Not unfrequently it is relKjllions against our 
previous habits and training, springing from hasty impulses, 
which serve to alter the whole current of our lives. Were 
we all to act in logical sequences, as Miss Evans appears to 
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think we do, the gi-eat difficulty of wise men, what will 
the fools do? would be solved. But alas, every man 
contains many men, cveiy woman many women, and tlie 
merest caprice frequently decides what man or what woman 
they will choose for the nonce to i-epi'esent. " All the 
world s a stage and all the men and women merely players." 
A permanent moan of sadness dominates the whole aspect 
of human afiaii*s as it appeared to George Eliot In her 
later life the minor strains became harsh discords. Her 
belief in a future state entirely vanished, and existence 
became a <lreary dru<lgery of duty never peifonned to her 
entire satisfaction. Into this wilderness tlie limitation of 
our subject fortunately prevent? us entering. We prefer to 
think of this remarkable woman chieHy in connection witli 
that instinctive and fervid love of English rural life and 
character which she so admii-ably portrayed throughout 
her various works ; or perhaps still more, as she penned for 
the lasting enjoyment of her countrymen beneath a sunny 
southern sky the great story of Romola, tho- recoixl of a 
woman nia<le all l)ut perfect through sutfering, >vithout 
which it has l)oc'ii decree<l that no Hesh shall attain the 
highest altitudes of mental and moral sublimity. 
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''The Lunacy Laws!' 



By Mr. Thomas Skewes-Cox. 




HE subject of the paper I have the honour 
to i-ead to you this evening is one not only 
of great interest, but is one of paramount 
importance to all here assembled, as it deals 
with the liberty of the subject. "Liberty," as you know, 
is the watchword of eveiy Englishman, and what men and 
women of this countiy have jealously guarded since the 
signing of the Magna Charta. The subject is too large 
to fully discuss in one paper, and I shall therefore chiefly 
confine mv remarks to one division of it. Under the 
present Lunacy Laws the insane are divided into thi-ee 
classes, namely: — 1, criminal lunatics; 2, pauper lunatics; 
3. private lunatics. Although there is much to be said as 
to the a^lminstration of these laws in ixjference to the two 
first divisions, it is to the last class — those known &s 
private patients, in connection with piivate asylums and 
licensed houses — that I purpose mainly dii-ecting your 
attention this evening. 

The objects to be attained by the passing of Lunacy 
Laws are threefold. 1. That it should not be possible to 
incarcerate sane pei*sons in asylums as insane ; that no one 
should be liable to be treated as a lunatic without the 
most searching enquiry, conducted in public and by a 
competent judicial oflicer, so as to preclude the possibility 
of fraud, accident, or mistake. 2. Tliat no pei-son should be 
detained after he or she has become sane. 3. CJonsiderate 
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and gentle treatment for those most miserable of our fellow 
creatures — the inmates of lunatic asvlums. 

Are these objects attained under the administration of 
the present Lunacy Laws ? I contend they are not. Cases 
come almost daily before the public shewing these objects 
have apparently in many instances not even been in view, 
umch less attained, and it is to my mind most essential 
that sufKcient public interest should be awakened, in order 
that the laws may be amended without further delay. 
Under the Lunacy Laws dealing with private patients, any 
registered medical practitioner, in actual practice, is held 
compet<;nt to give a certificate of lunacy. Any person 
whatever who can obtain two such certificates against 
another may order in writing that individual's incaitreration 
in any proprietory asylum or place of detention for 
lunatics that he pleases. No claims of relationship or 
affection give a right of access to a pei'son alleged lunatic 
under certificates. As a matter of fact, no alleged lunatic 
can, save surreptitiously, send a letter to any person not 
approved of by the incarcerator, an<l no penalty is attached 
to the detention of a patient, indefinitely, after recovery. 
The power of prosecuting for l)reaches of Lunacy Law is 
vested exclusively in the Lunacy Comniissionei's and the 
Attorney (ieneral; but until recently they have seldom 
prosecuted for such offenci's. Happily, however, they ap|>ear 
to l)e rousing themselves to their important functions and 
powers on this iiea<l, for I observe<l a short time since that 
in one ease they took proceedings against a me<lical man 
for contraventions of the Act for the re«nilation of the caiv 
and treatment of lunatics by unlawfully receiving two or 
mon* lunatics into his housv? without procuring the 
necessary license. The proceedings wen? instituted under the 
Act <S and H Vic, cap. 100, which expressly enacts that it 
is a niisdeinennour for any {)erson to receive two or more 
inmates in a house not duly liceiLsed for the reception of 
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lunatics. The prosecuting counsel stated that the facts of 
the case were that the defendant had received into his 
house a lady who had been duly certified to be a lunatic. 
After she had been received into the defendant's house he 
received another patient who was not certified to be a 
lunatic. The matter, however, became known to the 
Commissionei's, and an order was obtained from the Lord 
Chancellor authorizing a doctor to visit the house in 
order to institute inc^uiries as to the sanity of the second 
patient confined there. He attended and saw the lady 
referred to, and found two other ladies who were stated 
to be lodging there. In a room upstaii-s he found a 
gentleman in bed, who was, according to the visiting 
doctors report, evidently of unsound mind, and it was 
proposed to found the prosecution on these two cases, in 
order that it might be known what the law on the 
subject was. I think, however, the Cominissionei's need 
be under no apprehension as to the state of the law 
with regard to the confinement and detention of patients 
witlcout the so-called certificate. Although the law declares 
all false statements in medical reports in lunacy cases to 
constitute misdemeanoui-s, yet all such repoits are held 
by the Commissioners to be confidential communications, 
and unless an action at law compels their production as 
evidence, neither during confinement nor after release can a 
patient learn whether the reports sent in concerning him 
are true or false. 

I do not for one moment intend, during the short time 
now at my disposal, to harrow the feelings of the members 
of the Athenajum with a recital of the acts of cruelty 
affirmed to be practised at times upon patients alleged to 
be insane. It is enough for me to i)oint out the facilities 
given for depriving a pei^son of his or her liberty; and 
then, if possible, to endeavour to suggest a remedy by 
which the motives and actions of interested would-be 



incarcei'ators may be fnisti'atecl. Any person who may 
ilcsire to incarcerate another has simply to get ceiiiGcattiss 
from two medical men, sign tiio onier — or even get a 
servant to sign it — ami forthwith the unfortunate victim id 
hurrierl off to a madhouse, with no means of communi- 
ciiting with friends, and no one, liowever near or dear, can 
call at the madhouse and insist upon seeing the victim, 
except by the permission of the interested incarcerator. 
Neither the patient nor anyone else on his Iwhalf, except 
the signer of the order, can fm a matter of course see the 
Older or certiticates, or even know the general grounds of 
his incai'cei'ation till after the patient's veliiase, when he or 
she is entitled to a copy of both order and ct!rtiticati,<a. It 
may be asked — " Why should anyone desim to shut up a 
friend or relative unle.ss there l>e a necwisity for so doing" f 
But it is no use blinding our eyes to the fact that there 
are causes or incentives — such a-s in the caBtss of greed or 
desire to aciiuire pecuniary or other lienefite that may 
follow the removal of a relative ; a wish to pitveiit an 
objectionable maiTJage, or chiith-en being born of such a 
marriage; where parish autliorilios desire to get rid of n 
troublesome inhabitant, as in the case of Mrs. Girling, of 
Shaker celebrity; to prevent threalcneil piiK'ecdings in the 
Divoi'co L'ourt; or where a person is spending money on 
some paiticuUr object in opposition to the wiKhm of hi^ or 
her relatives. Under the present laws too nnicli is di>nc in 
secret ; inquiries, orders, medical certificate*, re)Hirt8, all aro 
privileged, and the Commiiwionera can releaae or retAin 
any case coming before tlicm, and nee<i give no reason for 
so doing. 

To shew the comparative ease with which anyone can 
be dcpiived by another of liberty, witJi a minimum rink of 
an action at law, I will briefly run over the unu&l method 
of proce<lure. For some reasiin A wishes to shut up B in 
an asylum. Ue makes out the order, get« two mcdteai 
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certificates, and the deed is done. B, possibly a nervous, 
hysterical woman, is forthwith captured and placed under 
the control of the proprietor of the asylum ; but with what 
result to B ? The Lewes case was one in which the 
procedure under the statute 16 and 17 Vic, cap. 97, 
providing for the arrest and detention of pauper lunatics, 
was put in motion last November, for the purpose of 
incai*cerating a gentleman of independent means. What 
happened was stated to be this : — The gentleman in question 
was in the Fitzroy Library, at Lewes, and sat in the 
private room, to which there was a glass door. Shortly after 
a medical man came in and spoke to him, but in no way 
examined him, and remained only a few minutes. The two 
justices, whose certificate was also necessary under this 
statute, saw him through the gla&s door of the librar}% but 
had no interview with him, and this constituted the only 
examination that took place, but the certificates given were 
sutticient to obtain the removal of the poor gentleman to 
the County Lunatic Asylum as a pauper lunatic. He was 
subsequently transfen-ed to St. Luke's Asylum, where he 
was examined and at once dischai^ed. Upon hearing 
this case, Mr. Justice Grove remarked that it seemed 
almost incredible that two gentlemen should say that 
they had examined a man as a lunatic when they had only 
seen him through a glass door; but Bai*on Huddlestone 
added that " his learned brother spoke with the innocence 
of inexperience, as he had found from experience the 
greatest carelessness in signing documents of this kind.'* 

Have any of you ever visited an asylum ? Can you 
realize what it is to be taken by force and shut up with 
mad people ? What effect do you suppose this sudden 
capture and imprisonment with lunatics has on a nervous, 
sensitive person ? I will, in reply, quote from the Blue 
Book what Doctor Mortimer Granville said before the 
Select Committee a few years since. Doctor Granville 
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is one who has made mental diseases a lifelong study, 

and is one of the great authorities of the day on these 

subjects. 

Question 8,857. — You mean that a sane person in an aiiylam, 
subjected to the treatment which is ordered for the insane, would 
suifer very much from it? Answer. — Very seriously. 

Question 8,858. — In what particular pointe? Answer. — I think first 
of all the association, in large dormitories and in large day rooms, 
with persons who are in a state of peq)etual excitement, not only 
increases the excitement of the insane, but would be almost sure to 
ui)set the mind of a sane person thrown into the midst of such a 
company. 

Question 8,859. — Taking an excitable or eccentric perwm wh<»8e 
mind was not of the strongest, you think that that would be sufficient 
to upset it altogether ? Answer. — In a very short time, a very few 
hours — by that 1 mean 24 or 30 hours, and so on. 

There is one lady who has certainly done the State 
some service in this mattei-, although the frequency of 
her presence in our law courts is no doubt somewhat 
annoying to other suitors who have claims upon the 
attention of our judges. Mi-s. Weldon hj\s convinced 
everybody, judges, jury, and the general public alike, that 
a reform of our Lunacy Laws is urgently re([uire<l. The 
case Weldon v. Winslow brought prominently l)efore the 
public the question of the certificates to which I have 
referred. Baron Huddlostone said — 

I must express my jvstonishinont tluvt such a state of things 
can exist ; that an order inay be iiuulo by anybody i»n the statement 
of anybody, and tliat two gontlemun, if they have only obtained a 
diploma, provitled they examine a patient sopanitely and are not 
relatiul to a keejM'r of a hmatic asylum, can commit any |>er8on to a 
lunatic asylum. It is somewhat startling it is positively sh^tckiui; - 
that a pau}»er, or, as Mi-s. Wfldon puts it, a crossinj^-s weeper may 
sij^n an onler an<l an<»ther croHsin<4-swee|>er shouM make a stat>ement, 
and then two medical men, who uould for a small sinn of m<mev 
grant their certificate, may do so, and the pei-son may Ik* hnlgeil 
in a private a.sylum, an<l that this order, nnd this stitemont, and those 
certificates are a perfect answer t«» any action. 
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Mr. Justice Manisty on appeal in this said : — 

This was one of tlic most important cases that had come before 
them for many years, and I think that it involves considerations such 
as had not perhaps been considered as involved either during the trial 
or during the argument in that court. It was a case that involved 
the liberty of the subject under most extraordinary circumstances, 
and no doubt as regarded the individual who was about to be 
consigned to a lunatic asylum it was a most momentous question. 
It was not a question of mere unsound mind, but a question 
of such an unsound mind that the i)erBon ought to be confined 
in a lunatic asylum, for I think there is ctmsiderable difference 
between a person who might be said bo be of unsound mind 
in a certain sense and a [>erson who should be confined in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Mr. Miller, Q.C., in an able paper read before the 
meeting of the Social Science Association, pointed out 
that the certificate was simply the testimony, as experts, 
of two medical men, unsworn, not subject to cross- 
examination, not necessarily possessed of any special 
knowledge of the subject, neither of whom need ever 
have seen — and in a fraudulent case they never would 
have seen — the victim before in their lives. What would 
be said of our criminal law if it warranted the arrest 
and detention, without trial, of an alleged thief upon the 
certificate of two lawyei*s — who might even be paid con- 
veyancera, that they had convei-sed with him and that 
they considered his admissions evidence of his guilt ? Yet 
the two cases are analogous. I complain of the law, but 
do not for one moment suppose I am complaining of the 
20,000 medical practitionei-s now on the Register for the 
state of that law. The medical profession is admitted on 
all hands to be a noble and honourable profession, and it 
wouhl indeed be alike unjust and wicked to in any way 
insinuate that the majority of its membei-s should be made to 
suffer for the sins of the few black sheep who are amongst 
them. 

Dr. Balfour, the keeper of a private lunatic asylum, in 
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a paper which appeared iu the British Medical Journal, 
made the following admission : — 

The Lunacy Law, were it not for the honesty of the medical 
profession, could be so manipulated as to render insecure the liberty 
of any one of Her Majesty's subjects. It is perfectly possible for any 
person to be falsely sent as insane to an asylum, to be unjustly 
treated while there, and to be detained, even when properly confined, 
longer than necessary, if the* Lunacy Law, and the Lunacy Law 
alone, were the protecting agency. 

I hold with othei*s, that it is veiy unsatisfactorj*, to 
say the least, that we should, one and all of us, owe the 
enjoyment of our pei-sonal liberty, not to the guardian.ship 
of the law under which we live, but to the forbearance 
and highniindedness of any body of men, however highly 
we may esteem them and however worthy they may be of 
our trust and contidence. That such an abuse is legally 
possible is a sufficient ground for the amendment of the 
law, even if the many cases of actual abuse ha<l never 
been substantiated. 

Lord Coleridge, in a debate in the House of Lords last 
year, stated that the experience of thirty yeai-s had shewn 
that in the present lunacy systtMn there was a good doal 
to be amended, and that, though excellent on paper, it 
often broke down in practice. The Maniuis of Salisbury in 
the same debate said he felt tlie Lunacy Laws would 
hardly survive the blow they had receive<l from Ij<»rd 
Coleridge, and that it seemed to him tliat in various 
cases, in this connection, the law of England was abso- 
lutely no security for the liberty of the subj**ct. His 
lordship added that *' the defect in tlie administration of 
these laws was the utU'r absence of ])ul)licity." 

It is always easi<n- to complain of grievances tlian it 
is to suggest reinedi(?s for their removal. I learn, howevrr, 
that the Government propose to bring in a Bill with a 
view to the amendment of the Lunacy Laws, but I am 
not aware of the measures they intend to submit for the 
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considei-ation of Parliament, and I do not think I can do 
better than state broadly the principles which I support in 
the matter, and which were embodied in a Bill prepared 
for introduction to Parliament a few years since, but 
unfortunately the exigencies of each session have prevented 
its being brought forward : viz., that the first rule essential 
to a good lunacy law for all cases (a rule admitting of no 
exception, even by the consent of the alleged lunatic ; for 
if he be a lunatic, he is incapable of giving a- valid consent, 
and if not, the enquiry ought not to take place at all), is 
that no inquiry into the sanity of an alleged lunatic, 
whether by the Master in Lunacy or otherwise, should be* 
held in private. In order to authorize the detention of 
anyone as a lunatic, such enquiiy ought to be public, to 
proceed exclusively upon some sworn evidence, given by 
witnesses produced for cross-examination, and conducted by 
a competent judicial officer, assisted either by a jury, or by 
sworn medical assessors ; except where the enquiry has 
l)een ordered by the Lunacy Commissioner its casts should 
be borne, in the first instance, by the person instituting 
the same, but he should be recouped out of the lunatic's 
property (if any), whenever the case was satisfactorily 
established. Provision must, of course, be made for cases 
where lunacy takes the form of violence, dangerous either 
to the lunatic or to others ; and it would be impossible, for 
instance, to suffer a man known to be liable to fits of 
homicidal mania to remain at lai*ge until he had actually 
killed someone, pending such an enquiry as above 
mentioned. 

The second rule should be that no lunatic should be 
liable to be forcibly detained in an asylum, or other place 
whatever, until his lunacy has been established by enquiry, 
except under a warrant from a magistrate, which warrant 
should only be grantable upon sworn depositions showing 
that the deponent ha<l reason to fear, and did actually fear, 
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that the lunatic, if left at large, would be dangerous either 
to himself or some other person. Such warrant should 
only be valid for seven days from its date, unless before 
the expiration of that time proceedings for an inquisition 
had been duly commenced. It should be obligatory on the 
person obtaining such a warrant to take such proceedings 
within the said week ; and his failure to do so or to duly 
prosecute them, when commenced, should be conclusive 
evidence against him in any action for false imprisonment 
which the alleged lunatic might be advised to bring; 
proper regulations for the frequent and unexpected exami- 
nation of lunatics by independent, qualified, and responsible 
officei's would of course follow. 

These provisions, if thoroughly carried out, would, it is 
submitted, be sufficient to secure what certainly cannot be 
said of the law as it stands : viz., at least as high a degree 
of probability that no sane man would be kept under 
detention as a lunatic as there now is that no innocent 
man is condemned to penal servitude as a criminal. 



March 5th, 1885. 



' Thomas Carlyle : The Man and 
the Writer." 

By the Rev. Astley Cooper. 




JN the Thames Embankment at Chelsea stands 
a statue of one whose name has been upon 
the lips of men more or less for the last fifty 
years. It was placed there by those who 
regarded him in hi.s lifetime as a prophet, and more than a 
prophet. It occupies a position near to the spot where the 
living man abode and worked during those long years, and 
not far from where Sir Thomas More once resided, Erasmus 
visited, and Nell Gwynne had her home. Within a stone's 
throw of it is the famed Don Saltero, where it is said the 
gentle Addison was glad, on occasion and often, to resoH in 
order to free himself for a time from the ungentle salutations 
of bis wife's tongue, the Countess of Warwick. This same 
statue is worth a passing visit. I have seen it more than 
once. It is suggestive, and helps you to realise the externals 
of the man in whose honour it is raised- He is seated : at his 
feet ai-e several volumes of books, suggestive of the student. 
The head is long, and well covered with hair. The face is 
powerful, but not cheeifiil to behold ; but ratlier in expression 
grim, betraying inward discontent and unrest, and with 
even angry and -stem possibilities behind. Anybody might 
discern all this without knowing the history of the original. 
The forehead is broad and knotty, not high, and the brow 
and eyes give stgmj of largo powers of observation and 
scrutiny. A powerful man you say, both physically and 
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mentally : but boyond that the effigy docs little or nothitij 
to draw ymi towards the man it represents. There 
statues and portraits which act upon yoti like magnet^ 
di'awing the heart out of you. They take you captive, . 
you yield most willingly, nay, there is no will in the matte 
you have to do it, you yield involuntarily your affections 1 
the original. Not fio with that of Thomas Carlyle, 
may have much moral beauty within, but his face gives i 
sign. Let us see. 

I have said that this statue stands not far from 
far-famed home in Chcyne Row. Who has not heard 
that home ? Ycry few I should think, for indeed no houi 
and its ways have beon more talked about in these Ut4 
years than this — wisely and unwisely, kindly and unkindly 
They sny a mau is best known in his home; that then 
the true Self manifests iUelf ; that there ho throws ofT a 
disguises and small social hypocrisies, and reveals the true 
Ego. It is so, no doubt, and we will try Thomas Carlyle 
fii-st by this test. During those fifty yt-ai-s of re.'iidence, tlio 
stops of that house of small pretensions were well worn I 
the feet of some of the most celebrated literary, acientifioi 
and orti-stic men of the period, togetlu'r with a crowd i 
les.ser admiring pilgrims. Leigh Hunt was always boppin 
in and out, in season and out, with his bright ways, 
and fun, and with his talent for borrowing all fiorts < 
things, from teacups up to tea to put in them ; and witl 
statelier steps came ranging over yeara the two Stirling) 
father and son, Hacliae, Brewster. Jeffrey, Emei-son, Tennysoi^ 
Kiugsley, Dickens, Thackeray, Mai-garet Fuller, Edw 
Irving, Froudo, Chalmers, John Stuart Mill, John KostuM 
and othera. A goodly band, certainly — fit company fof 
any man, and they wei-e n-ceived conlially, an'l with frugi 
haipitality, by Carlyle and liia wife; and I presume wit 
company maunurs. But if we only study him in coropanyj 
we shan't find the key to what we want. We want ' 
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know the man first, and not the talker, and that in relation 
to his wife. Surely a curious little household that in 
private. The master, griui, dyspeptic, irritable, driven 
frantic occasionally by cooks and their bad dishes, and by 
the crowing of cocks and the barking, of dogs — a man, 
moreover, fine drawn and tetchy to the verge of craziness. 
Madam, too, a curiosity in her way — with a mind bordering 
on that of genius ; full of sensibility ; not over strong 
physically — given to headaches, with a temper quick, and 
a tongue sharp. The one absorbed in his studies, and 
the other taken up largely with the petty cares of a small 
household with a light purse. Two clever minds; two 
bad tempera ; two shai-p tongues ; two possessors of sarcasm ; 
two egotists ; and both together under one roof, and what 
do you expect ? If you are sensible, just what happened 
at times, and what has happened elsewhere lots of times 
under the same conditions ; and which a scoffing and 
uncharitable world had better not have been told about; 
and for which telling, in its cruel nakedness, I can hardly 
forgive Mr. Froude. And the gooil woman complains and 
shows sympUmis of jealousy and sense of neglect at times, 
and you shake your fist at the awful Thomas, and cry, 
•* Hypocrite with all your fine preaching." But is she 
the first or last woman who has complained of neglect 
without much cause ; or shown signs of jealousy without 
much foundation ? I trow not. If a woman marries 
a man of genius she must take him with all his 
condition.s. He must think and study and write long 
houi*s alone ; and she must go her way without him. 
He will be admired, and ladies will show their admii-ation 
by pretty notes, gifts of slippers and smoking caps, 
by calls and invitations. It is very provoking, all this; 
but these are the social conditions under which a great 
man of letters lives* and the wedded woman should sensibly 
accept* them. Tliat that home in Cheyne Row was without 
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tlie tmefit love on both sidos I will never l>clicve. lliBt 
(Jtiilyle meant to be negloctfiil, of stiulifil purpose, towards 
hid Jennie is to nie incredible ; but that )ic occasionally 
foi^t her in his 8olf-abnorption is likely enough. That 
Bometimea, in creating his OromwaUii, BurnR, and Fredericka, 
he forgot her for a time is within the re^oo of pooaibility. 
That he took his heart away from her entirely, and gave 
it tip to a Lady Aahburton, may have been the fancy — the 
torturing fancy — of a jealous woman, but simply witliout 
foundation in fact, is patent to my mind. On lioth sitles 
their letters are full of aflcctlon, endearing tenna, ant* 
lovo-like anxieties. They were mutually praud of each 
other ; and even if the husband had hia small flirtations, 
and passing admirations, had she not Kef's ? Truly she 
would not have been a woman if sho had not: and it 
strikes me, in leading those lettei-s of her's, that the 
admiration in which Lord Jeffreys held hi^r was by no 
means distasteful to her feminine nature, and that for 
John Sterling she ha<l a regani moi'e than common, and 
that if her Thomas hati detected, ho, too, might havo 
imagined a cause for jealousy. Heaven gave abundance of 
talent to that hou.'je, and no small measure of heart, but with- 
held one bit of cement, one magnet, one centralising power. 
What say you if there had been a chiltl or two there ? 
No doubt ii, or they, would have been intellectual prodigies 
springing from that stmnge couple — running much more to 
brains than to breeches — rickety on the k^gs, but powerful 
in the upper storii-s, making them — the parents — in the 
pre.sont think of others than their own dynpeptic, hoad- 
throhhing 8elve«, and in the future carrying on th« 
intelUKStual succession in double force. But more than 
that ; for the time l>eing such huniim lilcuuings would 
have changod the complexion of that honic, and made 
imp«waiblo many a domestic mt^inn, and torturing, haunting 
sulf-conwiousnoas, an<l hit of worthlem, fooliah, grouDdleas 
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jealousy, and sense* of neglect. Ah me ! Whenever did 
the drum domestic beat an uniform tattoo in a perpetual 
strain agi^eeable to ears on both sides of the house, either 
in Cheyne Row or elsewhere ? Why, then, such a clatter 
over the sensational lettei's of an imaginative, talkative 
woman and childless wife, and the doting reminiscences of 
a man and a widower lingering in loneliness beyond far 
the three score years and ten ? 

In spite of all this Carlyle and his wife were hospitable 
in their way; and when in the humour, and surrounded by 
those for whom he had a regard, his convei'sation, or rather 
monologue, must have been rich and racy to the highest 
degree. Having worked and walked by day, evening was 
the time when he enteHained and talked. Tea over, his 
pipe lighted, and he, partly reclining on the floor so that 
the fumes of his tobacco might go up the chimney, he would 
pour forth copiously upon all things in heaven and earth, 
and under the eaHh. In the books which treat of him 
many fragments of these convei-sations have been preserved. 
Here is a chaiucteristic bit as a specimen of his evening 
talks : — 

The public, he said, had become a gigantic jackass ; literature 
a glittering lie ; science was groping aimlessly amidst the dry, dead 
clatter of the machinery by which it means the universe ; art wielding 
a feeble, watery pencil ; history stumbling over dry bones in a valley no 
l<mger of vision ; philosophy lisping and battling exploded absurdities 
mixed with new nonsense about the Infinite, the Absolute, and the 
Eternal ; our religion a groat truth gn»aning its last ; truth, justice, 
Ood turned big, starting empty words like the address on the sign 
remaining after the house was abandoned, or like the envelope after 
the letter had been extracted, drifting down the wind. And what 
men have we to meet the crisis ? Sir Walter Scott, a toothless 
retailer of old wives' fables ; Brougham, an eternal grinder of 
commonplace and pretentious noise, like a man playing on a hurdy- 
gurdy ; Colderidge, talking in a maudlin sleep an infinite deal of 
nothing ; Wonlsworth, stooping to extract catsup from mushrooms 
which were little better than toadstools ; John Wilson, taken to 
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preaide at Nuctes, nnd painting knggiBes in fiood ; the biahnpa utd 
clergy of all denoniinntimui cmnbineil bu ku«]i uien id > «tat« of 
pupilage, that tlioy may bo kept in [xirt wine ftud niMt lierf ; 
politicana full of cant, inaincerity. and falschuiHl— Pvel, n plMwibU 
fox ; J(jlm Wilaiin Croker, an unluuigetl liuuiid ; Lord Juhn RoaaaU, 
a turnspit of gijod pe<lisreo ; Lord Melbourne, a monkey ; Umm Im 
thy gods, O Ismd I Otliers i>ccupied in undertakioga u nbaurd M 
to iuck the moon uut uf tlie iky ; thif windbag yelping for libortjr I 
Ui the negro, and tlut other for the impniretuenC of priftoos ; aU 
ahani Mid imposture togotlier— a giant lie— which may soon gu ilown 
in hell- fire. 

Thia is a specimen of bi3 talk, taken, as you will aee 
liy the referencea, from a very early period in hia cai-eor. 
Clever and amusing, but about oa true and discriminating 
as that famous i-emark of David when he said in his luwto . 
" itll men are liai-s." 

It is now time to turn from this somewhat private 
a.spect of the man to liis public career as a Teacher, As m. ' 
Politician I think I may dismiss him in a few sentcnc»«, for 
in the higher and more serious sense I cannot reganl him as 
any sucli thing. It is true that liu pawfed through the 
whole gamut of political profession and belief A^ho 
Democracy and Radicalism up to stolid, inflexible, and 
uncompromising Toryism. He was too contemptuous of nwin 
and things, writing, moreover, in a language not undcrstoud | 
of the people to be an influencing power in this diiTction. 
To him Sir Robert Peel was Sir Jabez Windl>ag; CoWen, 
an inspii'ed bagman who believed in a calico niillenniutD ; 
Mr. Disraeli, a pci'son called Dizzy ; Mr. Gladstone, a poor 
creature given to Ritualism. Political economy was " the 
dismal science." The House of Commons waa to him a 
mere talking shop ; and with newspapers atwl i-oported 
delates he would have no conference. I am not denying 
that in hi-i Liitter Day Pamphlets, Piial and Pivaent. and 
C/tiirtism thi-ro may not lie found some good suggestions 
and sound grains of political wisdom, but that last 
production of bis, called Shooting Niugani, wax i 
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with roars of laughter all round, and the author thought to 
be ripe for Bedlam. No one of any standing quotes him as 
a political authority ; and no one in his senses would 
recommend a political aspirant to study him as you would 
John Stuart Mill. The fact is he was too imaginative, 
too impatient of contradiction, and too fond of standing 
alone in singular garb and awful speech to make a figure 
as a sound. and reliable politician (if there is any such 
thing). He would have been singularly and absurdly 
out of place in the House of Commons ; a riddle to any 
constituency, and a most awkward customer in any Cabinet 
foolhardy enough to give him a place. 

His fame rests rather in Literature, especially in the 
departments, of Biography and History. He did more in his 
day than any man within my knowledge, for good and evil, 
. to popularise and make known to the English people the 
I treasures of German thought and philosophy. In his early 
. years he wrought hard in this large field, and his first laurels 
were won in it. A laborious and thorny field truly, but 
the young Scot made it his own. This was at once his 
ci'own and his thorn: his crown, for he did it all by the 
sweat of his bix)w : his thorn, for he became saturated 
with its subtle thought and crabbed phi-aseology, and it 
cursed his style for all after time with a. bitter curse« 
To thousands of educated people Carlyle's style is an 
unmitigated abomination ; they would sooner take a turn on 
the treadmill than read his books. It was so recognised 
almost from the first. When he was writing in the Ediiihurgh 
Reviev^, through the friendship of Jeffrey, who was then 
editor, Macaulay wrote of one of his articles: — "As to 
Carlyle he might as well write in Irving s unknown 
tongues at once;" and of Brougham it is said that he was 
so disgusted with an article called " Characteristics " that he 
declared he would write no more in the Edinburgh if "that 
man's" articles were suffered to appear there. That his 
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, singular and chai-actemtic style, known for all aflvr time i 
Carlyldism, waa not natural to him, is eviilont hy a compariMMia 
of liis very first with his after writings. It was actjuirwl luid'l 
anaffectation. He saiti of hU fnoml Irving that ht; afTncU'dfl 
Ehe manner of John Milton and the Puritans in his writin 
and speech, and smilingly admitted that he tix) whh noil 
guiltless of atfectation. I think his maiinerlsn) a scriuusi 
drawback to liis popularity and general acceptance, grcaUj | 
reducing the numbei-s of his readers, and obscuring hti 
thoughts. But at the same time I confess to a certain ] 
charm connected with his composition when you have got j 
over the initial ditlicultiea, and I can imagine a strongs J 
admirer finding all other writing poor in comparison. But ] 
to a multitude of readers such phraseology and ijuver ] 
construction requiies patience and a special education hcfom J 
appreciation comes. Happily few arc his imitators, or woe I 
lietide, ere long, the purity, native beauty, and stivngth 1 
, / of the English language. Many of his words are entirvly I 
of liis own coinage, and they are thrown about in deti&iice I 
of all accepted rules of grammar. The common people can | 
liave nothing to do with such books so written; and it 
rruel to ask a working man, after a bard day's work, to 1 
refresh himself at such polluted wells of English. But the I 
thought is sometimes fine; a character is completed in a I 
paragraph ; the humour is occasionally exfjuisite ; and you 1 
have fiaishes of elo<iuence of unequalled power. I suppose the J 
works by which he will be longest and I>e8t known an: hia | 
CiWHwlt. his /"iTticA Rei'oliUwTi, and his Fifxhrick. Bat I 
are they history in the strictest 3<.>nse of the word 7 I 
CiyinvxU may be after the dry-as-dust faaliion. The ' 
Frencli Hevolulion is a grand poem in prose form, and 
Frederick partakes, in my judgment, of the character of an 
historical romance or tiction. (!'arlyle had all the industry 
which goi!s to the making nf a great histoiian, but he was 
too paasionato, too capricious, too exaggerative, and too 
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pre judic ed to give us reliable judgments of men and things. 
I should like in conftiiuation of my opinion thus expressed 
to criticise in detail the three historical works just named, 
but this is manifestly impossible in a short paper of this 
kind; still I will venture upon one illustmtion of what I 
mean from Frederick tlie Greed. Carlyle sums up the 
character of King Frederick William thus: — 

A wild man, wholly in earnest ; veritable as the old rocks, 
and with a terrible volcanic fire in him, too. There is a divine 
idea of fact put into him, the genus Skam never hatefuller to any 
man ... A just man, too ; would not wrong any man . . . 
A just man I say, and a valiant and veracious . . . He was a 
very arbitrary king. But then a good deal of his arhitrinm, or 
sovereign will, was that of the Eternal Heaven as well, and did 
exceedingly behove to be done if the earth would prosper ... I 
find, except Samuel Johnson, no * man of equal veracity with 
Frederick William in that epoch . . . FuU of sensitiveness, rough 
as he was, and shaggy of skin ... I confess his value to me, in 
these sad times, is rare and great. 

Now what are the facts about this "just man" "full of 
sensitiveness," "with the will of the Eternal Heaven in 
him " ? To inflict pain was the chief pleasure of his life. 
His bamboo cane was laid upon eveiybody within his 
reach. People fled before him in the streets and bolted 
their doora. One day a pei*son in the street ran away and 
he sent after him. The man being questioned said he ran 
away for fear. "You should love, love, love me, you 
villain, not fear." said the king, with a blow at each word. 
He thrashed the judges in his criminal court one by one 
for condemning a soldier for burglary, and knocked some of 
their teeth out ; he struck an oflicer in the face who drew 
a pistol and blew his brains out before him. When sick, 
he lamented his incapacity to thrash everybody he had a 
fancy for thrashing, and the bulletins of his convalescence 
contained the passage: — "His Majesty is better, and has 
thi-ashed a page to-day." He had a passion for building, 
and sentenced men to build houses whether they could 
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aSbnl it or not, and many bankruptcies were tlia 
consequence. Academics and professora were treated with 
insult. He made one of his court fools argue l>cfuro the 
University of Frankfurt on the theme: "Learned meii uxxt 
charlatans and lilock heads." Leibnitz, the friend of hia 
mother, he said, " was a fool of a fellow, not tit for a 
sentinel," To the Academy of Science he gave for 
discus-sion the reason " why champaj^ne effeiveaCos," which 
discussion they wittily avoided by asking for fifty bottles 
for the necessary experiments. He kept a learned man, 
Oundling, at his court as a fool, toi'tured and nearly killed 
him with barbarous pi-actJcal jokes, and buried him tu a 
wine cask in spite of the protestations of tlic clergy, 
Wolfe, the philosopher, was forbidden to remain in tba 
country on pain of the baiter, because ho had been told his 
philosophy on the doctrine of " necessity " would lead his 
grenadiers to mutiny. All tins. 1 think, is pretty well for a 
heaven-bom king — "a just man, full of sensibility nnd uf 
I'emarkable veracity." I have gleaned these facts from a 
reliable source (see EdinhurgK Review, No. 22*. IK,i9). and 
put them side by side with Oarlylc's poHrait uf his hero in 
oixler to show that where hb prejudices, ptx-dl lections, and 
passions were concemed, lie b not to be depended upon as 
a credible historian. Cromwell he allows to tell mostly bis 
own story by his letters, with footnotes which are 
thoroughly Carlylean fingciposts. I admire the pluck of % 
itiader who goes through honestly, woi-d by wonl, tho 
Fitnth Revolution, but think a second thorough rvading 
re({uircs more courage than is ordinarily given to mortals, 
Yot in all these works there ai-e groat beauties of thought, 
rare insights into character, a marvellous massing antl 
sorting of materials, and unmistakable signs of genius in 
the author. 

I now turn for a moment or two to consider a matter 
of great importance in ooonection with Oorlyle aa a teacher. 
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but as diflicult and delicate as it is impoi-tant. It is a 
delicate matter to speak of any mans religious views and 
beliefs, but you cannot estimate either character or 
influence without it. That they were peculiar and original 
is certain, but how to disentangle them from their chaotic 
condition is a task of no great ease. To expect such a / 
man to walk in the flowery meads of orthodoxy would be 
to expect the impassible. He, who was always eccentric and 
original in every department of thought and speculation, ^ 
was likely to be emphatically eccentric and original here. 
He who had a literary code, a political creed, a special 
language, a grammar, a style all and peculiarly his own, was 
not likely to be bound by the Westminster Confession, the 
Shorter Catechism, the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Apostles' 
Creed in matters religious. A restless, unsatisfied, pondering 
mind like his, when once adrift from the old moorings on 
subjects spiritual and eternal seldom comes to anchor again, 
and if this is accomplished is liable, ever and anon, to shift 
and ditig. Calvanism, in which I presume he was early 
trained in his Scotch home, is of all creeds the most 
calculated to produce in such a man deep questionings and 
profound hunger of soul. A dry, narrow, and inflexible 
creed like that would rattle like a kernel in the shell of 
that capacious mind and heart; and yet, strange to say, to 
the very last it seemed to hang about him like a loose, 
impeding garment, partly, I think, through the undying 
influence of the memory of a singularly good and pious 
mother. He was at pains during many years in his letters 
home to assure his mother, who was more than anxious 
on the point, that his opinions, although in a different garb, 
were at bottom analogous with her own. But that a 
change came over him in early life in ]*elation to Christianity 
is evident from a pathetic passage in his reminiscences of 
Ekiward Irving. He had been to Glasgow on a visit to his 
friend Irving, who was then helping Dr. Chalmers, and 
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when the time 
deHcribes how Ir 
road, anil how 
Di'umclog Moss, ' 



ime for his return to Annandale, ho i 
ny accouipaiiied him fiFtcea miles on iho ' 
they sat among the " peat hags " of J 
" under the silent skies, with a worhJ all ] 
silent around them." Aa they sat and talked, their own 
voices were " the one sound." Ailsa Craig towered " white 
and visible" away in the distance. Their talk had grown 
ever friendlier and more intei'esting. At length tlie decliniiig 
Bun said plainly, " You must part," Ho says — 

They Baiintercd iluwly into the highway. Matoni were buOtUng 
at a cuttogu near by, ur were paukUig up on ceasing fur tJie day. W« 
leant dut backi on a dry stone fence, and I'xikiug into the waatvrn 
radiance cimtinued yet awhile, loth both uf u« U' go. It wsa joat 
here as the sun was sinking. Irving actually drew fri>m me by degrciw. 
in the softest manner, the confession thnt I did not think ns he cm 
the Christian religion, and tlutt it wns ui vuin for me ((• exp«ct I 
ever could or should. This, If tins whs so, he tiad pre-ong*)^ tu 
tAke well from uie, liko an older brother, if I would be fnuik with 
liim, and right royally he did bo, and to the end of his life we 
needed no conoofLlments on thnt head, whidi was really a ule]) gained. 

You must pardon me if in attempting to formulate 
Carlyle's religious belief out of the mass of bis vn^e 
utterances on the subject I throw the grave responsibility 
off my own shouldei-a on to that of others, not in cowardice, 
but because I think they are in a position to do it better. 
Professor David Masson, who claims the privilege of a long 
intimacy with him, says on pp. 80-1-2, of hia lectures on 
the personality and writings of the subject of this paper — 

Carlyle went through tlie world a* a fixud Thoiit — Ood, tli« 
Almighty, the maker of nil. Through all the eighty-li<re yuan uf 
Carlytu'a life, nil the seventy uf his spiMwIi and writing, thii wae Um 
ounRtMit |ihmau to hia fellow mortals. — "Tliure ii a OuJ. there U • 
God, then in a 0»d "^not even did the Koran of Mahomet fulmitiAto 
this message more incessantly in the ears, or tuni it mure ^owingly 
into the hearts, of the previously atheistic Arabs whom Uie Jnapuwd 
ainiel'drivun sought to nusc, tlian did the series of Carlylv's writing 
fulmitintti it, and tiy to make it blaze in a n-gion and t,-oneniUon 
where, H he imagined, deaiiito all the contrary ai>pearanoea uf 
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churches and myriadB of clergy and of pulpite, the canker of atheism 
was all but universal. When he avoided the single name ''God" or 
the ''Almighty," and had recourse to those phrases — " the Immensities," 
"the Eternities," "the Silences," "the Infinite Unnameable "—which 
we now think of smilingly, as peculiar forms of the Carlylean 
rhetoric, it was, as he himself tells us, because "the old Nnmen 
had become as if obsolete to the huge idly impious million of writing, 
preaching, and talking people," and he would employ any synonyms or 
verbal shifts by which he could hope to bring back the essential 
notion. In his latter years, and always in his pious self-communings, 
he seems to have preferred the simple old name he had leamt from 
his father and mother, with its heart-thrilling and heart-softening 
associations. But on this subject we have his own words in June, 
18(>8, thus : — " No prayer, I find, can be more appropriate stiU to 
express one's feelings, ideas, and wishes in the highest direction than 
the universal one of Pope : — 

' Father of all, in every age, 

In every clime, adored 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, €k>d, or Lord ! ' 

'Thou great First Cause, least understood. 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this — that Thou art good. 
And that myself am blind.' 

Not a word of that requires change for me at this time, if words are 
to be used at alL" 

Principal Tulloch in his St Oiles' Lectures for 1885 

summarises Cariyle's creed admirably. He says : — 

Upon the whole we may venture to sum up the relations of 
Cariyle's teaching to Christianity as follows ; it was negative in the 
following points :— (1) In denial of miracles. (2) In the denial of 
the Divine Personality ; and (3) in his disposition to exalt strength, 
to set forth the mighty in intellect and character rather than the 
"poor in spirit," as the Divine ideal. On the other hand his 
teaching had an affinity with Christianity — (1) In his continued 
assertion of a Divine Power behind all matter ; (2) his representation 
of man as the oflbpring of such a Divine Power or Being ; (3) his 
earnestness in behalf of a moral law or an eternal distinction between 
right and wrong ; and (4) his belief, vague though it be, in immortality. 
When his wife died so suddenly in his absence, his heart seemed 
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breaking at the tliought that lie ciiuU never aee her again. T«t 
then nnd afterwards, when lie grew calm and was in full poswaaioa 
of himself, lie spoke always nf a life to crimo, and tlte ineeting ui 
frienila in it, an u uiing not impf-ssiblu. 

So much for Professor Masson and Principal Tulloch. 
They may be right or wrong, or partly ri-rht anil partly 
wrong. I will not presume to dogmatise npon so diffimlt 
a matter. Some of you, no doubt, presently, in your 
superior wisdom, will put it all into a nutshell and settle 
the doubt for ever. Invaluable and priceless benefactors in 
the regions of divinity and philosophy, I bow Ix^fore yon 
and reverently uncover, and istand aghast at your talcDt 
and courage; hut for myself I will only say that thougli I 
am much with the doubting Thomas in liis revolt aguniit 
Puseyisra, Ritualism, and many of the other isms, yot I 
deprecate and muum over his destructive attitude towardH 
the grcAt verities of which these things are the unworthy 
expression, and at times, in their extreme dovolopuiont, Uie 
roisei-ahle caricatures, In all ages Christianity has received 
foul and cruet work at the hands of its professors; hut tttill 
it has held its ground, unchanged and uncbangpaLle, 
in all fundamcnttil and eternal essentials— the star of 
guidance to the human family in time, and the hopo uf 
better things in tho something inexpressible yet to come. 
But that Corlyle should have assumed such a position 
towards it ia a matter of deeper regret than I can tnprcss, 
for by it not merely did he throw away from himself a nun 
vitality and guide which would have been of great value to 
such an idiosyncracy ; hut by his example and teaching he 
has injured hundi-eds of feebler minds and souls than his 
own, and given the patent of his authority to an injuriotu 
mysticism ea^rly snatched at hy minds, in the score, whicli 
ruiitiire rather sweetness and light, in preference to soomeas 
and ilnrkne.ss. 

A final wonl. You will hardly call my paper a eulogy 
upon the man and the author under review ; yet there are 
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certain moral qualities conneete<l with liiui and his work 
for which I have ahnost an unqualified admiration. T love 
for instance, with a fervent love his independence and 
pride of character. When one remembers how fivquently 
the literary callin*:^ has been dragged through the dust and 
mire, through the meannesses and vices of those who knew 
and have taught hett^M* things, erne cannot Imt feel a 
reverence for the sturdv Scot who, throuirh v«'ai's of 
comparative poverty, disdained to sell his pen to the 
hiring crew for venal purposes, and stuck to his oatmeal 
and salt, scorning to beg, In^rrow, or to steal. In poverty 
and simplicity he l)egan his career ; he sought no favour — 
he only asked to lie taken for what he wjis, thus practically 
illustrating his own hatred of shams; he was neither 
flunky, sycoj)hant, or tool, and at the end of his life no 
man could challenge, in truth and reason, his integrity of 
characti'r. I like, too, his home piety. Very l>eautiful to 
me is his veneration for his mason, peasant father, and his 
love for his unlettered mother. His inti'rest and pri<le in 
1 his brothel's' careei*s are honourably significant. In an age 

I 

i when the rising st<x-k talks about ** Pater ' an<l "Mater," 

' the " (Governor ' and " Ma," with Hippant familiarity, and 

* almost with condescending patronage, such an example in a 

! man of genius is surely [)riceless. In sight of this genuine 

bit of practical i)iety of the old kind, I can forgive him much 

(»f speculative theology uncongenial to my own predilections, 

for what is the vulue of the oloi^ies without the viitues? 

He preached, too, the divinity and <lignity of labour, and he 

himself was a living illustration of his own <laily theme. 

IIt» has left us, as a leyfacv, thirtv-four volumes octavo full 

of matter so solid that few digestions are equal to it even 

in small doses, but representing an amount of reseaixrh, 

thinking, and writing, wonderful to contemplate?. No idler, 

no <lreamer was ln». He pn^jiched the holiness of work an<l 

lie practise<l what he preached. I am not prepared to .say 

s 
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whether or no Carlyle will be read umch in the future. It 
is always dangerous to prophesy before you know ; but if 
I were pressed for an opinion 1 should say I think not. ^ 
Still, whether these thirty-four volumes octavo ai-e read 
much or not he has already infused nuich of what was 
special to himself into the mental life blood of the nations, 
and it will go on reproducing itself The great light has 
touched and illumined lesser ones, and they will popularise 
and diffuse the best of his teaching;. Li»t us remenilxM* in 
our day if we had not had* a Thonuis Carlyle we should 
not have had, such as we know them, an Alfivd Tenny.scm. 
a Charles Kingsley, a Frederick William Roliertbon, 
a Ruskin, auil many othei-s. Thought is like sound, ' 
wliich, when once projected into space never dies, but 
echoes and re-echoes for evermore. The prophet and the 
teacher die and are forgotten, but their won Is and thoughts 
never ; in some form or other they live on, and this is 
their true immortality. 
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The Tenure and Transfer of Land 
in Ejigland," 

By Mr. Edward Hawes, M.A. 



\VH,I, ln'jfiii my paper with a brief liistoHcal 
atciiiMit iif "iir laml ti'imivs, on which a j;[0O<I 
ih'al i)f li:4ht has U'l'ii thiiiHii liy recent 
antiiiiiai'iaii ri'si'iiiv)). Fnnii Uii'i-ailii'Kt Eii^'lish, 
111- as Uwy luv <itti-ti ciilliil. .Viij^ln- Saxon timos, of which 
i-etintls I'xist, tht- hunls of i\v t'hiiifli havi- U-cii cmtiruioiisly 
lielrl on an iinchaii^il fn?e t<'niiri>, the historicnl name fr>r 
wliith ifi ■' Fratikahnoi^'iii'." In the same early times, the 
fix'eiiit'u of unr cities ami iHU'uiighs hehl their houses in a 
.siM'cics of free ownei-ship, called " Burgage" ti-nnix', ami in 
viirioiis pai-ts of b^n^laml smiill lamhjwnei-s hel<l their lantl 
ill what wa-* tfrmeil " free soca^je," fi-oui which two cla«u>K 
many of our moh'ni frei-hohls atv il'-sceinlol. But the 
country was for the most \v\Ti parcelleil out into estates 
of ftlwuit the size of our parishes, which were t^-rmei) " hanis," 
as ill Twicki-nhain ami I'cti'i-sliniii, ami " tuns," as in 
Te.MiiijrUin ami Shep|«'rti>ii, Kaeli ha'l a villaffe for its 
niieh'iis. witli arahle lain) m-ai' it. aii'l commons nf pasttiix- 
ami w.kmI furth.-r afiehl. These esUt.'s wen- owne.l l.y 
'thimes" aii'l •nien," or as we shoniil say. nohles ami yi-iitry 
(whu liail to pay iIiks to the kin^ ami accoi)i[>any him nn 
his military exiH'ilitions). ami win- ciiltivateil hy pea.tant 
occiipii'i-s, ternic'l <hiiil.'*. Imei-s, ami eottei-s, each of whom 
hail his house in the viilft;fi', an-l his acres of aralile land 
ami rights of wihuI ami jmsturc on the estatj-. All hehl 
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nominally at the will of the landlord, but all equally held 
by custom fixity of tenure so long as they perfonued for 
him their customary services of tillage and other farm 
work. Some were free to transfer their holdings on 
payment of a customaiy fine and go whei-e the^^ pleased, 
but othei-s were subject to fixity of tenure to an unpleasant 
degree, for they were not free to leave if they wished it, 
being in fact serfs appurtenant to their land. The villagers 
were not taxed directly to tlie Crown, but to the landloni, 
having, besides theii* customary services, to make him 
payments corresponding with the duties or pay on 
successions and transfers, though often heavier in pix>poition. 
The custom of inheritance was in most cases that of 
Primogeniture, or the succeasion of the eldest son to the 
whole, in some that of Borough English, or the succession of 
the youngest son, and in some (particularly in Kent) that of 
Gavelkind, or the succession of all the sons in e<]ual shares. 
All these modes of inheritance still exist among us an<l 
operate in cases of intestacy. When there was no son, 
daughtei-s usually inherited in ecjual shares, but that all 
chiKlren, scms and dauglitei-s, should share alike was, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, unthought of 

The changes nuide on the Norman Ccmquest were not 
so great as is often supposed. The ('on(|uerer dis[X)ssesstMi 
the nobh^s and gtnitry, who as a body had opposeil him. 
and rewarded his followei's with their estates, thenceforth 
U^rmed " manors," upon terms of their ren<lering him 
military services — a tenure ^lifiering somewhat, but perhaps 
not verv widelv, from the older tenures of the Saxon irentrv. 
But the great mass of present occupiers remained un^listurlK'd, 
holding th(»ii* land under Norman lonls as new masters in 
plax'e of the English gentry, un<ler whom they had previ(msly 
held. The incidents of the Norman military tenures were 
by degrees comnnited into money payments or allowe<l to 
become obsolete, and by an Act of Parliament passes 1 
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in the time of the Conniionwealth, and renewed afler 
the Restoration, all lands held under them were eonvei-ted 
into lands of "free and common socage" — that is into 
ordinary freeholds, and all Norman feudalism was thus 
abolished. 

Serfdom is long since extinct among us, but the old 
customary tenures, now known as copyholds, survive. The 
copyholder (who is so called from holding his land by virtue 
of a copy of the ** Court Roll," or book in which the 
tenancies on the manor are entered) still holds nominally, at 
the will of the lord, and according to the custom of the 
manor, "at the rents and services (the latter of which are 
in fact long since abolished) heretofore due and of right 
accustomed ; " still when a copyholder wishes to transfer 
his land he has nominally to surrender it to the lord, and 
the new tenant must pay a tine for being admitted; and 
still when a copyhohler dies, his land nominally reverts to 
the lord of the manor, an<l his heir or devisee has to pay 
a Kne for his succession; and what, where the fine is small 
and fixed, is often felt as a greater hardship, the copyholder 
has to pay the fees of the steward of the manor, usually 
the lonYs lawyer, on every surrender and admittance. The 
old customs of iidieritance prevail, and other customs of 
antiquarian interest, but of present inconvenience. Perhajw 
the most troublesome of these is that of the lord's rij'ht to 
claim " heriots," which exists on a giKxl niany manoi's, in 
which the land is thence termed " heriotable." This means 
that when a copyholder dies the loixl of the manor is 
entitle<l to seize the best animal he can find on the land. 
It is said to dat<i from very remote times, when the 
landlord gave his follower an outfit of seed and implements, 
and one or more oxen for ploughing, and rest^rvetl to 
himself the right of retaking them from the heir on his 
tenant's <Ieath. In a case which came under my notice 
here in Richmond, which is a manor belonging to the 
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Crown, a copyholder died who had a pair of good horsea 
in his stable. The representative of the Crown seize<l one 
of them as a heriot, and a sum of money which, I think, 
was a hunih'ed guineas, had to he paid to I'e^leeni it. 
Copyholds being as I have shown, a kind of perpetually 
renewable lease, subject to troublesome incidents, perliaps 
just in their inception, but not now in accord with the 
spirit of the age, compulsory powers have in the pix»sent 
reign been given to copyholdei-s, (except those holding untlor 
the (^rown), to enfranchise their copyholds, or tuni them 
into freehoMs, subject to the paynunit of compensation, fur 
which an effective nuvchinery — as inexpensive as circiini- 
stances will permit — has been provided ; an<l copyholds are 
now in a nipid coui*se of extinction. 

Now the Crown means at the present day, as regards 
huuls, simply a public departujent — the Office of Woo^ls, 
Forests, and Land Revenues — advised ultimately in legal 
matteiN by the Attorney General, who, whatever his iM>litics 
may be, consideix it his duty to reserve ancient rights 
and privileges on all possil)I(» oecjisions. The (-rown, as 
a concession to public opinion, professcvs in tlu'orv its 
willingnrss to enfranehisr, but rei|uires at tlu* outM't 
the payment of a iW for its surveyor, who tixcs a hii^h 
prict'. which tlic tenant may take or leave, as he has no 
appeal against it. This is a defect which ought Ut Ik* 
reminlied, and there is a minor detail on which the mode 
of ('ufrancliisement might be impiovecl. If the lord <»f a 
manor compels a tenant to enfianchise, the tenant hiav 
recpiire the compensation to be in the form of a yearly rtMit- 
charge, but if the tenant compels the lord to enfranchise he 
has not this privilegi*. I think it should be extended to 
him, and that it would enable som»' tenants to enfranchise 
wlu» cannot now afford to do so. With these t*xceptions 
«'very copyholdei* has the power, on fair t^'rms, t^) free liis 
land from thosi^ ov(t him. 
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Freeholds and copyholds ai-e termed lands of inheritance, 
and are subject, in cases of intestacy, to the old customs of 
inheritance which I have mentioned, of which primogeniture 
is the most widely prevalent. The reasons, good or 
exp(^dient in their day, for these customs no longer exist 
among us, and tlu» prevalent <lesire among pai*ents is to 
leave their property fairly and e<pially amongst their 
childi*en, an object which the law pi-ovides for in eveiy 
other description of property, including leaseholds, which 
are t<*chnically " peiNonal estate." Tliere are few j)eople 
who leave freehold or copyhold pi-opeiiy without its 
destination after their deaths being provided for, so that 
the sufferers from these customs are not many; but the 
law ought in principle to indicate the fair and proper 
division, an<l it is wi-ong for thei-e to be even a few 
occasional cases of hardship and injustice from its opei^ation; 
so that not only primogeniture, but gavelkind and borough 
English, ought now to make way for the assimilation of 
the law of descent of all landed pi-opeity to that of 
pei'sonalty. 

Lands of inheritance are held either in fe<; simple — 
which means full ownei'ship, in tail, or for life, an<l 
fre([uently owned at the same time, by one pei^son for life, 
and by another in remainder in fee or in tail. The law of 
entail, properly no called, is that by which an owner of 
land in fee simple, whom I will t**rm the original settlor, 
may by deed or will direct that it shall descend .so as to 
pass to another pei-son an<l his pei'sonal descendants only, 
revei*tinjr to the heii-s of the orimnal .settlor or some other 
pei-wms whom he may appoint, if the descendants of the 
pei'son to whom he so gives the land die out. Immediately, 
however, that any person becomes entitle<l to the possession 
or ri»nts of lan<l for an <»stat<* tail he may foi*thwith, and 
at trifling expen.se, "l>ar" it, or turn it into fee simple. 
This right — though formerly the pn Kress was expensive — has 
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existed ever since Henry VII.'s tiim*, and as a rule everyone 
exei*ei.se8 it directly lie ^ets tlie cliancf, so that the alM)lition 
of the law oi entail by itself would he of vrrv little use, 
hut it is at tin* door of esiuhu^ for life that the true hlanie 
\H to bir laid for thr diftieidtit's which have arisen from 
settlements of lan<It'<l property. The aim of the English 
landed gentry has been to anuiss large landrtl rstiites, which 
have conftirnMl on them great political powi'r, and to 
prevent any spendthrift who might come into the family 
estates from dissipating them. This has been effected 
«luring tluj pjust centuries by settlements, at tin? pr(\sent 
time coUoipiially, but s(miewhat inaccurately, t«»rmed entiiils, 
as the^v are a combination of life estate and entail, in 
which tlu^ life <'state is the more essential featun*, and 
under which the h(*ad of the familv for the timt» U'in;;, 
when he comes into the property, is tenant for life only, 
with remainder to his (*ldest son as tenant in tail ; an<I &s 
soon as the son attains twentv-one, an<l U'fore he succeeds 
to the j)osse.ssion, his fatlh'r, by ])arental inflnenct*, coupled 
with the force of custom and an immediate aniniitv out of 
the rents, in<luci's him to re-srttle the property, so that whi'U 
he suceiMMJs to it h»' is oiilv tenant for life; and so »)n fmm 
;;eneratit)n to m'nt*ration. 

A tenant for lift* until of late Vfars. nnlr.ss Ni>eeiallv 
enip»»werrd by tin* settleuit-nt, ha<l not power even to 
;xrant a h-asr brvond his own lifr, mueh Ir.Ns to sell 
the j>roperty or ehaige nion«'y on tin* «>tate for any 
improvements ; but <luring tii«' present rei^n .statutory 
powei's ha\e been given him U) raise mt»nry for drainage, 
t'n^cting fai*m buildings and cottagrs, and elfecting other 
improvements : and by tin' Srtthd l^mil A<'t of bSN2 he 
Uiay freely grant lea.srs ol" all ordinary dt s<'iij>tions, and 
mav without n-strietion sril or exehanm' anv l»art of the 
land, except the family mansion if there be one;, with its 
heirloi>ms and plejisure groun<l.s, aiid these he nuiy m*11, 
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with the consent of the trustees of the settlement, and if 
they ix'fuse lie may appeal to the C-ourt against their 
decision. The purchase money may be re-invested in land, 
or invasted in the funds wf Railway Prefei*ence Stocks, and 
the tenant for life will have the <lividen<ls instead of his 
rents, but he is not free to takt» the capital or apply any 
part of it unrestrictedly as he likes. Improvements may 
be effected in these provisions as lime goes on, but tenants 
for life have now in substiince as much lil)erty as is 
compatible with the existence of estates for life. The 
enactments I have refeiTed to only mitigate the evils 
attendant on them, and I believe that though there ai'e some 
difficulties and <lrawbacks, it would be beneficial, both as 
a question of (Xilitical economy to the country generally, 
and also in particular to landownei^s themselves, not only 
for the law of entail, but for the power of creating estates 
for life in lan<l for the future, to be al)olished, and for 
it to be provided, as i-egards existing life estatt»s, that on 
any sale by a tenant for life, he may elect either to have 
the income of the investments obtained with the purchase 
money as at pre.sent, or to have the capital apportioned 
between him and the remainderman, and take the pi*oportion 
of it which represents the value of his life estate for his 
own use. In explanation of the views I have expressed as 
to life estates and what I am about to sav as to leaseholds, I 
may mention here that whilst regaixling such schemes as that 
for so-called " nationalization " of the land, and making 
the State or municipalities sole landlords, as i-evolutionary 
and destructive of all inducements for improvement of 
property, I believe widely-diffuse<l individual ownership — 
especially of residential property — of such a kind that each 
owner while he lives has full ami complete power of 
disjKwal, an<l tlie jx>wt»r to leave his property at his death 
in like free ownei-ship to whom he will — to be in the highest 
degree con<lucive to the welfare of society and the State, 
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and that it is right to encourage such ownerehip so fai* as 
it can be done without injustice or hardship to others. 

We now come to leaseholds, which have In^en sometimes 
divided into leaseholds for lives and for yeai's. The former 
are dying out, and I do not propose to consider them. 
There remain leastiholds for years, which may lie divided 
into (!) farm leases, usually for short terms or from ye^r 
to year ; (2) what arc commonly called occupation least?s, 
namely, those by which people take houses or la!i<ls for 
periods not exceeding twenty-one yeai-s for occupation, 
paying the full annual value by way of rent ; (.S) leases for 
long terms of yeai's, granted in consideration of the outlay 
made by the lessees in building or effecting sul>stantial 
repaii*s, which for convenience I will class togetlier as 
building leases ; and (4-) mining and miscellaneous leases, 
not matenally concerning the general public. As i*egan.Is 
farm leases I may renuxrk that there is at present in 
England no great <lemand on the part of farmei*s for fixity 
of tenure, thoutjh landlords would be verv ijlad if their 
tenants showe<l a little more fixity, and remained, even at 
very mo<lerato rents, instead of goin*; away an<l heaving 
their farms vacant Parliament has stepped in of late yeai-s 
by the Agricultural Holdings Acts and the (iround (Jame 
Act, with the intention of bettering the tenant's position 
by making a long<»r notice to quit necessary than before — 
which 1 have found tenants do not at all like wht»n thev 
wish to ([uit at short notice and find it is reciprocal— by 
providing that landlords sliall compensate them on heaving for 
improvements and unexhausted manures, and by conferring 
on them an inalienable right to kill hares and rabbit.s. But 
there is one part of tht*ir ti'nui*e on which it is very <litficult 
to irive them fi'eedom. Tlu'V are usuallv Imund down 
strinueiitlv as to the mode in which thev shall cultivate' 
the land they hoI<l, and it is often said that to make 
farming pay they should be free to do as they like. The 
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I'csult, however, if they are left free, is fi'equently that they 
work all the goodness out of tlie land in a few years, and 
then leave it so exhausted that no fi*esh tenant will take 
it, except free of rent for the first year or two. — Passing 
over occupation leases, we now come to biiilding leases, and 
as during the last and present yeai*s bills having for their 
objt»ct the enfi-anchisement of leaseholds held under lenses 
of this kind have l)een laid Injfore Parliament, I will enter 
a little more fully upon this subject. By *' Ijcasehold 
Enfninchisement '* is understood conferring on lessees coiu- 
l)ulsory powers to accjuire the freeholds from their landlords. 
It has not yet been adopted as a part of the ])olitical 
programme of the leadei*s of either party, but has met 
with some support on lH)th sides of the House, and when 
K'tter unilei'stood by fuller discussion in Parliament, may 
possibly ripen within a few years for legislation. Mr. 
Broailhui-st, the working man's member, brought in bills on 
the subject in the last two .sessions, and I^rd Ran<iolph 
Churchill broujit in last st\ssion a bill havini' the like 
object. By Mr. Broa<lhui'st's bill of last session it was 
proposeil to give this power to any person having an 
unexpired term of twenty years or upwards in any hou.se, 
or cottage and garden not exceeding thi*ee acn»s in extent, 
and that leaseholdei's of places of woiTihip should have the 
same ricrht. I think twentv veal's is too short, and that 
the minimum should be not less than twenty-one, so as to 
exclude onlinary occupati<m leases. Mr. Broadhui-st advocates 
the measuri' particidarly on the special ground tliat the 
ac([uisition of the freehohl interest by the leaseholdei's, and 
consecjuent more full responsibility for their pmperty, would 
conduce greatly to the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor, an opinion in which he was .supported by a majority of 
ten out of seventi'en nu?mbei>i of th(* Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes ; but the measure is 
needed for the middle, as well as the working classes. London 
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and growing towns in the soutliern part of England arc 
almost the sole home of the building lease system. I^nd- 
ownei's are obviously monopolists, as no one can manufacture 
land, and in and around London are many owners of 
extensive tracts. A man nnist own or hire a house to live 
in within reach of his business, and if he has the means 
he may wish to buy ground and build a suitable house 
upon it. But when he goes to the landowner (who, of 
coui*se, makes for himself the best bargain that the law 
and circumstiinces permit him to do), he is met with the 
i*eply — '* I don't sell ; my terms are that you ttike a lease 
for a term of yeai*s, build a house on it with your money, 
on a plan to 1)0 approved by my surveyor, pay me ten 
times as much rent as I have ever had for the ground 
hitherto, make no alteration in the house you build without 
my leave, and paint and repair it at specified times, or 
forfeit it to me ; and that your successoi*s shall deliver up 
the house to mine in perfect repair, or pay them damag(\s 
for not doing so, even though my successms may intend to 
spend nothing on it, \mt to pull it down the day tht* lease 
e.Kpires." This is no overdrawn picture, but these are the 
almost universal terms of buildin;; leasi's and the ev^rv-dav 
pnictiec of London and Richmond landowners put into i)lain 
laniTUrt^e. 1Mie man who wants a house does not like it, 
but in most cases, unless he contents himself with an 
occui)ation lease, he must buy or buiM a leasehold house, 
or go without one, and the more he adds to or improves 
his house, with his own monev, the heavier is the landlord's 
demand for dilapidations at the en<l of the term. Now in 
the case of buildinjj: leases the interest of the <ri*ound 
lan<llor»l is not one of personal occupation and comfort, but 
of investment only, and 1 think it would 1m' to the 
advantaiTc of the eonununitv j;:rnfrallv, and that there would 
be no hardshij) or injustice, for the Stat*.* t^) say to him — 
** 1 do not interfere with the highest rent you couM get for 
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the land when you leased it, but if your tenant continues 
to pay you the rent in perpetuity, or pays you its 
capitalised value, and pays you in addition the value of 
your revei*sion to the house, or an additional rent equivalent 
to it, I will not allow you to turn that man out and take 
the benefit of his outlay." And this, with reciprocal powers 
to enable the landlord to compel the tenant to enfranchise*, 
is what I think a well-considered scheme for leasoliold 
enfranchisement should propose. 

It now remains for me to make a few observations on 
the subject of land transfer, which has been attracting so 
much attention of late. In cases of complete unencumbered 
ownei*ship the transfer of land has never been a matter of 
much difficulty or expense in England, though the form of 
transfer or pui*chase deed by degrees became somewhat 
lengthy, owMUg to precautionary clauses termed covenants 
for title, and covenants for productions of deeds, both of 
whicli, in their best forms, are by recent statute law now 
implied by the use of brief technical forms of expre&sion ; 
but the chief cause of delay and expense has been the 
necessity to the buyer of ascertaining, and to the seller of 
proving, that the latter has a good right or title to the 
property. This necessitates an investigation to ascertain 
that there is no other pei*son having a l>etter right or a 
dangerous claim, and that there are no unsatisfied money 
charges on the property. This investigation is in most 
cases no very arduous matter, but until lately it was paid 
for according to the amount of work done in detail, 
which is often as nmch on a sale for £oOO as for 
£5,000. However, about three yeai-s ago the judges, under 
Parliamentary authority, fixed a scale of remuneration for 
solicitors for investigating or deducing title, and preparing 
or perusing the purchase deed, by which biiyei-s or sellers 
of land, for £1,000 or less, pay their lawyers one and a-half 
per cent, with a minimum of £3, and smaller proportionate 
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amounts if the purchase money is greater. Tliis, with tlie 
stamp duty of ten shillings per cent, and fees U> counsel, if any 
are paid (which is the exception on small purchases), and 
other payments, if any, make the average expense to buyei^* 
of less than £1,000 value, something under two and a-half 
per cent., and to sellei*s something under two per cent. In 
Middlesex and Yorkshire there are registries for deeds, 
instituted in the reign of Queen Anne, with the goo<l 
intention of giving greater security to pui'chasei's, hut. 
sjH^aking of experience of that in Middlesex, I can say that 
it is of no use to anybody, puts a large income into tht* 
hands of a sinecurist, the nominal registrar, and a<lds on 
the average a couple of pounds to the expensti of every 
transaction, except in the case of occupation leases, which 
it does not attect. The cost of transfer, ivirulatiHl as I havt* 
mentioned, is considerably lower than in most countries of 
Europe, including France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy, an<l 
it has its advantages in privacy and ofU.*n in expedition, as 
a lawyer employee I and pai<l by a private in<lividual will 
act much more expeditiously than any official can bt» 
prrsuade<l to do; but we have also a Land Transfer Act, passed 
in bs7.^>, which is theoretically very perfect. Fuller this, 
one or more persons may, if di'sinMl and ui>on proof of 
their title, be registered in the land registry as proprietoi*s 
for th(» purpose of transfer, when an int4'n<led puix'has«'r, 
insU'ad of investigating title, lias simply to insjxrt the 
n»jjfist4'r and ascertain that thev are so free of eharires 
(which also appear on the ret^ister, if any exist), and tak<' 
a transfrr on a penny form, which when signed ha.s to U* 
stiimpe<|, veiitied by a declaration, and lodgrd with tln» 
registrar, who in due eoursr, and on paym(»nt of a moderate' 
a<l valorem fee, puts the buyer's name on the regi.sin*. 
Other interests in land so n'ixistfred may be prott»cted by 

*^ » ft ft 

what are called '•eautions," which should not put a 
purchaser to (»xpense, but will delay him until tlu'y are 
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removed, and for aught I can see are likely to cause as 
much delay as similar interests cause under the present 
systems. Lawyei's advise what they think best for their 
clients, but on any. individual transaction — and they come 
one by one — the fii-st step of putting a title on the register 
is a pui-e and simple addition (and usually a considerable 
one) to the expense of purchase, and is not worth while 
unless the property is about to be cut up and resold in a 
number of lots — and, although the process would be a 
pi-ofitable one for the i)urchaser's lawyer, he tells his client 
that it will Ije of no present a<lvantage, that he can hohl 
his purchase just as safely without it >is with it. antl can 
put it on the registi*r just as well, and with no greater 
expense, at any future time if he sees any object in it, as 
he can on tlie occasion of his purchase. 

Some have proposed to make it compulsory on every 
landowner to regist*»r his title within a limited period of 
yeai-s, but one result of this, if practicable, would be to put 
a very large sum of money into the pockets of the lawyei-s 
of the country, who must be employed to «lo the work ; and 
besides, what is to be done to those who decline to register ? 
Is their land to be taken away from them, or are they 
to be treated like anti-vaccinationists, whose treatment 
does not appear to be particularly successful ? No — 
the ti'ue difficulty lies, I believe, in the complication 
of interests caused by life estates and long leaseholds, 
and if the interests in land were simplified its transfer 
would become simple, register or no register; and to use 
the words of the Select Connnittee on Land Titles of 
1879 — "To legislate for the registration of titles, without 
as a preliminary step simplifying the titles to l)e registei'ed, 
is to begin at the wrong end." It seems probable, 
however, that an earnest attempt will shortly lx» made to 
deal with the subject of transfer by enacting that in all 
futui-e dealings with land the ti*ansfers shall l>e registei'ed, 
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and that such registrations shall, in a few veal's, confer an 
absolute simple title. The plan has my good wishes, but I 
do not expect great things from it, or believe that the 
existing system of transfer deters anyone who wi.shes to 
buy land which is offered for sale from doing so, and I 
may a<l(l that had we the most perfect system of land hiws 
existing or attainable, I am not one of those who think 
they would create a prosperous class of peasant pi^oprietoi-s. 
or suffice, or oven materially tc»nd, to bring prosp<»rity t^> 
our airriculture. 
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" Charles Kingsley" 



By Mr. Philip Edward pilditch. 



§T is without doubt a fact that the truest and most 
Taithful biogi-aphies or biographical sketche^^ are 
tliasL' ill which is tlisplayed a geneTOUs and 
appreciative sympathy for the character and 
olijects of the man whose hfc is considered. Such an axiom 
is most tme of the man I am to speak of to-night. Him 
character, his achievements, Ids ukxIcs of thought, ami the 
peculiar natm-e, not only of the personal iiiHiience he 
exercised while living, but also of that still exercised from 
the pages of hia works ; anil the records of liis noble aii<l 
well-spent life, arc unii|uc and singular to the man, and 
demand peculiar and sympathetic treatment. His striking 
individuality perva<led to so marked a degive everything he 
wrote that it is pnictically impossible to disassociate the 
man's private character and life from his public utterances 
without losing unich that is characteristic and valuable in 
the latter. That which the man taught he practise<l ; the 
touching memoirs of his wife, telling a tale of uniiroken 
an<l consistent self-tlenial and unscllishness in the home 
circle, and the loving testimony of every personal fnen<l~ 
even the ungi-udging evidence of the few enemies creati-d 
by his stivnuous, an<l it may be somewliat over- impulsive, 
pursuit of truth and justice — enalile us to i-ealise a picture 
of a singularly blameless ami sjmtless life, liveil at a 
veiy high level, and in spite of a nervous and excitable 
temperament in which most men would have found an 
excuse for chronic peevishness and self-indulgence. 
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The varied and, at fii-st si^lit, almost inconsistent 
character of the spheres of action in which his activities 
found vent, render it difficult to accurately estimate Kingsley s 
position among the worthies of his time, or to tndy gauge 
the measure and nature of his influence upon contemporary 
life and thought. Neither has he passed from our midst long 
enough to enable us to do this calmly and dispassionately^ 
and therefore accurately. It is comparatively easy to sum 
up the value of a man's life and settle his claims to i-ank 
among the great of an epoch when his work has Iain in 
some single direction, thus afibrding a somewhat conci^ete 
basis for our conclusions, but when one man has united in 
his single pei'son the novelist, the anient social refonner, 
the poet, the parish priest, and the cathedi*al dignitary, 
such a task l>ecomes well-nigh impossible, and makes me 
despair of giving anything like a coherent and worthy 
account of it. And by nothing less than an all-i-ound view 
of him — not only as the author of HyiHii'm and Wtstwiir*! 
Ho ! but as he preaches to a few dozen rustics in liis 
village church, teaches the flower of cultivated young 
England in the Lecture Hall of Cambri<W, or is found 
sympathising with the suftering and controlling the recklrss 
amoni^ some ijatherintx of starvin^:: London workmen — can 
we gain a true* impression of the man, or appreciate thi» 
lessons contfiined in his works, and extract from them their 
full meaning. 

Such a picture, however, it is not my province to di-aw 
to-night ; th(^ task I have set myself is a much humbler 
one — it is U) ])resent t^) you, as well iis I am able, a few 
crude outlines of the teachings embo<li<Ml in his life and 
works, in the hope that, even though by accident only, the 
spirit which underlay them may be in some m(»a.siire displayed. 
.Fi-onj the time that Kingsley becanie rector of the small 
country parish of Eversley in Hampshire, the events of his 
life are public property. It is a striking picture; that of 
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the village pai*son wielding from his secluded home among 
the Hampshire ploughboys and i)oachei'8, an influence 
over the cultured youth of England, and, stranger still, 
over the excited London masses, which few politicians or 
statesmen have exceeded. I know of no other explanation 
for it than the transparency of the said parson's sincerity 
and fervid zeal for the best interests of the chisses I 
have named. On a small income, with no brilliant 
connections, no heriMJitary or political position, his power 
of inrtuencin*: the min<ls and actions of nHdtitu<les of men 
was immense. 

His ettbrts to improve the condition, physical as well 
as moral and spiritual, of the rustics of his parish, are now 
almost as well known as his works, or his part in the once 
famous Christian Socialist movement, tlesignod by its 
foundei*s — a few l)road-thinking clergymen and Univei'sity 
men — to <jive the disor«xanised mass of working; mt»n, who 
for want of a better creed ha<l drifte<l into Socialism, and 
oi'tvn something a great deal worse — some loadeiship 
In^yimd that of the unprincipled demagogue and revolutionist, 
with the object of restraining them from ruinous excesses, 
and directinir their min<Is to that refonn in individual 
chaiucter which is essential if there is to be any true 
improvemt^nt in social comlitions. The intensity of liis 
sympathy for suffering and helplessness was so strong, and 
so emphatically expressed both in an<l out of season, that 
the oft t<7ld story is again repeated ; his meaning an<l 
objects were misundei*stood, and for some of his *' Parson 
Lijt " lettei>i, contributed to a worknmn's paper, he wa.s 
severly denounce<l by the Times, and similar lea<lers or 
followei-s of public opinion; and even a portion of the 
religious Press joined in the hue an<l cry against the 
*' Socialist Pai*son," as they termed him. Socialist in the, 
invidious .sen.se of the word Kingsley never was. Here is 
a sample of his Socialism — 
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We teach the workmen to become Christians by teaching them 
gradually that true Socialism, true liberty and brotherhooil, and true 
equality (not the canial deaA level efjuality of the Communist, but Uie 
spiritual o<|uality of the Church idea, which gives every man an e<]ual 
chance of developing and using CUkI's gifts, and rewanls every man 
according t<» his work without re8|>ect U) i>erson8) is only to be found 
in loyalty and obedience to Christ. 

It seems probable to nie tliat had such a " Socialistic " 

spirit been more common, and Kingsley's teaching more 

genei'ally and practically followed by those for whom they 

were intended, rich as well as poor — for he hail a message 

for the patrician as well as the plebeian — London would 

not now be closing her shops and crouching behin<l her 

police in cowardly and terrified fear of an outbreak of the 

wretched and lawless among her population. The true 

earnestness and sincerity of his sympathy for those whom 

the workings of our social systems have compelle<l to 

hopeless toil and poverty, is best expres.sed by Alton Locke, 

and Y'^east. Alton Lohe created an immense sensation at 

the time. The capitalists and employers of cheap lalK>ur 

lost no opportunity of abusing the book and its author ; 

many even sensible pei'sons who had temj>onu-iIy lost 

their heads for fear lest a French revolution was al>out to 

inaugurate itself, followed in the same track. But it had 

its efiect; it <lid the work its author intended it to do. 

It helped in time to lessen the unreascming distrust of the 

lower orders whicli was becoming habitual amongst many 

of tlu' i(»spt»ctabKt classes, an<l to bring into closer contiwt 

the various castes of which society is constituted. For as h«' 

remin<ls us — 

Fraternity an<l e<|uality are not mere ixilitical doctrines, but 
blessed, (JiMl-nrdained fjvtts ; and tlie imrty walls »»f nuik, and fashion, 
and iiiMhoy, are but a \n\\mv prison of our own making, whicli we 
n»iglit break tlirou-^Ii any moment by a single he^irty and kimlly 
feeling. 

His sym|)athy with the working classes never wavere<l, 

although his connection with the more extreme workman's 
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organisations was not maintained, for when in after years 
he became Canon of Chester, and afterwards one of tlie 
Queen's Chaplains, and Canon of Westminster, he used the 
influence which his i>osition then gave him to plead 
mtuifully, and with burning enthusi&sm, although with 
diminished physical force, from his pulpits in the Abl>ey 
and in the Chapel Royal, for a deeper lM)nd of sympathy 
l>etween the well-to-do classes and the myriads of dumb 
toiler's for whom they might, if they wouM, do so much. 

But it is as a writer that we most intimately know 
Kingsley, and have most occasion to thank him. But 
few, even of his admirers as a novelist, are probably aware 
of the wide range of subjects on which he wrote — physical 
science, history, sanitaiy science, theology, natui*al history — 
in all these branches of literature he produced numerous 
articles and lectures, l>esides lyrical and dramatic poetry, 
the perusal of which will well repay those who have only 
i-ead his novels, for they will find in them the same 
qualities which constitute the charm of his larger works. 

His literaiy style is plainly indicative of the nature 
and temi>ei-ament of the man. Stmightforwanl, impulsive, \ 
clear, pei*suasive, swelling freiiuently into a torrent of 
burning ehxpienc** which few English writers have excelled, I 

falling again into a limpid stream of pure simple Saxon, 
broken at intervals, but lu^ver olxscure<l, by tei-se epigi*ams 
and antitheses ; Kingsley \s style is as natui-al and ingenuous 
as, to make a comparison which will be easily appreciated, 
(Wlyle's is unnatural ami involved. If there he a fault it 
is perhaps that it is sometimes too brilliant, slightly over- 
chai-ged with nietaphor and hyperlK>le. Who can but foi-give 
this, knowing that it is then utterly natural and unatfecte<l — 
a perft»ct n'flex of the mans stAte of mind at the moment, 
and not thr ])n>dnct of a foixM'd and artificial exciU^ment? 
But Kinirslrv is far from iK^inj; a mere *' fine writ4*r." In 
his highest and most el<M|uent flights his logical faculty 
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never fails him. I will not pretend that Kingsley's was in 
a high degree a niatheniatieal or logical mind ; it was not^ 
He was a poet expressing himself in prose, and the reader 
is carried on in spite of himself, convinced, pei'suatleil, 
stimulated and nerved to better* things, more perhaps than 
by any other author of modern times. His style i)ossesses 
much of the picturesque dignity and easy How which 
make Ruskin the most magnificent writer of the age — the 
Burke of modern literature. It is not so carefully polishetl, 
nor do his writings att*iin so unifonnly high a standard of 
mere literary excellence, but in the ((ualities of symjyatlietic 
and intuitive insight, the vision gaine<l rather by the heart 
than by the eye or the mind, he is innueasurably Ruskin's 
superior. It is difficult to undei*stand the recent savage 
critique made by Ruskin in a daily paper uj>on Kingsley s 
writings, except perhaps on the hypothesis that the greatest 
livinjx writer on the artistic will not allow himself to 
appreciate the works of (me so careless of the ordinary 
conventional canons of art in his works. 

There is another Enjxli>^h writer to whose stvle 
Kiui^slcv's bears a resemblance — I mt'an Dickens. (\>ntininir 
one's comparision to stylf alon«', they are more nearly alike 
than is obvious on tlie surface, for it is a difference in the 
essential motives of the two writers which ren<lei*s their 
styles more apparently dissimilar than they really are. 
Dickens moves us ulternatelv to oitv or to lauirhter : to 
make his remler smile or weep seems to Ixj his tii*st obji*ct 
and the njeans bv which he <loi's »o purelv sec<»ndarv. 
Kingsley, although far from bfing void of either pathos or 
humour, aims fii*st to elevate our nunds to pure aspiration 
and noble i\{.\'*\, without ovennueh care for the vehicle bv 
means of which bis teaebin«^s ai*e eonveve<l ; but allowiii;: 
for these causes of apparent difference their styles seem 
to l)e as nnich alike as is possible in the case of two men 
of such strongly marked indivi«Iualities »us Kingsley and 
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Dickens. Another quality is also common to them, viz., the 
fitHjuent homely simplicity and incisiveness of their illus- 
trations. This was very apparent in Kingsley's sermons 
from the tii*st, for the bishop who examined his trial sermons 
befoi*e ordination could only suggest that they were ** too , 
colhx^uial." This quality of directness and plainness of 
diction formed pne of the greatest charms of his religious > 
works and i*ender his volumes of sermons as rejulable now 
as when they were published, thii*ty or forty yeai-s ago. 
The man seems to have been utterly sincere and without 
atiectation ; he himself said eveiy thing spoke to him so 
plainly of the (.^'eator that " he saw no inconsistency in 
makinnf his sermons whilst cutting: wood, or in talking: to 
one man al>out the points of a hoi-se, and the next moment 
to another about the mercy of God to sinnei-s." 

It must be admitted that as a novelist Kingsley was 
in no sense an artist. He was always too full of his main 
object — the ethical or moral principle he wished to enforce, to 
spend much time upon the scientific structure or plots of his 
works. He never gave himself up to his novels as such, 
and probably had not the patience to alter, amend, and 
|)olish them for their own sakes or for the sake of alistract 
excellence. It was enoui^h for him if he taujjht the lesson 
or enforced the truth he had in view, and for this reason 
it may be that his works, adapted «is they are to the needs 
of the generation for which they are written, will not live 
so Ion*; as others of much less intrinsic worth. But 
though diamonds, it is true, are sometimes hastily cut, they 
sparkle with the lustre of true brilliants, and pmlwibly as 
brightly as if they have been more carefully set. 

If there is a blemish in his works it is to be found in 
his t<Mideney to ilrop the thread of his tale and gli<le into \ 
direct and didactic ethical teaching. It nnist l»e admitUMl \ 
that it would have been better oth(»r wi.se, but the preacher 
could not forget the main business of his life, in spitt* oi 
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novels, or poems, or lectures. We are not partial to the 

man who points out our failings, and urges to better 

things, as the discussion on Carlyle showed the other day, 

nor is the favourite of the age he who seeks to teach 

rather than amuse, and therefore Kingsley's works are not 

popular among the fashionably-cultured classes of the 

community, or the mere pleasure seekera. One taste is 

enough for the frivolous idler who, attracted by their style, 

dips into his works, for he finds the jam is only a surface 

covering and that the unwelcome pill has often to be 

gulped down with it, and Kingsley is put aside for ever, 

as a pai'son, who ought to have stuck to his pulpit. 

Detailed criticism of his books is quite out of place in 

a short paper like this, but I cannot help making reference 

to Westward Ho ! as a sample of them and of the 

characteristic spirit of the man. The superficial reader 

may consider it a mere romance, but it is far moi*e 

than it seems. One cannot rise from its perusal without 

recofjnisinf]: in it the same teachinjj that runs thi-ouj^hout 

(.Wlyle — *' That which is right do it with all thy might." 

Stirtor Re^firt its, it is true, is the work of the prophet, 

the Warner; WcHtivinf Ho! is a poem, a translation of the 

ru<le, rouirh mossaLre of tlh* socr into the brighter and 

more hopeful vernacular of tlu^ poet. It is a spK*ndid 

t;pic, liaviu!^ for its liiM'oi's i\w Elizabethan worthies ; those 

men of his belove<l Devon who carried the ria<; of En;xlan<l 

into all the s(^as and planteil it on (»very land, no matt<M* to 

whom bdongiug, and in m?iny a suggestive passage teaching 

us how much there was in the chivalrous and a<l venturous 

spirit of our ancestors of that age which might with 

advantage Ix* grafted upon and incorporated with our 

nineteenth century civilisation. 

Soiiu' Hiiy tlu) a;^o of cliivalry is prist, tluit tlie spirit «»f ntuianco 
iri iUsul. riio aijc of chivalry is iioviT p:ist sn l<»iv^ as tliere is a wrong 
loft mireilresHod on earth, cm* a luaii or a woman loft to say — ** I will 
roilro-w that wn)ng, or spend my life in the attempt." 
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Did our literature possess inoi^e such romances we should 
want fewer sermons, and the imaginations of our youth 
would indeed l)e fed with right royal food. 

It takes a strong man to be broadly tolei-ant. Few 
have nerve enough to be so. The world assumes connivance 
when a man sympathises with the erring and the evildoer, 
and there are not many who can stand the world's frown. 
Only the one whose life is very far al)Ove suspicion, whose 
chai-acter is supremely spotless, and who beyond all possesses 
the courage of a Leonidjis, can aftbnl to do so. In 2W 
Years Ago Kingsley exhibited this quality to a marked 
degree. In it he shows his intense sympathy for the hard, 
rough, and often erring and self-willed men of the world, 
the Esaus, as he called them, of modern society, in the 
ix^i-son of Tom Thurnall. His wife ttills us how many an 
otticer fix>m the neighl>ouring military camp at Aldei'shot 
.rode over to the little church to see the strange pai"son 
M'ho could see down to the l>ottom of his wild heait so 
clearly, and un<lei*stan<l so well the peculiar temptations 
and pitfalls to which his mode of life exjK>sed him. Against 
this work, as in the case of many of his othei-s, theix* was 
an outcry. The seven.»ly orthodox world could not under- 
stand a clergyman daring to express sympathy with a 
man of Tom Thurnall's tyjx* — forgetful, as Kingsley never 
was, that a clergyman should be a man tii-st ami a priest 
afterwards. He tells us himself that he felt his lifes work 
was rightly among such, the men of strong passions and 
great, though often nusused, vitality. This tendency gave 
him the sneering title of " The pi-ophet of muscular 
Christianity," a title he himself deprecated, but which his 
disciples are (juite rea4ly to accept for him and to gloiy in. 
In Dean Stanley's discriminating words — 

We pri/A) him as oiio of those pheiioiueiia that break thri)Ugh the 
04 million- place level like mountain crags, and countersect and unite the 
ordinary divisions <»£ mankind, or, like volcanoes, burst forth at times 
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and reveal to us something of the central fires within and underneath 
the crust of custom, fashion, and tradition. 

I lx)Ught a photograph of him in the Straiul the other 
day, and the shop assistant told me that Kingsley used 
often to come in to buy a photo or a print smoking a 
briarwood pipe. We can well undei'stan*! how this would 
shock many good persons, but to Kingsley it mattered little 
whether he smoked a pipe in the solitude of his rectoiy 
lawn or in the streets of London. The essentials weiv so 
real, so living to him, that the mere conventionalities hail 
but slight place in his thoughts. 

His finest and most scientifically planned and finished 
work is Hyptttia, which is really an epical and religious 
drama. Its secon<l title, Xeiv Friends with Old F<uc>*, 
emphasises this ; religious doubt, ethical ))roblems, whicli, 
examined in their essentials, we find to be synonomous with 
those which a<^itate the minds of thinkincr im^n in our 
nineteenth century, he shows us seething in the l)osoms of 
men in togas and Grecian robes, who lived when the 
Roman Empire wtis couvuIscmI with the struggles of death. 
The (/lievalier l)e Bunsen said of his work — 

It proves on the lai-gest scale that Kingsley cniild <lise(»ver in 
the pieture <>f tlie Iiistoriwil juist the truly liuiiian, tlie deep, the \Hii- 
niancnt, an<l that he knew liow tn re]>reHent it. How witli all this he 
eould hit the fresh tone of jwipular life, and draw humorous chanK-tei-K 
and eoniplications with Shakesi)erian energy, is shown hy all his works. 
" Tlie ]lt)nian and the TtMiton, " a series of lectures d«*livi're<l 
at (^imbri(W, dealintr with the deatli of tlie Roman 
Empire, and the birth of tlie Teutonic nationalities atibrds 
further proof in the same direction. Th(H)doric the Visigoth, 
Justinian the Emperor, and Severinus the Saint In'oonie 
persons of living int<'rest to ns. as the pages of IIi//Hifl«( 
have nuule Orestes and Ilypatia, Raphael the Israelite*, 
and Pelaiiria tlie Greek. 

Let me ;rive you a short e.\tract from the third lecture. 
entitle<l the " Muman Deluge," which will give a sample of 
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his litcraiy style, and illustrate his power of illuminating 

the driest historical facts — 

I wisli to give you some ii<»tion of tlie history of Italy for 
iieai'ly one hundred years — say from 400 to 500. But it is very 
ditticult. How can a man draw a picture of that which has no 
sliaiH) ; or tell the order (»f absolute disorder ? It is all a liorrible 
* * founuillement des nations/' like the working of an ant heap ; like the 
insects devouring each other in a drop of water. Teutim tribes, 
Sclavonic tribes, Tartar tril>e8, Roman genenils, empresses, bisho^w, 
courtiers, adventurers, appear for the moment out of the cn»wd, 
dim phantoms — nothing more, most of them — with a name api>ende<l 
and then vanish, proving their humanity ttn'y by leaving beliind them 
one more stain of blood. And what became of the masses all the 
wliile { Of the men, slaves the greater (lart of them, if not all, who 
tilled the soil, and ground the com -for man must have esiten then 
as now f We have no hint ; one trusts that GikI liad mercy (»n 
them, if not in this world still in the world Ui come ; man at least 
had none. Taking one's stand at Rimie, and l<K>king towanl the 
North, what does one see for nearly one hundred years i Wave 
after wave rising i»ut of the North, the land of night, and wonder, 
and the terrible unknown ; visible only as tlie light of Roman 
civilization strike their crests, and they dash against the Alps, and 
i\)ll over through the mountain {Kisses into the fertile plains below. 
Then at hist they are seen but too well ; and you discover tliat the 
waves are living men, women, and chiMren, horses, dogs, and cattle, 
sdl rushing hcc-ullong with that great whirIiM>ol of Italy ; and yet the 
gulf is never full. 

His poems are not many, but most of them show signs 

of considerahle poetic genius ; the " Three Kishei*s," which 

we all read at school, " The Outlaw," and *' Adromeda," 

written in Longfellow's metre, among them, and the grand 

" Ode to the North-East Wind," the wind that eventually 

killed him — 

Welcome, wild north-easter I 

Shame it is t(» see 

Odes Ui every zephyr ; 

Ne'er a verse U) thee. 

# * * 

What's tlie soft south-wester / 
Tis the ladies* breeze, 
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Bringing home their true loves 
Out of all the seas. 

But the black north-easter, 

Through the snowstonu hurled, 
Drives our English heaits of oak 

Seaward round the world. 

# * * 

Come, as came our fathers, 

Henilded by thee ; 
Con({uering from the eastwanl 

L(jrds by land and sea. 

C<ime, and strong within us 

Stir the Viking's bl(K)d : 
Bracing nerve and sinew ; 

Blow, thou wind of. Gotl. 

For deep pathos tliere is little in the English language 
that can beat "The Sands of Dee"; and some of his rustic 
pieces dealing with the impoverivshed an<l vice-hree<ling 
conditions of life of the peasantry are intensely passionate, 
with gleams of a grim and almost Carlylean ii-ony which 
must have made them far from pleasant reading to many a 
selfish and careless s([uire of the ^enemtion that has just 
passe<l away. For tiiu^ fun ami good humour, with 
that dash of <[uaint pathos which sets the humour in 
high relief, there are fi'W liajipier pieecs than the " l-.iist 
Buccaneer " — 

Oh, England iH a plenHamt place f<>r them tliatH rich and high, 
But England is a cruel phice for such poor folks Jis I ; 
And such a jHjrt for marinei'M I ne'er .sliall .see agsiin. 
As the pleasiiut Isle of Avos, beside the Spanish main. 

There were forty craft in Aves that were b«>tli swift and stout. 
All furnished well with small arms, un«l cannons roun<l almut. 
And a thousand men in Aves ma«le laws no fair and free 
To cIuMise their valiant ca]>tains, ami obey loyally. 

Thence we siiiled aj^aiiist the Spaniard, with his iMwirdof plate and j;olfl. 
Which he wrunj; with cruel torture.n from Indian folk of oM ; 
Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard iis st4>ne. 
Who H(»g men, and keelhaid them, and stjinx* them to the lione. 
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Oh ! the })alm8 grew high on Aves, and fruits thnt shone like gold. 
And the colibras and parrots, they were gorgeous to behold, 
And the ncgn> niaids to Avcs, from bondage fast did flee 
To welcome gallant sailors a sweeping in from sea. 

Oh, sweet it was in Aves to hear the windward breeze, 
A swing, with good tobacco, in a net between the trees. 
With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 
Of the breakers, on Uie reef (mtside, that never touched the shore. 

But Scripture saith an ending to all fine things must be, 
S<i the King*s ships saiknl on Aves, and quite put down were we. 
All day we fought like bull-d(»g8, but they burst the booms at night, 
And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded from the fight. 

Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside. 

Till for all I tried to cheer her the poor young thing she died ; 

Hut as 1 lay a gasping a Bristol sail came by, 

And bnmght me home to England, here to beg until I die. 

And now I'm old and going Tm sure I can't tell where, 

One comffirt is this world's »► lianl I can't be w<>r8e <»ff there ; 

If I might but be a sea dove, I'd fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Aves, to look at it once again. 

I take a very liij^h view in<lee<l of the value of Kingsley's 
work as a religious teacher, which phase of his life, 
however, the laws of this institution will not allow me to 
dwell upon ; yet some Reference must, I feel, be made to 
it. His great work in this direction lay in his ready 
perception and exposition of the fact that the truths of 
Christianity are not really antagonistic to the great modem 
discoveries of scientists. He was one of the very few 
Church of England clergymen who have made a profound 
study of the physical sciences. He was an intensely 
earnest student of natural history, geology, botany, and 
kindred subjects, and could spend with pleasure and 
profit whole weeks hunting out the treasures of a strip of 
sandy shore, or investigating the flora and fauna of some 
apparently commonplace, uninteresting village. It is only 
a few weeks since that the Primate told in public an 
anecdote which well illustrates his love of natural scieDce. 
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He said he was going with King.sley to a dinner party 
one summer evening, when they happened to pass 
a dirty looking pond, and some discussion having taken 
place upon its supposed inhabitants, Kingsley, stripping off 
his coat and plunging his arm up to the elbow in the 
muddy water with the observation. "In tlie name of science 
come out," solved the doubt in a practical manner, by 
]>ringing forth a handful of the animalcuhe he was looking 
for. It was this intelli<rent interest in and knowledj^e of 
the physical life of the world which led him to di.scaixl 
what he termed "the old monastic theory, that this eartli 
is the devil's planet, fallen, accui-sed, goblin haunted, 
needing to be exorcised at every turn before it is useful 
or even safe to man," a theory which his deeply reverent 
nature revolted against. To him a knowledge of all 
branches of sciences was quite compatible with an all- 
pervading belief in the (Jod of the Christian, an<l in this 
respect his works, and particularly his published volumes of 
sermons, have formed a ledge of strength and security on 
which many a weak and doubting soul has foun«l what it 
needed. But I am trespassing too far on tlie forbidden 
ground and must retrace my stops. 

But my time is gone, and I must not any longer tax 
your patience. Kingsley was <loubtless mistaken in his 
views on some subjects, his volcanic temperament rendered 
it impossible that it should be otherwise, but none saw his 
failings more clearly than he did himself, or were nic^n* 
ready to admit and (h'plore them, for he had a full sliare 
of the modesty of true g«?nins. I^ut I claim for him that 
he laid down for himself a high and noble standard ot 
life, and lived up to it, and by his works helpiMl 
myriads of otlu*rs to approximate m^arer a high ideal ; 
that every individual mind he has Ujuched, and everv 
home circle in which his books are known has Innm 
elevated and purified, and invigorated by the contact ; 
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that he has strengtlnmed the weak and helpless with a 
brighter an<l nobler hope, and softened the heart of many 
a hard and reckless one by pleadings of infinite tenderness 
and sympathy; opened a path for the wandering outcast 
back to hope and self-respect, and inspired many an 
idler to rise from his indolence and struggle again. His 
song, enforce*! with impetuous and never resting intensity, 

is ever — 

Do noble things, not <lrcani them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and tliat vast for ever. 
One gnvnd, sweet song. 

I am hopeful that one gooil, if only one, may result 

from this dim and feeble sketch of a noble life, for — 

We cannot hwjk, however imi)erfectly, iii)on a great man without 
gaining something by him. He is a living light fountain, which it is 
g(M»d and pleasant to \ie near. Tlie light which enlightens the darkness 
of the world, and this not as a kindled lamp only, but rather as a 
natural luminar}' shining by the gift of heaven ; a flowing light fountain 
of native original insight ; of manhood and heroic nobleness — in whose 
radiance all souls feel tliat it is well with them. 

Anil surely such a man was Charles Kingsley. 
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^'Noies on Libraries and Books." 

By Mr, Frank Pact, Librarian, Richmond Free 
Public Library, 



J a Richmond audiunce the subject of Libraries 
may well prove one of general interest. The 
inhabitants of this town »et an excellent 
example in ailopting tlie Public Libmiies Acts, 
an example which has Wen <|nicbly followed l>y some of 
the neighbouring parishes. Tlie good effects of the movement 
in the distiict are apparent, therefore it is not my intention 
to make any special mention of local Hbraiy matters, with 
which you are well actiuainted. Imt to treat the question as 
far as possible from an all-routiil point of view. At the 
outset I would ask your kind indulgence, for what I must; 
term my temerity in offering opinions in a field which 
should be ti-aversed by someone more competent than 
myself. 

Until a few years ago the firet publication of which we 
had any knowledge was the Decalogue, or Ten Command- 
ments, written on stone, and reail by Moses to the Children 
of Isi-ael frem Jlount Sinai ; but recent re'searches have 
brought to light the remains of ancient libraries which 
existed as far back as 2,W)0 ycai-s it."'. Probably the fii'st 
materials used for the sprea<l of litei-ature were stone and 
clay, and these two sulwtances wei-e made available for that 
pui-pose during the coui-se of many age.s. In IH.'SO Sir Austin 
Layard discovere-d amongst the remains of the Palace at 
Nineveh that the Hoors of many of the chambers were 
covered with tablets of clay, inscribed with various cuneiform 
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chaitirCtei*s. These tablets formed the libi-ary of the Assyrian 
monarch Assur-bani-pal, who flourished GG7-G25 B.C., and 
which consisted of about ten thousand volumes or tablets 

• 

A much earlier libraiy, that of Sargon, King of Assyria 
(circa 2,000 B.C.), situated at Agane, was composed of these 
clay tablets or books, each one being numbered, so that just 
as at the present time, the student had only to note a 
number from the catalogue — for these libraries had catalogues 
— and give it to the librarian, who then handed him 
the required book. My authority for these particulars is 
Pi'ofessor Sayce, who has written largely on the ancient 
history of Assyria. 

Succeeding stone, we find the material use<l by »cril>es 
and litterateurs was papyrus paper, made from the recti of 
that plant, and which continued in use until the discover^' 
of parchment (190 B.c\). The Ptolemies, during their reign 
over Egypt, prohibited the exportation of papyrus from that 
country, in the fear that the kings of Pei'gamus should 
form a library ecjual to that of Alexandria, which was the 
most famous one of ancient times, containing upwards of 
400,000 MSS. Tills most remarkable collection was burned 
at the taking of the city by Cjosar (47 n.( .). A second 
library was formed, consisting of 700,000 volumes, and this 
also was totally destroyed at the conquest of the city by 
the Saracens, who heated the water in their baths for six 
months by burning books instead of wood, at the commaml 
of the Caliph Omar, A.D. Gi2. 

From the date of the invention of papyrus paper fii*st 
be<xins the real historv of books. Larire collections of 
writings were made in the countries of Egypt, Greece, 
Pergannis, and in the cities of Rome, Constantinople, and 
othei*s. The kings of Pergamus vied with the Egyptian 
rulers in encouraging literary tastes among their subjects, 
an<l in spite of the obstacles thrown in their way b}' the 
attempt to withhold proper materials, the library of the 
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Attali was formed, consisting of 200,000 volumes. Books 
with leaves of vellum weie invented by Attains, king of 
Pergamus, alx)ut 198 B.C., previous to which time they 
were in volumes or rolls. The credit of founding the first 
library for public use is accorded by Pliny and Ovid to 
the Roman consul, Asinius Pollio, who died A.D. 4. The 
cost he defmyed from the spoils of his Illyrian campaign. 
His example was followed by many of the Roman emperors. 
The Romans, from the time of the last century of the 
Republic, cai'efully cultivated studious and reading habits 
among the people, thus atoning for their previous neglect 
whilst engi'ossed in warfare and con<|uest. The excavations 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii led to the discovery of a 
library containing l.ToC MSS., methodically arranged in 
well -constructed presses. 

Passing over successive periods to mediaeval times, the 
cause of literature and the diarize of books are found to 
have laid almost entirely in the hands of the monastic 
clerg}\ Knowledge for its own sake gave way to religious 
teaching, and opposition to pagan literature long continued 
to be the main object of monastic writings. To the monks 
we are indebted for a on-eat number of the beautiful 
manuscripts which are now treasured up in the various 
public and private collections of this and continental 
countries, as nmch of their leisure time was employed in 
illuminating these manuscripts, there being no populai* 
re«iuirement for them, and not only were the Bil»les and 
missals profusely illustrated, but even the historiciil records 
and law books were gorgeous in colouring. So valuable 
anil rare were these publications that two or three formed 
a jMjssu.ssion to the rich and cultured man, e(iuivalent in 
value to the large collections of liooks, pictures, and works 
of art, now to be seen at uiany of the seats of the wealthy 
aristocmcy. It was at this time that the early book 
pedlars or hawkei's flourished; they were called St(U' 
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probalily because they stationed ttemselves at booths or 
stalls in the different Tairs, and sometimes in the porches 
of churches. It is not generally known that in the 
middle ages the only markets for the sale of booka were 
the early faira of this countiy and on the continent. The 
fair at Sturbridge, near Cambridge, was one of the most 
important, the principal pui-chasers of books being the 
professora anil students of the Univei-sity. The profeasore 
botli of Oxfonl and Cambridge attended also most of the 
continental book fairs, notably the celebrated one at 
Frankfort, \^'here the fii'st Iwoksellem in tiennany are saiil 
to have commenced their business. 

Books in the middle ages were scarce objects of beanty 
entirely inaccessible to any but a select few, eonseqiioitJy 
the inventions of paper in the foui-teenth (1.118) and 
printing in the fifteenth («. 1+40) centuries may fairly W 
looked on as tliose conferring the greatest benefit upon 
mankind. When considering the near approacli made to 
printing by stamping characters on baked bricks, and the 
different processes of engraving on seals, coins, ic, practised 
by the ancients, it may be wondered why the invention 
did not come to light long before this time, but of courvo 
without suitable and cheap paper it was not possible, ant) 
neither did the ancicnta possess proper ink ; that used by 
them, owing to the lack of oiliness in its composition, 
would have produced on the vellum nothing bnt a maaa of 
unet[ual blotches. Nor was the world so ready for its 
i-eception after the fifth and sixth centuries as in llie 
classic periods, for during the barbarian ages the tracen of 
literature and civilimtion were nearly all destroyed. We 
know how eagerly the travelling minstretn weiv, in time of i 
peace, welcomed at the baronial costlea, where the loni and 
his ivtainei-N, when not engaged in woi-fare, or pu»iiin<; 
the different sportJi and pastimes of the n^e, had absolutely 
uo means uf profitably occupying the many leisure hours 
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falling upon their hands. All ceased their reckless feastings 
and carousals to gather round the l>ard, who was then the 
only means by which information of the suri-ounding world 
could be obtained, and who entertained his heai'ers with 
soul -stirring tales of love and war. He was the living 
biographer an<l historian of his day. The minstrels 
flourished for al)out a century and a half 

In the sixteenth century comes a startling change, 
ignorance and Uirbarism rapidly being put to rout. 
Cei-tainly the Elizabethan perio<l must be regarded as the 
most brilliant time of litemry activity in the annals of our 
countiy, producing as it did most of the great philasophei*s, 
l>oets, and dmmatists. It is but necessary to mention the 
names of Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Ben Jonson, Ascham, 
Bacon, Raleigh, and Sidney, .standing prominently out from 
amongst a host of contemporaries. In 152G and 1534 
were published editions of Tyndales translation of the 
Scriptures. And what were its effects, apart from the 
influence of its teaching, which is incontrovertible ? By 
peneti-ating into the hands of all classes of the English 
people, it fixed the English tongue, and has done everything 
to ensure the permanence and position of our language at 
the present time. I think we may believe that it gave 
the impulse for reivling to the English people, and reading 
lias ever been one of their leading characteristics. We 
share with the German nation this love of reading, and 
together with them far outstrip all other peoples in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Many of you will have read an 
amusing little b<x)k by a French writer, M. Max O'Rell, 
entitled Joh)i Ball and hU IsUmd. I may here quote 
from it a line or two upon this subject of the English 
taste for reading. The author says — 

Ever^'lxKly in England can read and d(»C8 read. The niciBt 
insignificant village C(»bbler lias a little library, or at least a few 
lxN>k8 on the table of hia modest {larlour. We must, of course, 
txoept the lower cImmb uf Limdon, but they are quite a distinot 
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population, such as you will find in no other country. In France 
the labourer's wife lias her r>l(l missal, but it is in Latin ; of what 
use is it to her? In this countiy these worthy i)eople all have 
their Bible, written in a langujvge botli simple and lofty ; aU Iiave 
read it, and will road it again. 

We should indeed be yi'ateful for the facilities for 
reading enjoyed by the poorest man amongst us; not only 
can books be bought cheaply, but should we be unable to 
purchase even cheap books, thanks to the development of 
the library movement, they can, in very many cases, lie 
consulted for nothing. Books ai'c provided in our hospit^ils, 
sometimes in the workhouses, and even the prisons have 
their libraries. A library established for the free and 
unrestricted use of all classes of the counnunity, also takes 
the place of a private one for each individual, and thei-e 
are few who, even if they cared to do so, could gather 
tosrether several thousands of useful and enteiiaininir lKX}ks. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell long upon the 
desirability of, and advantages accruing from the establish- 
ment of public libraries. Anyone regularly fre<|uenting 
one of these institutions may see day by day the great 
educating influence tliey exert, and what can possibly be of 
greater importiince to the country than its educational 
progress i We now have schools as fret* perhaps jts it I*- 
possible to make them, and it is a duty, nay, it is a 
necessity, that our adult ])()pulation should be provided 
with an advanced course of this free education. There is 
every reason to hope that in the course of a few yeai*s this 
will be eflectually done by m«*ans of free libraries, which 
have been aptly termed the " pi*opk''s colleges." I trust the 
time is not a great way off when we m.ay expect that every 
community, however small, will have situated in its mi<lst 
a public library suitable to its wants. The larire towns, 
with limited funds for library purposes, find that uvt'rv 
available {Hjund is swallowed up by present working 
expenses; but with incre&sed incomes the town authorities 
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would doubtless be always ready to extend the good work 
to surrounding suburbs or adjoining townships. If the 
smaller parishes would agree to contribute their mite in 
the shape of the legal penny rate, branch libraries could 
be maintained, and books, periodicals, &c., circulated thereto 
at a far smaller cost, and the whole thing worked on a 
much better scale than could be accomplished by forming 
in each small place a miserable little library, doomed to be 
always struggling in the effort to keep up an impoverished 
and feeble existence, and to a large extent dependent for 
ways and means upon precarious charity. 

It is encouraging to look back upon the work done 
during the past few yeai*s (there are now about 130 free 
libraries in the United Kingdom), but at the same time 
there is a counterbaxlancing disappointment when we notice 
the laggards among our large and crowded cities ; notable 
instances being Edinburgh and Hull, but the post of 
dishonour is taken by the firet capital of the world. 
In Edinburgh, when efforts have been made to obtain the 
adoption of the Acts, it has been ai'gued that there are 
already a large number of excellent libraries in the city, 
therefore that there is no need of free libraries. Tlie 
existence of good libraries must of coui*se be admitted, 
but it is a selfish argument. Because the membei*s of 
professions, and the well-to-do middle classes are sufficiently 
provided with literature which they can easily afford to 
pay for, it sliould l)e considered an additional incentive to 
them to accord the same advantages to their less fortunate 
brethren, whose pecuniary position does not enable them to 
sp*u'e the necessary amount entitling them to sliare these 
privileges. 

I previously quoted a French writers opinion of the 
lower classes of London ; it is not a favourable one, and 
undoubtedly there is great truth in his remarks. But to 
whom should the blame be attributed ? T » 
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classes of London seem badly off indeed, when their 
condition is compared witli those of the provinces. What 
wonder that they do not road when no free opportunity of 
doing so is given them. Incalculable good might be done 
with even a half-penny in the pound levied on the I'ates 
for the purpose of maintaining free libraries in the large 
parishes of the metropolis. Once establish a good public 
libraiy in a proper quarter of the east end of London, and 
the demand for others would become so strong that in a verj' 
short time we should fin<l not two or three as at present 
(and two of these entirely supported by private munificence), 
but perhaps a dozen handsome and useful institutions 
educating the masses in thousands. By parochial authorities 
and the ratepayers not of Ijondon only, but of the country- 
generally, a public library ought to be considered an 
excellent municipal investment. Surely everything that 
can relieve the monotony, and oftentimes enforced idleness, 
and encourage a more refined taste among the inhabitants, 
is a desirable thing to be aimed at. There ai-e hundi^eds 
of pei*sons who regularly make use of these institutions 
whose time would otherwise be unprofitably and in some 
cases dangerously employer!, and certainly the men and 
youth of any town, failing reasonable occupation an<l 
amusement, are tempted to dispose of their wages, always 
hardly earned, in a foolish and wasteful manner. 

It is my desire to say a few words upon one or 
two special subjects in connection with the working of a 
public lil)rary. Assuming that it is firndy established and 
the doors daily opened to all comei*s; this is not all. 
Every ettbrt should be put forth to make its usefulnes.s 
apparent and to increase its popularity. I am frecpiently 
suquise^l at the lack of knowledge shown by many visitoi*s 
respecting the maintenance and uses of free libraries. 
Often they cannot realise that there can possibly be any 
means by which they arc helped to information without 
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having to put the hand into the pocket, and, even in 
Richmond, time after time we are asked by some grateful 
individual, " What have I to pay ? " 

Whatever may be the industries of a certain neigh- 
bourhood, in the libi-aries of the district should be formed 
collections, as complete as possible, of the works bearing 
upon these local industries. The workman can then add 
both to his practical and theoretical knowledge, and thei'eby 
rise to eminence in his trade. My work in a large 
library, situated in the midst of the Lancashire coalfield 
and cotton district, brought me into intimate relations 
with the miners and operatives. Evening after evening 
might be seen cornel's and workei-s in iron all diligently 
pui-suing their studies in the intervals of attending classes 
at the Mining and Mechanical School. By these means 
they gain certificates which qualify them for managei'ships 
and various subordinate* engineering posts, besides which, 
not content with the professional knowledge re(|uired for 
examination tests, thoy are anxious to obtain every 
informati(m respecting the geological formation of the 
different strata in which their work lies. These working 
minei-s and cotton opemtives have their clubs and 
gatherings, where they read and discuss intelligently 
political, scientific, and religious theories. I venture to 
say that the Fi-ee Library in the town I speak of has 
been the means of helping numbers of men to become 
perfect masters of their work, thus, in many cases, 
improving to a gratifying extent their position in the 
world Often have they, in their i*ough northern dialect, 
expressed to me the gratitude they felt to the two generous 
donors who ha<l given them a splendid library at the 
cost of £.30,000. Whilst speaking of Lancashii-e readers, 
it will perhaps not be inopportune to mention one little 
incident which has occuired to me. A working man, 
having obtained a copy of the Ethics of Ariatotle in the 
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Greek, was observed by one of the librarians to be intently 
gazing at the pages while holding the book upside down, 
and on his reniarkino: to this ardent student that, not beintr 
acquainted with the language, it would be better for him 
to exchange the volume for an English version, he at once 
met with the response that unless he (the reader) made an 
attempt he probably never would he able to decipher the 
original text. 

Another point which I particularly wish to not^3 is the 
desirability of forming local collections of book.s. By local 
collections I mean books bearing in any way upon the 
topogiaphical, biogiaphical, and literary history of the town 
and county. This must be a somewhat difficult matter 
where the funds are very limited. Take only one instance. 
It would be impossible for us at Richmond to provide out 
of one years income for the purchase of a single work, a 
sum of fifty guineas, yet this is the value of a fine copy 
of Manning and Bray's Antiquities of Surrey, a work 
which I hope will eventually enrich our shelves. Much help 
can be, and is accorded by means of donations, and I would 
take this opportunity of oxpressini^^ our gratitude to those 
who have alreadv assisted the Library ConimittiM* in this 
matter. The district which surrounds us, through its old 
and varies 1 associations, otiers a grand Held for historical 
and anti(iuarian research, and I should be glad to see the 
Public Library prove of i)iactical use to everyone engaged 
in pursuit of this special knowledge. Anything having a 
local interest, however small and seemingly insignificant or 
worthless, may in future yeai-s be of the greatest value as 
throwing some light on the history of the district in our 
own times. Old prints, newspaper cuttings, lettei-s, tc, 
relating to local celebrities, can all Ik* made useful if 
carefully preserved and brought into some form of order, 
chronologically or otherwise. I contend that the public 
library is the most proper and safest receptacle for any 
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special collections to l>e lodged. I say the safest advisedly, 
for it might be thought that libraries bequeathed to churches 
and public schools would be carefully and jealously guarded 
and addeil to. Here I may (juote an extract from a 
paper reatl to the Library Association by Mr. R. C. Christie, 
chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, on the "Old 
Church and School Libraries of Lancashire." He says — 

There can bo no duubt tliat durini^ tlio sixteenth and seventeenth, 
and (vart of the eighteenth centuiies. Large niunbers of books were 
given to the churches and schinds, n<it only in this, but in otlier 
counties, which, either by tlie carelessness, or, I fear must be added, 
in some cases the dishonesty of their cust^xlians, have now absolutely 
disappeareil. 

Now the contents of the public libraries are not likely 
to sutler in this respect. The present state of many of 
the cathedral, church, and school libraries is evidence of 
the lax manner in which they have been cared for (save 
the mark !). Numbei*s of the books have been " borrowed *' 
from their shelves, and we know the fate of the majority 
of borrowed books. Tales have been Avhispered about rare 
tomes occasionally turning up at the houses of resident 
canons, and sometimes being rescued at the last minute 
from the etfect« of a defunct dean. Of coui*se no dean or 
canon could be blamed for having the loan of a book, but 
surely the duties of even an honorary librarian might 
reasonably include that of seeing that it was i*etumed when 
done with. 

One of the i^reatest elements contributinij: to the future 
success and imdiminished popularity of the town library is 
the careful fostering of juvenile reading. We must ti*y to 
inculcate a taste in children which will be the means of 
affonling their minds healthy recreation and knowleilge. A 
fair number of books suitable for children's use should be 
placed upon the library shelves. Tales and lighter reading 
are most likely to be first wanted by the young reader, 
and by all means let him have these, taking care that they 
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are judiciously selected from the works of the best writers, 
and above all absolutely rejecting everything of an objection- 
able character. The " penny dreadful " class of literature 
circulates to a deplorable extent among l)oys, more aspecially 
those dwelling in towns. Pernicious writings, in which the 
criminal is held up to approbation as a hero whose deeds 
are worthy of imitation, prove a fruitful source of juvenile 
crime. The issue of such publications should be treated as 
a punishable offence by our laws. In the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph I recently saw a proposal that penny 
editions of Robinsou Crusoe^ Mustentwn Reiuh/, or the 
Wild Spoiis of tfte West, and the lives of such men as 
Gordon, Nelson, Wellington, and all our naval and military' 
heroes, should take the place of the mischievous gutter 
literature which now diffuses its poison unseen among tlie 
youth of England ; and an excellent paper by Mr. G. 
Salmon, entitled " What Boys Read," appeai-ed in the 
Februaiy number of the Fortnightly Review, in which the 
writer givas a catalogue of bright aud healthy litei-ature 
suitable for the reading of the young. It has been suggcsteil 
that the schoolmaster and librarian should co-opei*ato with 
a view to proper supervision over the home reading of the 
children with whom they have to <leal. This does nut 
mean a removal of the parents' responsibility ; unfortunately 
many parents do not exercise a sufficient control over the 
books placed in their children's hands. It is not easy to 
work out any thoroughly good plan for providing accom- 
modation for children in a small libmry, where their 
presence is often, and not unreasonably, objected to by the 
older readers. In Mancliester the difficulty has been 
overcome in a practical manner by the opening on everv 
evening of entirely separate reading rooms for boys, an<l 
from the last annual report of the libraries it appeara that 
no less than .SI."),.!.")!) volumes have been used b}- lH)ys alone. 
Truly in this case the supply has brought foi*th the demand. 
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I nee<l say but a few words upon the reading of 
adults. The subject has been well ventilated by the recent 
discussion on " The Best Hundreil Books." It is, I think, 
impossible to select from the writings of all ages, one 
hundred books which would be of equal interest to two 
persons taken haphazaixl from the multitude of reading 
men and women. I was amused, but not surprised, to see 
that Mr. Rusk in " blottesquely " eraseil about sixty per 
cent, from the list compiled by Sir John Lubbock. Each 
man must have some special taste and individuality of 
mind which would not allow him to accept completely the 
opinion of another, however well qualified to speak in the 
matter. As Professor Max Mliller tells us — 

The best books are not the best books for everybody. 
Take the most fatuous writers, those whose names you would find on 
every list of the ** Best Books," and you will see that what is called 
gold by one critic is called rul^bish by another. 

The lists of books published in the Pall Mali Gazette seem 
to have been compiled more as a guide to well-educated 
young men, such as those leaving the public schools and 
, univei-sities. I think there would be a greater possibility 
of rendering useful assistance if some eminent literary men 
would make more elementary lists, suitable to the wants of 
would-be readers who are not so well grounded as to be 
able to understand and appreciate Eastern poetry, and who 
had better read modem European history before taking up 
the writings of Herodotus, Xenophon, Tacitus, and other 
classic historians. 

In supplying a library with books and papers a liberal 
Catholicism mast be exercised. All classes, both of general 
and special readers, should be catered for, otherwise the 
library will mpidly decay. Books of a lighter and 
entei-taining character ought not to be omitted, for we must 
remember that a lai*ge proportion of those making use of 
a newly-formed public library are only just entering upon 
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a definite course of reading, and by first iniei'esting and 
amusing, we help them to a fondness for literature which 
ultimately leads them to works. of a higher kind i-equirin*^ 
a greater amount of thought and study. 

The attention of library authorities has lately been 
directed to the advisability of making efforts to obtain free 
grants of Government publications as issued, including 
papers presented to Parliament, and the publications of the 
different departments such tis the Admirality, the Oixinaiice 
and Geological Surveys, tlie Master of the Rolls, and others, 
all of which contain a large amount of valuable scientific 
and historical information. In August last a deputation 
from the Libraiy Association waited upon the First Lonl 
of the Treasury and explaine<l at length the views of the 
meipbei^. The result has been that the Treasurj'- find 
objections to the course suggested which they look upon as 
insurmountable, but they have agreed to allow free 
libraries 2.3 per cent, off* published prices on all publications 
issued from Her Majesty's Stationery Office. The libraries 
will not be much benefite<l by this concession, IxKJHUse 
nearly all (Toverninent documents have previously U'rii 
obtained from the trade ai^a^nts subject to this same 
re<luction. During the year ending March, bScS."), Xr^'jf^.OOO 
was spent by Government in printing the various publication^. 
The amount received from their sale was £:U,H10, wliile 
the vast numbers of surplus copies were soM as waste 
paper, and realised .Ell,")!!. This is not as it shouM Ik.*: 
the public who pay tln'si.' l»ills ibr printing have some 
rii'ht to the use of tht; niattrr ])rinted, an<l it would onlv 
be an act of justice tliat thi' free libraries sln)uM receive 
gratuitous copies, which simply means a few hundre<ls Ions 
to the Treasury, in having a less quantity of valuable 
information sold as waste paper to the dilfeient tradesmen, 
by whom it is used for wrapping up their goods, chii^tiy 
edibles. I do not know whether the literary fragments 
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plivced round the groceries or the fish are much appreciated 
by the domestics in the servants* halls. It would be 
ungrateful not to mention that Richmond, as well as other 
towns, did receive last year 165 volumes of the Rolls 
Publications from the surplus copies in the hands of the 
Controller of the Stationery Office. This being a valuable 
grant has made us anxious to procure othei-s. 

I am afraid that many critical minds will look upon 
the title of this paper as somewhat deceptive, in that I 
have but lightly touched upon books as distinct from their 
homes the libi-aries. There has not been time to dwell 
upon bibliographical facts or curiosities, or to supply any 
particulars respecting Book Lore and Bibliomania. In a short 
paper on l)Ooks it would only be possible to treat of those 
of one particular period or some special class. I have 
chosen rather to give prominence to two or three piuctical 
points in connection witli libraries, but it may be best to 
close with a few figures on the extent of the literature of 
the world. In this country something like five or six 
thousand Works are annually issued from the press, 
exclusive of the large quantity of periodical literature. 
Al)out the same number are published in France, and 
considembly more in Germany. It has been estimated, but 
it can l>e nothing more than an estimate, that since the 
commencement of printing about twelve million distinct works 
have been given to the world. At no time more than 
the present does the passage from the Book of Ecclesiastes 
apply — "Of making many books there is no end." Our 
great National Library at the British Museum, founded 1753, 
contiiins upwards of 1,5()0,()00 volumes and 50,000 MSS. ; 
while the Bibliotheque Nationale, at Paris, founded 1596, 
has i>,290.000 prinUMl volumes and 80.000 MSS. In 1875 
there were in Berlin seventy-two libraries, with over a 
million and a quarter of printed volumes. Fix>m a repoii; 
published in 1876 it appears that there were then in the 
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United States of America 3,84-2 public libraries, with upwards 
of 12,500,000 volumes. By collecting together the distinct 
editions of works by or relating to any well-known author, 
large special libraries are formed, as for example the 
Shakespeare Memorial Libi*aries at Biimingham and 
Stratford-upon-Avon, which contain not only English, but 
everything that can be gathered together of Foreign 
Shakespeariana. Tlie Bible has been published in no less than 
10,000 separate editions. Mrs. Beecher Stowes tale, Uncle 
Tom's Cdhin, a book which stirred the hearts of nations 
to their greatest depths, and was ultimately the means of 
giving universal libei-ty to man, has been printed in 
upwaixls of forty editions, besides which it has been 
translated into every European language and numerous 
Oriental ones. 

We cannot estimate the great and good influence of 
books ; they serve alike in the interests of truth, humanity, 
and religion, by producing reflection and inducing investiga- 
tion. In the words of Milton — 

Books are not a})solutely dead things, but do contain a i»ix»gony 
of life in them jis active as tliat 8<»ul whose progeny they are- nay, 
they do preserve as in a vial, the purest etficacy of that living intellect 
which bred them. 

Carlyle said — 

Of the things which man can do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, w<mderful, and worthy are the things we call Ixniks. 
To conclude with two lines of Sir John Denhani, tlu' 
Royalist poet — 

Rooks should to one of these four ends c<mduco. 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 
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Mrs. Kendalls Recital: A Brilliant 
Afternoon, 

From the Rkhmund and TwUhtnhnM Timtt of April 35tli, 1885. 



J^ELDOM lina it RicliiiKnitl Aiiilieiicc ciijoyvtl >■> rich « 
treat an Umt which was juvaeiitiHl tii the iiit^iulHTS 
of tlie Athuiiiiiuin mkI tituir friends i>i) Satunlay 
afUimiHin. Thdt their ox[ic(;tAti<>iia hail rvoche)) a 
high jHtiiit WHu evident fmin the fact that a iiuarter of *u hour 
befuN tlie time fur uonnnei)i.'iiig the C'i'llege Hnil wu iiuarly full, 
and by thiee u'chick the cajuuity of tlie hall was taxed to ita utniiiat. 
Extra seata were brDiiglit in, the jilatfonii itself was cn>wdeJ, even 
atandin^ room wati eagerly ocGUi>ii>d, aiid then some whu liad 
diaregarded tlie injuiictiuu to " cume early " luid b> turn away 
diaapiHiinted, the liall being so full tliat titey could not get iiiaiiW 
tbe dour. And if expectations ran high they were more tluui jtutifiml. 
From first to last, whether ruuiliiig or reciting. Mn. Kemlal wait 
listeiieil to with that ulosu iibnorlied attention which Hhuws how keen 
ii the Hiijciynient, and how- greut ui tliu untiety that not a word, a 
gualure, or a look should Im luat. Commencing ntlher iiiiit'tly. with 
•onie of the earlier Munes from A» •joh Likr II. Mm. Kendal soin 
rose to her task, and voice, eyus. fme. and liamN were all i'm|.loy<il 
in giving expreHiiion mid life to (honghtH which SliHki.-H|>care cnuhl 
uuly imlimite ljy Im u.irds. Tiiu miici,' of Knaalind in ilic earlier 
•tieneH, and her iitthncKs when with (Mniido in the forent. wetv 
adiiiirahly iKiurti-uyed ; iniWd Ihroiiijhont rhiH clinracl^r was 
rejireiiented in a niaiiiier which miiiit have niaile a bulitij; iinjirviwioii 
on all ]>i-eiieiit. Even the ..tlier chanicU'i-H. wirh whii-li Mi's. Kemlal 

imiie hnt tlmsu endowed with geniiiH l-.miM ImhIow. Tliere was 
scarcely any n]>|ilai]Mt: during the ivailiiijj. f'lr all were anxioiui thai 
not a word iiliouhl Ihi hwt, hut at iln clow! the ap)>launu was hearty 
ami unanimoiu. Tlie r.ther H^-Ieclion given hy .Mi-h. Kendal wa« one 
of Ihuae wunderful pieturea of life for which we are indebted h> 
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Mr. G. R. Sims. *' Ostler Joe" is a touching story of a wife's sin 
and the loving faithfulness of the humble ostler husband even unto 
death. Mrs. Kendal seemed to realise every word of the sad story, 
for tears were falling down her face as she uttered the humble prayer 
sobbed out by the ostler when he found that his wife had deserted 
him, and her emotion dominated nearly the whole audience, for there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the hall. It was certainly a triumph of art, 
and at tlie cl(»se of the recitation the applause was even more hearty 
than before. 

Mr. Edward King, (who presided) said he had now the 
honour — and ho might say the luxury— <>f asking them to tender to 
Mrs. Kendal their grateful thanks for the most interesting afternoon 
she had given them. To some of them, he thought, it had not only 
been a present pleasure, but they had been living a kind of dcmble 
life. They had been thinking of Mrs. Kendal there and also thinking 
of Mrs. Kendal elsewhere. It was not (»ften that audience and actress 
had the pleasure of meeting face to face as they had done that 
afteniiKm, and for the audience to have the opi)ortunity to show 
their deep sense of gratitude to one who had done so much to 
ennoble her art, and to give pleasure to those who had watched 
her splendid perfonnances (applause). With a good many of them 
their memories of Mrs. Kendal were associateil with the Haymarket 
Theatre, and no doubt they had been thinking of the pleasure she 
had given them in the (Mist, in representing those great characters 
wliich Shakeai)eare had created, and which she had adomecl in 
representing. They found in her an epitome of Shakes|>eare*s heromes — 
Desdemona, Ophelia, and Rosalind — rolled into one. Tliey were not 
only indebted t(» her uKiet deeply for wlmt she had done for them 
then, but for what she liad done for them in the iMst, and he felt 
it a great luxury t4> l>e able to thank her for the choice pleasure 
she liad given him in years gone by. Tlie elder Disraeli said that 
Madlle. Clainai, the great French actress, held that an actress 
should not only bo noble and heroic on the stage, but that in 
connuon life the truly sublime actress should be noble, her(»ic, and 
womanly off the stage. They ha<l an example of tliat in Madlle. 
Clairon, and he thought tlicy would agree that they hail another and 
a living example not very far off that day (appbiuse). Because he 
thought tliey agreed with him in that he Imd very much pleasure in 
asking them to acc«>nl to Mrs. Kendal tlieir most grateful tluuiks 
for the exceedingly interesting afternoon she luul given them 
(applause). 
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The Rev. Astley C»iiper Miil that wm ii"I the firat tiiur that. \ 
at tha re<|iiest of Mr. Kin^, he luul nctcil the |iArl 'if hi* liev 
tliere. Iitit hover iiiiUer ciruumstAiiiws of s<' {'lenMiirxlilu a iMtiiiv luiij 
BO inBguiliceiit a ehnractur as that Hfleniixiii. It alTiii«t MMnuvd 
neuoBHarj' tii H]K>Iii)(iBe fur prsuiiig Mrs. K undid in Mm. KvntU's 
presence ; it was suiimLliiiig like jiaiiittiig tlie hly ; but Mn. Kcmlal 
wuuld eicuKi tlieiii wheii tliey |in<|Hiaeil tbidt vote xf tluuika aiu^Jj 
lu lui ubviuua duty. It must luive been tX iniicli jwrvuiuJ iroubl* I 
Mid inconveiiiaiiL'u that Mi-b. Keiutul had cmue there. Her tiino < 
overlnttded with many enj^agenieiitB. bill shu hiul iviiiie ti> ij 
comparatively insiijnilicaiit Imll. and ^ven them » I'ivh and uiAgniftoent I 
treat (applause). Fur many yeua he hiui taken aii inturent in tlie ut I 
of public readiiiK, thiiugh lie feared witli small iwrsiilMl «iic<;«aa. Ik \ 
was a most tliftiuult aii tu acquire, but he tLuuj^ht they mtiat kll k 
fruiu the B]ieciu>e>u tliey liad hnd that aftemimn, that !•■ iMtur« 1 
Mrs. Kendal liiul lulduil a verj- kuun and assidiiKUa atiifly, and bad ] 
ivrrived atnuiat at, iwi-fuetinii. She UfuI sajil tliat ixmding fruiii « hmJc | 
was dreaiy work, but he cmilil aositrc her tliat tliat aiuliuneu 
fiiunil it dreary work nl all (hear, hoar). Saliiri" luui givuii Iter « | 
splendid voiue and a wonderful piny of featnivii, ami itiiau wliii lou 
eyes as wiill as earn, and luid used tlieni, had cuino lii tlio oiiiicliutoi 
that she luul reiideroil that |inn of Sliake«i>unra's works in a ihinI 
iiin^iDcent manner (applause). Somi'tinie* hu Imjiud the •Uge w*ni 
L> the jiulpit fur instnictiun. nnd hn llioughl ufiuntimus t)i« pulpit j 
might recijirocate that, and go to tliv stage fur iiistrui 
nut Bsliuinuil to say. a« lie had said tJiiiTe before. tJia 
was tu lie seen tit the theatre, and he luigtit add tliat be never cMDa 
sway fruiu tJie theatre without feeling hia ))crcBptic>ii sliariH-ued and 
his n)»ral sense cultivated. He wished the stage would recugiiiae tlw 
pulpit more, and the pulpit the stage, an that thoy niiglit fpi hand i: 
hand in improving the iiiurahi of the jwople. anil elevating their I 
laslv. He hod sidd that Jl might seeiu tii demand an a|iiilu)gr i 
jiraisu Mrs. Kendnl in her preseiioe. but there waa another i>lwarvatioa j 
which hu must uiuke. He hiul said thus much of her reading, 
he tliought the jsUni must be given t-.i her rvcilatioii (hear. hear), lu j 
matter and manner combintHl it wus uiost wiuiderfii] nnd touching. 
While it was being delivered there was seaively an eye dry. lla 
wialicd they of the pulpit euuld draw Ivan frum the eyes of Uunr 
hearers (laughter), but he was afraid the pulpit was iift«n tvu dry tii 
moka the pew uiuist (laughter). Th<-y of [lie cleixy who wen pivaenl I 
re greatly ubliged tu Mrs. Kendal. He begged iu the name of tlM J 
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auilienco to s«coii<l tho voto of thanks i>roiM>secl by Mr. King. He 
would like to a<l(l that they were deeply indebted to Mr. King for 
the pleasure they had enjoyed that afternoon, for he had taken a 
wonderful deal of trouble in bringing Mrs. Kendal there. They had 
been longing to get Mrs. Kendal there, but at last the crowning day 
had come. There was a great audience, and there ought to be a 
hearty vot<e of thanks (applause). 

Mr. Samuel Brandram said he hoi>eil that they would excuse 
his raising his weak voice to join in H^tribute of praise to his old and 
dear friend Mrs. Kendal, and to congratulate that audience on having 
listened U» her jierfect elocution (applause). 

Tlie Chainiian, in putting tlie vote of thanks, said he did not 
wish it to be thought tliat there was any trouble in getting Mrs. 
Kendal to consent to give them the recital. With her usual generosity 
and kindness of heart, the nu»ment he asked her if she would gratify 
them in tlmt way she cheerfully gave her consent. The only tnmble had 
Wen that unfortunately Mrs. Kendal had srjme morning ] performances, 
and WJ18 therefore unaltle t4) come on the date originally ti\e<l. 

The vote wiuh |>aHse<l amid hearty applause, and U|M)n 
MrM. Kendal rising t4» reH|N»nd, the whole audience r«ise and remained 
standing while she wjus Hi>eaking. Slie said she did not often get up 
to make a H|>eech. Sitmetimes she did, and her hist s|»eech she 
would never forget, for in conHeijueiice of that she hail to consider 
heroelf the moKt abuse<l woman in Englan<l. In making her one 
s|)eech at the Social Science ('ongi*eHs she ma<le uutm enemies than 
friends (laughter). She IiojhmI the s|>eech she was then making would 
n<»t have that effect. She was very p]ease<l to come to the Athemeum, 
and if her recitation luid given them any pleasure it was not more 
than the pleasui*e it had given her. She was glad to hear the 
Ilev. Astley Ooo])er siHuik so well of her profession. What he liad 
said brought to her mind the story they had piobably all heard of the 
bishop and the great actor, Garrick. Tlie bishop had asked Garrick 
how it was that actors seemed U) make a greater impression on their 
audiences than preachers, and the great actor replied — **My dear and 
reverend friend, it is l)ecause you make one little mistake ; you 
preach a fact as though it were a fiction ; we act a fiction as tliongh 
it were a fact ** (laughter and applause). She feannl that was a 
somewliat ancient .foe Miller. She thanked them ver}' nmch for their 
excee<lingly kind reception. 

Mrs. Kendal was acc(»m]Minie<l by Mr. Kendal, who occupied a 
seat on tlie jilatfonu next to the chairman* 
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At the ordinary meeting of the Atheneeum, on the foUowiug 

Monday, the Chairman (Mr. King) proposed the subjoined reaolution : — 
This meeting of raeiii1>ere of the Richmond Athenteum desires to exprem iU 
hearty thanlcs to Mrs. Kendal for her t^neroiM kindness on the occasion of tier riait vm 
Saturday, April 18th. That the Honorary Secretary lie requesieil to convey a copy of 
this resolution to Mrs. Kendnl. 

The Rev. G. S. Ingram seconded the motion witli very great 
pleasure, adding tliat in a brief conversation which he had with Mrs. 
Kendal he expressed the ho]>e that that would not be tlie laat time 
that she would favour the Athenaeum with a reading, and her reply, 
very promptly given, was that she also hoi)ed it would not be 
the last time. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Jolmson, referring to the crowding tliat occurred on 
Saturday, said it was better to have an overflow like that, which 
showed great enUiusiasm, tlian to have oven six seats vacant. He 
hoped they would recognise that the council did all tliey could to 
find seats for those who were present (hear hear). 



A themcuvi Cotuicil Dinner. 



From the lilUmnml ami Tirivkrhfunn Thiifs of Juno GUi, 1885. 




HE Richmond AfJienH*uni council dinner t4H)k placo at 
tlie Star and Garter Hotel, on 8atun1ay last, and was 
in every way successful. The coiuiMiny nunihero<l about 
121), including the folK>wing :- ProfeH8«»r A. H. Church, 

M.A., president of the Athenauun, in tlie chair, Mr. Chailes Aitken, 
Uev. Astley Cmnwr, Rev. G. S. Ingi-ani, Mr. E<lward King, and Mr. 
(J. F^ Whiteley, J. P., Vice-Presidents, ticcupying the vice-chairs; 
Pnifessor Henr>' Morley, Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London ; Pn»fe8sor Judd ; Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A. ; Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer, Assistant Director of Kow Gardens ; Mr. Maurice B. 
Adaius, Mrs. Charles Aitken, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew, Mr. Arthur G. 
Atkinson, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Bam»n, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. F. 
Batenian, Miss Batenian, Mr. Bickerton, Mr. Percy Bull, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Cartlodge, Mr. Herl)ert Chapman, Mrs. Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke (Norbit<»n), Mr. J. Clissold (Stn»ud), Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Cockbum, Miss Ciickbuni, Mrs. W. Cockbuni, Mr. J. A. Coojier, 
Rev. C. F. Coutts, Mr. T. Skewes-Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Craftor, Mr. 
and Mrs. II. Dines, Mr. and Mrs. Dollnian (lUxlfonl Park), Rev. and 
Mrs. L. M. D'Oi-sey, Mr. .J. Sandfonl Dyason, Mr. J. Eilgar, Miss 
Edgar, Mr. an<l Mi-s. C. B. Edgar, Mr. Heniy (t. Gil«on, Mr. 
an<l Mrs. C. V. Gmlby, ^^r. Alfred G<isling, Miss (nisHng, Mrs. F. 
J. Gtwling, Mr. and Mrs. Haite' (Bedfonl Park), Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, Miss Harker, Rev. Stewart Headlam, Mr. J. W. Heath, 
Mr. and Mrs. \V. H. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hilditch, 
Miss Hillier (Stnmd), Mr. W. J. Hiscoke, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ingram, Mrs. Archibald Ingram, Dr. S. Johns<m (Hon. Secretary), 
Mrs. Judd, Miss Kelham, Colonel H. J. King, Mrs. Edward King, 
Rev. Toniplet')n King and Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. Lancer, Dr. 
Rolierts Law, Mr. an<l Mrs. Layt<»n (Brentfonl), Mr. Matthews 
(Hon. Secretary to the Tuniham Green Literaiy and Scientific 
S<K:iety), Mrs. Matthews, Mrs Minet, Mr. Monro, Mr. Ptecy, 
Mr. Pilditch, Mr. H. Rauam, Mr. TreUwn^ SMOidiP L 
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Sparks, Mr. Steward, Mr. and Mrs. R. Tayliir, Mr. and Mrs. 

TemiMUiy, Mr. Frank Tonge, Mrs. Twells, Miss Vickermy, Dr. 

and Mrs. Martindalo Wanl, Mr. Edmund Wanie, Mrs. G. F. 

Wliiteley, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Williams (Brentford), Mr. Yatea, Ac 

No pains were spared to make the surroundings of the 

entertainment as pleasant as iH>s8ible. The coffee room was fitted 

up with plants, &c., as a recepticm rr>om, and here the short 

inter\'al before dinner was agreeably passed in conversation. The 

dinner was served in the i)avilion, where the tables were well 

arranged and artistically decorated. The dinner itself was excellent, 

and Mr. Evans, the Managing Director, may be congratulated 

upon giving great satisfaction to those who were present. Grace 

was sung by Messrs. Munro, Chapman, Bull, and Steward, who 

kindly gave tlie following part songs, &c., during the evening : — 

Madrigal "This pleasant month of May " (BeaUK 

Part Song "Lovely Sif^t" (ChKOtai). 

I»art fVmK *• The Two Roses " (Werner), 

l»art Song " Shall I, wasting in ilespair ? " (Uatton). 

Dessert having been served, 

The Chainnan said tliat before pr(»i)osing to them the first 
Uiast (»f tlie evening, he must read a telegram which had just been 
received from Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, M.P., who had promised not 
only to l>e present, but to tiike ])art in their proceedings. He said 
in hiM t<*Iognun, '*! sincci'ely regret tliat I cannot ^Missibly reach 
Itichmond to-day in time for the dinner. Pray assure all my 
friondH of my givat diHiipjxtintinent." Passing on to pi*oiM>se the 
t<»a«t of *'Tlio Queen," the Chairman said tliey would, he was sure, 
expn^sa their sense of the affection and devoticm t^) her i»ei»ple 
which the Queen ever sliowe*! by duly honouring tlie first toast of 
the evening. Wise in counsel, |mtriotic in feeling, one in whom 
ct>ndescen8ion and kindness had become a habit of mind, the Queen 
conuuanded the loyalty and love of the nation (applause). We liad 
Ihhmi alloweil an insight into her UKnle of home life ; we luul 
Ihvu iK»ruutte«i to share her three great sorrowful bereavement*, 
ami al»<» to rej«»ioe in her many joys. They wi>uld unite with him 
in wishing the Queen h'Ug life, and a long contiimed and sididly 
happy and [»rt>8|H'n»us reign over a unite<l and happy i>e<»ple (cheers). 

The Chairman ne\t pro|M»sed "^^ The Prince imd I^rinceas of 
Wales and the ivst <»f the Hoyal Family." He said tlmt every 
year, every month, and he might alm«»8t »;iy every day, showed how 
the Prince of Wale.n, and ho might add the Princess of Wales, and 
many «>ther meml>er8 of the Koyal House, interested themselves 
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practically as well as oflicially in the gtHnl of our |>e(»plc. Their 
high offices were indeed no sinecure, and their duties were dischai^ged 
witli niarvelluus tact, great kindness, and no want of courage 
(hear, hear). 

Mr. Tliiselton Dyer Miid he had to ask their attention to the 
very few words with which he nhould submit to them what was 
(lerhaiMi the most imiM^rtant t^iast ta those assembled in that room 
of those which w<iuld be l>efore them that evening. But as the 
material itai-t of that ver>' delightful entertainment had close<l, and 
they had a very considerable feast before them of a more uitellectua 
character, he thought he would do well to carry out the anal<»gy, 
and to include his share of the pi-oceedings amount those lighter 
IM>rtions which, i>erhai)6, rather in continental ban<|uets than our own, 
c<»mmenced the re|>ast. It would l>e better, therefore, that he should 
not say much about the toast, but leave some of the more inii)ortant 
matters which developed naturally out of the work of the Athenwuni, 
and which were to Ik) dealt with by sulmecpient Hinders, to occupy 
their attention. It was a nuitt«r for congratu latitat, n<»t mei-ely U* 
the town of Richmond, but to the whole of the surrounding neigh- 
lx»urh(MMl, that mt reumrkablo a development liad taken plai'e of a 
public and intellectual diameter. He W!w< M|>eaking rather as a 
neighlNtur than uh an >u'tual inlialtitant of Richmond, Init lie must 
HJiv that he hiul admirtMl the enep'v with whieh thev ha<l starteil, 
first their Fi-ee Public Libnir>' (hear, hear), antl then appropriately 
followed it up with that ver>' useful and valuable institution, the 
Athemeum (applause). They need not l)e much surprise<l tliat tluit 
kind of intellectual devehipment htu\ taken place in Richmf»ud, 
because pn»l)ably no ]»lace in tlie vicinity of tlio great city, except 
l»erha]>s Royal Windsor herself, luul s«> splendid a tradition, so rich 
and varie<l a local hist4»ry, as the town in which they were assembled. 
He mentioned tluit because he would like to refer to an exceed- 
ingly pretty book which a member — and he was suqirised to hear 
how very junior a meml>er — of the town had issue<l within the last 
few weeks, in which a great deal that was interesting, and much 
that must be new to many residents, was set forth in the niott 
admirable manner. A town with sucli traditions, which had been 
the chfNien dwelling place of two dynasties of our H4>vereigiis, which 
had asm»ciations of {Hilitical, literary, and artistic celebrities of every 
kind cn»wded thick on alnuist every acre uf the i»ansh — it was nut 
suqirising that a town of tliat kind thovi » turt of intellectual 

vitality, and seek to break out into iji|{aiiisalioii as the 
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Athenaeum (applause). He therefore felt that it was n<i amall 
compliment that was paid him, and no small re8i)on8ibiIity that was 
placed up<m him, when he was asked to si)eak to them of the 
advantages of the Richmond Athenaeum, and to ask them t<> drink U> 
its prosperity. It was nob, he believed, a very old society, but, 
in the case of societies, the vigour of youth had immense advantages. 
But there was one iK)int of view from which he thought tJiey cuuld 
look foi-ward to a continued prosiKjrity. It was not merely tlie 
splendour of the local associations of the town, nor tlie accuniuliiti«»n 
of inherited material iM>s8cssions, some brought here by royalty and 
some by private and muniticent pcisims, but tlie fact that they 
had collected in this noighbonrhtKKl as grciit a variety of {yersons 
possessed of skill and special knowledge of many subjects as was 
probably to be found in any neighlxmrlKXKl near L(>nd(»n. Tlie 
organization of that society was expressly adapted to obtain fnun 
their members in an infonual and neighbourly manner such accimnta 
as must l>e extremely useful and interesting of those matters in 
which they were iutereste<l, and about which they cuuld talk t4» 
them in a very pleasant aud agreeable way. Tlmt society must lie 
an innnensely useful instrument for mising the general culture — ti» 
use a rather hackneyed woixl — of the connn unity as a whole, and 
therefore he was sure that alth(iugh ho was not living .sutticiently 
near to Uiko any part in the meetings <»f the society, he c«)uld 
s(>eak in the m(»st liciU'tfelt way wlien lie desiixjd for his own i>art, 
and asked them t^> drink, *' Prosperity to the Uichinoud Atlieuivum '* 
(applause). But lie niust not sit down without asking them t«» 
allow hiin to coui>le with the toast the name of his >ery oM friend, 
their President. It was a kindly aet on his \tnvt when, in tl»e 
absenee of the distiiigiiishe<l man who it was hoj»ed would a<ldrejw 
them, their pre^4ident ji-sked him to .siy something to them. He did 
so with pleJisure, for when he lii*st made the ac<iuaint;UK-e of 
Professor Chureh, it was in a town in the west of En^^dand, which 
hcwl some points of resemhlance to that in which they wei*e now 
as8emMe<l. It h;ul eviui niore ancient tr.vditions, great natunil 
beauty, and some of the advantages of cultuiv which they hji«l in 
Richmond. lie there found Professor Church <K*cupied with tli« 
same kind of public sjiirit which he l)r<»UL;ht t** his work in connection 
with the Athenajuni, for he was there interesting the |KM»ple in the 
history' of the town in which they were burn and bixjd. itij natunil 
histor}-, and everything that went to make up the colour of hK.*Al 
life. After he (Mr. Dyer) loft that t4»wn, it was a fortuiuitc thing 
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which brought ProfesAor Church also to this neighbourhood, after 
a gap which lio thought had divided tlieir lives, and ho was glad 
to find that their President still continued to exercise those public 
uistincts and resixinsibilities which occui>ied him so well in the west 
of England. He asked them to drink *" Pn)Si)erity to the Ricliniond 
Athen.'eum," and he coupletl with it the name of their President, 
Pnjfessor Church (applause). 

The Chainnan, in resininding, said although he knew that his 
giMxl fiiend, Mr. Thiselt<»n Dyer, was remarkable for his accuracy 
of thought and precihion of expression in all his scientific utterances, he 
feare<l that his compliments to the President of the Athenieum 
indicated that he hml allowed his imagination to run away with him, 
to stmie extent, in his beautifully coloured picture of his (Pmfessor 
Church's) life at Cirencest<»r. Wliat ho had expressed with regard to 
the Athemeum he could fully reciprocate, for he quite believed that 
they had in tluit institution a means of cultivation, of bringing 
together those interested in art, liteniture, science, {Kilitics, and the 
other elements which made up our intellectual ivnd moral life, and of 
adding, by the fricticm of mind with mind, fresh light and fresh colour 
to the life that we lead. He hoi)ed they had already fulfilled, in 
some measure, the antici^mtions which were created at the foundation 
of the Athen»)um. But his own |)osition with regard to the society 
was somewhat that of an interlo|)er. He was like the labourer who 
entered the vineyard at the eleventh hour, and he was afraid that 
he had had more than his share of wages. Tlie Athemeum was, 
he believed, rather more than a year old when he was persuaded to 
join it, and, tlianks to the kindness of the majority of the members 
who voted on that occasion, not to ynn as an ordinary member, but 
as the President. He luul previously held himself al(K>f from the 
society, not from lack of interest, but because he felt tluit, living 
farther away from the centre of its activity than the majority of 
its members, and being very much engaged on the evenings on which 
the meetings usually t(M)k place, as well as on a goo<l many other 
evenings, he would not be able to fulfil the duties c»f tlie President, 
or even of an onlinary member. Many of the members, however, 
labouring under the mistaken notion that his presidency would be 
serviceable, insisteil upon his assuming a i>osition for which he had 
none but the slenderest qualifications (no, no). However, he must 
add a word or two with regard to Uie Athemeum itself and its 
work, and perha|)6 they would (>enuit him to remind them that 
there were two or tliroe points in which their Athemvum might be 
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improved. He thuught a more general discussion in the Ixidy f»f 
their meetings on the subjects of the )>a|>er8 which were hn»tight 
before them would be a most desirable innovation. T<k> much ]ab(»ur 
was at present thrown u()on those gentlemen who were vice-presidents 
and members of the council in tilling up some (»f those awkward gaj« 
which sometimes occurred after a i>ai>er had been read, and «»f which 
on the few occasions when he liad taken the chair he had had 8«>nie 
painful exi>eriences. He had once or twice s|)oken himself ou such 
occasions when he had really nothing to say (laughter). They might, 
he thought, ratlier go back to tlie times of that < Id temple (»f learning 
at Athens, the tirst Athenteum that was ever started, in which |N»etA, 
orators, logicians, and men of letters met to read and criticise their 
own works. Not only did they read and criticise their own works, 
but doubtless they criticised the works of others, and at Uie same 
time everyone si)oke and everytme listened in turn. If they c«»uld 
only do something of that sort in the College Hall, on Mon<lay 
evenings, they would get on nnicli l>etter. Let all listen, but let all 
speak, one on the subject whicli was best known U* him, and another 
on the sul)ject with wliioh lie desired U* become ac<iuaiiited, and 
witli which he Iiad made some l>eginningH in kn<»wle<1ge. Lat«?r on. 
in tliat second AthenaMim, founded l>y the EmjK;r<»r Ha<lrian, in 
Home, tlie same pmctice prevailed. Not only wjw there the <liKiMiKHioii 
of the more modern arts an«l sciences, jus well as tho.se of more 
l)nmitivu (Jivece. but tlitTt^ wt'ie juhUMl theri»t<» cMin-ses of l«n-turi*^ 
on subjects whicli would not all of tluMii bi* verv attnutive now. 
He had ni)te<l most of tliLMii, and he wjus afniid that lectuix'.s on 
grammar, philosophy, rhetoric, antl jurisprudence would in»t be 
altogether s^itiafactory tow.uds the close of the nineteenth centurj* 
in their suburban retre.at of Richmond, but at the .same time the 
element of lectures had been introduced with .souie succe.ss in tlie 
working of their Athena'uui, Hn<l he th(»u«4ht they might still further 
develope it with advant4\ge. He merely threw that out ;us a sugi^estion 
to be considered, and which might fructify into actual exi»erience. 
He h;ul now onlv to return his thanks to them for the wav in 
which they had drunk the ttiast, snd to his fricu<l, Mr. Tbi»<.dt"n 
Dyer, for the too kin<l terms in which he had a.s.sociated his name 
with it (apidau.se). 

The (^hairman again rose to prop<»se the to.-ist <»f ** Litemtnre." 
He 8ai<l it wjis not neccssiiry to multiply wonls in commen<ling to 
their notice the next t^Kust. Liteniture touched them all at ni<inv 

m 

|Kiints. Their tirat conUvct with its elements, as some i»f them 
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doubtless remeuibered, was not a wholly unalloyed delight. But, 
childlKKKl iHist, they had all had the advantage of enjoying the rich 
and varie<l pleasures which the expression of human thought in well- 
chosen and well-onlorcd wonls affonled—the fertile contact of mind 
with mind. All sciences and many artH found means of expression 
and diffusion in letters. The interest they felt, and the debt they 
owed to literature as an instrument of culture, extended to the 
])ersonality and the lives of men of letters. Did they not mourn 
now with France in the death of that great poet and writer who 
had refreshed with marvellous vigour the literature of his country, 
and had remodelled the forms and enriched the cadences of her verse 
and prose (hear, hear) i It was a peculiarly happy circumstance 
that he was able to couple with that toast the name of an author 
and editor who had done so much to instruct and delight the 
present generation as Professor Henry Morley, of University College, 
Londt.n (applause). He remembered rea<ling with great delight a 
b«M»k that ho wn»te some veal's ago, T/w Lifv of Heniard PaUssji, 
Bernaiil IVissy inti^resteil him l>ecause, as some of them were aware, 
he was somewhat of a china-maniac himself, and l>ecause he was one 
of those who laboured under enoriii<»u.s disadvantages, but succeeded 
because he was a man of indomitable (lersevenince and wcmderful 
knowledge. He was a great ]M>tter — cemmist, we call him now-a- 
days -a tolemble chemist, as chemists went in those times, and 
also a man of general kn<»wledge in scientific matters. Some of 
them might not know his delightful little lK>ok on Springt and 
Fountains^ which had been translated by Miss Willett into very 
delightful English. In that he anticii)ated many of the conclusions 
which hydraulic engineers had reached in the latter half of the 
nineteenth centur}', and not a little of the knowledge which we 
thought our own discover^'. But we were not tmly indebted to 
Pn>fessor Morley for presenting to us in a readable fonn the lives 
of great men, but he had also done much to present to us in an 
accessible form their cliief works. He was tlie editor of the 
UnicttMtl LUtranj, of which he believed twenty-f«>ur to twenty- 
tive volumes had already appeared, at the rate of almost one a 
month, and which were veiy carefully edited. In that series the 
best works of the iM>ets, politicians, dramatists, and writers of 
fiction and philosophy of France, (lennany, Italy, Spain, and our 
own country were given to the English public with brief notes and 
brief introductions, all to the )x>int, and marking everything tliat is 
most worthy and most easily presented to our countiymen, iu such 
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a form as should commend itself to their attention, and actuaUy 
entrap them into a study of those works which they perhaps would 
never have thought of reading. They owed much to the Prr>fe«aor 
of English Literature at L^niversity College, for what he had done 
for home literature and foreign letters. For this boon alone he 
desen^ed their best thanks, and he was sure they would join with 
him in cordially drinking his health in connectitm with the toast of 
** Literature" (applause). 

Professor Henry Morley, in responding, said he was sure he 
would be prudent it ho wore silent concerning himself, except to 
express the great pleasure and the great reward it was to any 
worker at literature to hear a cheering voice of kindly fellowship 
and appreciation. Everyone who worked with the |K5n felt that, 
and feeling it, should say what he felt. Having said that, he would 
turn from his own work to the work of Ilichmond. He came U* 
their dinner as a verj' weak representiitive of the spirit of literaturt*, 
for ho felt, and many men of letters had felt, that the spirit i»f 
literature fouml itself to be verj' much alive in Richmond. The 
foundation of the Free Public Library in Richmond had been 
welcomed, he thought, by every man and woman in the country 
who desired the true advancement of the knowledge and fellowship 
of mankind. Here lie felt, in the first place, the stnmg attractive 
l)ower of tliat love of letters whioli had caused Richmond t<» be a 
Icjuler in tlio suburbs of London, and an example he wished ho 
could say a loader also to I^»ndon liei"self. London wouhl n<»t 
ft»llow tlie lead, :iltliout;li slie wjls sliown the way. That meeting 
wiin one (»f tlie most jjleasant lie ha<l ever atU^nded ; l^it the luoKt 
unplejusiint at wliicli lie w;is ever i>resent in liis life was i»ne held 
in the parisli of St. Pancnis to endeavour to establish a free libi-ary. 
Tliere wjis notliing ])ut yelling, and tlie clearest evidenci* of the nee<l 
of some eontatrt with literature on tlie part of those who were op|>«»Hing 
tlie estublislnuent of the library. In their Free Libniry and .Vthenteuni 
they ha<l contact with i>aj»ers and hooks. The litenitui*e of our time 
consisteil very lari^ely indeed of journalism, and there weiv many 
whose readin;^ wjls conlined almost Ut the reading of pa|KJi-s. He 
thought the function of ncuspapcrs and maj^'azines, which oecujiie*! S4» 
larj^e a i>art of the i('a<liML,' time of the people of Knj^land, wju* n 
distinct oiu*. Tiny could not d«» the wh«»le work, Imt they «lid a 
lai*ge and very nece.^.sary part of the work of liteniture in this 
countr}'. They represented in the best possible manner that frtn? 
interchange with all the various fonns of thought by which truth 
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was distinguUhed fn>m ciror, and the steady advance i»f the country 
was made passible. The more clearly and ably they could express 
their different opinions the better it would be, and they had various 
fonns of opinion most ably expressed in no less than three magazines, 
which existed to allow absolutely within their own columns various 
disciussion of th(»se problems, fnnn the working out of which in that 
way we might learn more of the feHowship of mankind. They were 
t4M> apt to think people stupid who did not agree with them, but they 
had ccmie now to understand that no two i>eople could think exactly 
alike, any more than they c<»uld l<H>k exactly alike. There would be 
frreat confiution if three or f(»ur i>ei's<»n8 ln<»ked exactly alike, and got 
mixed up (laugh t^'r), and it would Ix^ scarcely less inconvenient if three 
or four i>erRons thought exactly alike. Or 8up)>o8ing all men were of 
one mind, what woukl the life of the Wi>rld lie i If all men thought 
alike we might Ik? a lH»d of cabKiges, or jK^as gn>wing on a stick, or, 
if they liked, i>eaches growing on a wall : they remained all alike. 
But we had to advance from the uncivilistnl to the <[uarter-civilised, 
and from the cjuarter-civiliscd we wei'e now on the way to the lialf- 
civilised (laughter). He was (juite serious when he said he thought 
we were only (»n the way to the Imlf -civilised. If they would only 
take a walk thn^ugh St. Giles* or even Bond Street, with their eyes 
o|jen, he thought tliey would c<mie to the conclusion that he had 
rather overstated the case when he said that England was half-civilised. 
They were on the way, however, to the ** crowning race," as Tennyson 
called it^ and it was by such work as they were doing in Richmond, 
by the ftmndation of Free Libraries and AtheiiHsums such as that, 
tliat the real fellowship of literature and the binding i>ower of 
literature was recogniseil. There they were as one family, and not 
excluding that half of the human race which was not merely a 
comiJAuiim to the other half, but a guide. The force of literature 
was a uniting force ; it wiis only a disintegrating force when it was 
wrongly used. If a man of genius and humour was shown to us by a 
bi<»grapher who Jiad no sense of fun, then we had literature as a 
disintegrating f<irce, and men who had previously lumoured the 
subject of the biography began to shake their heads at him. Tliat he 
looked uiM»n as a great misuse of literature, though an unintentional 
misuse. In the case to which he was referring — no doubt they knew 
it— the desire was to be al)solutely honest and to tell the truth, but 
if A man luul no sense of fun, and he dealt with the life of tme who 
had, it wc»uld not be the truth. It would be his truth, but not oun. 
In their Public Library and Athemeum work, to go back to the 



jitumals mid tlie hooka, tlie jouniiila now issued in England irmv fiv 
beyond the point nttainoil by laij uUiur uouutry in EurLi|>e, mmI iIiM 
WAS one (if dm gi-uiit siifoj^uanlH of lui lulvMiciii}; dviliantion, for Iw 
Ixjlieved it tixistiid, wjtli l^roka Mill niikgnzuiea us the best aida luT 
tliot diBCuuiuii wliich wo luivei Hut itiiurCi fixna Lhnt, Mnd bf^rand 
tlmt, thcra W!(s Uiu use 'if botilu in Uie IiumI(>. und iii the ihud 
litentture lie would pleait i^^inst thu tiMi j^ivM Dxcluuon of bwika 
froni our homes. Tliu Free Public Lilirary unsbloi] tiuuiy to 
their books into their huiiios, to use lliuui, tti rewl tlinm, nr p«rtMip* 
to dip into theui. Now a dip iiitu a book wua siiiuethiMg b«lpfal, 
mid quite different from rending aoiiiebudy cWa aocount rif it. A 
dip out of & book was very diRereiit from a dip iutu it, A rlip lulo 
the sea at Brightuu did one good. A dip into a pMilful nf ms 
water, delivered hj the Eaateni Counties lUilwajr in Ltitidiiii, w>a » 
very good thing, but. not so guod. There were many bouks hy which 
onu could bt) helired greatly wibliout rundiug tlimn lliruii);)). bat by 
niinply dipping into thetu. Hut contAct nith honkH, in which man 
hail endeavoured t<> doliivr tliuir whole auuls luid tlioir whole ticarti, 
mid til B|ieAk their whole initids— ci-iilwct with luxiks "f that kind 
troa in tlic highest dugruu helpful ti> tlio duvelopiiii.-iit of the iiiiUvidiMl 
•;haract«r. Kach of im hiul to ih' all Ihnt was ixnaitili* fur thf> 
individual develojinieiit. Merely lAking jiart in a disciinimi was tuA 
siittiuiciit. There must lie the '|uiet hour wiili the lHi»k. i» whidi 
thoughts sank inl» them unit gave Uiein ilie ■trwiigtli nhiizh thej 
nevded fi r the Iriio liattle of life. All sin-li Btuily of lilrtMnra 
tended to that fellowship of nhich their dinner tluil night waa * 
ulear type. It tended to make men think that the diffeivnoM wliich 
existed vere wli'ilewmie differences, uid that father tluui iiuarrol with 
men for disagreeing with tliem they should almost go down im) 
their kjieei and thank (lull tliat they were not all alike, fur thor 
ililTerences Compelled them t'l tliiiik for llienisolvM and U> get 
information. They liked to txlk witJi men who did not agnw with 
thera. rather Ihwi witJi Ihosu who did, for to convene nitli one who 
agreed in everytJiiug uiuhI lie rullier like a ■uliloijuy. Litenstur* 
made true fellowship. There was ilotliiiig in Stiakeapeare but 
fellowship. They mw the ties of kindred and the teaching Uwt U«d 
gave those ties, nud tJie strength of lov«. evetywherv in Hhakoaiwuw, 
and nowhere in all his plays was there a sitig1<> inatancs uf hia 
admitting evil to lie oirnlialed by evil, or hate tii be o>ml>at«l h^ 
hate. His lesson was " Ot-ereoiiie evil with guud." In one »f 
hts plays a geuUeiiiau who *ra« taken lo be « Shakeapearuw 
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philosopher, M. Jaques, gave the ** Seven Ages of Man," which was 
usually quoted as Shakespeare's ** Seven Ages," but that was not 
Shakespeare's view of life. Wlien Jaques said ** We two will rail 
against our mistress the world," Orlando's answer was Shakespeare's 
when he said ** I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults." And now he would apply 
Shakespeare's less<m to himself, and say *' You tiresome, tedious 
fellow, you have wearied your audience long enough ; sit down, do," 
and so he would (laughter and applause). 

Mr. Eklward King said that when, about a month ago, in a 
moment of giMnl tem|)ered rashness, he ctmsented, as he hoped, in the 
interests of the Athenteum, to propose the toast of ** Science and 
Art," he did not pause to think tliat a time would ctmie when, in 
the cold shade i>f a mature reflection, ho might bitterly repent his 
temerity. That time had now arrive<l, but still, for all that, he felt 
it was an honour to submit to them the toast of ** Science and Art," 
and to cimnect with it the names of those representatives of science 
and art who adorned their table. It seemed to him that there was 
a special fitness in coupling science and art together in one toast, 
because to a great extent in everyday life science and art were 
naturally allied. As he was sitting there looking round the table, 
he thought even in the festivities they had been engageil in there 
was an apt illustration <»f the value of the combinatitm. If their 
t'h^f had not had a little science -a little methtxl in his madness — 
and if those who hail planned and a<lonic<l the tables had not put a 
little art into their work, they would not have hail »<» enjoyable an 
evening. And then, glancing at the sides of the tables, it struck 
him that Ixith science and art had 84»mething to do with the ladies. 
They dresseil with urtiMtic taste, of course, but they must also dress 
with a certain ani<»unt of scientific taste, for it soeme<l ti» him that 
if dress was to be comfortable, lovely, and healthy, they must ally 
a little science with their art. Then, in following up the subject 
(»f this alliance of science and art, it occumxmI to him that they might 
nearly say that the wise and l>eneticial wedding (»f science and art 
in civilised life supplietl almost a ))arallel in a<lvantageous results 
to the linking of kindred souls of which Ij<»ngfellow stuig so sweetly — 

As unto the Iniw the vonl U, 

S«» unto the iu«n is womiiii, 

Hioiitth >«ho iH'mlM him, i»he hIk'.va him, 

'nioiijth Mho (Irnwii him, yvt she follows, 

I'iH'lew eiich withoat the other. 

In their proper and practical outcome scienoe and art were allied in 

X 
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an interesting way. One, to be successful, was inaeparable from 
the otlier. Perhaps it might be said that the scientific as]>ect of art 
was the prose, the practical, and the accurate aspect, which was 
indispensable to its complete and enduring development. He need 
hardly remind them how well this was illustrated by the grand art 
lives of Michael Angelo and Benveniito Cellini, and also by one 
whom Professor Church liad brought before tliem in so happy a way 
— Palissy the potter. In the life of Palissy the potter they had nut 
only to honour the man, but also that uiost interesting prose i»oem 
that Professor Morley had produced for their admiration. Those who 
had read that very interesting biography had felt that they were 
reading wonls which must do them good, not only for the moment, 
but for very many yeara. But he would remind them tliat science 
was often as dependent uixm art as art was ui)on science for high 
reputation and lasting fame. Unfortunately for Richmond, some of 
them who lived in the vicinity of the river had seen some melancholy 
illustrations of the evil etiects of science without art, and had seen 
how clumsy engineering might spoil a lovely landscape. There was a 
bridge over the river at Richmond connected with the London and 
South- Western Railway, and a little while ago the artist of the 
railway company thought it would look well if it were painted black 
(laughter). Foi-tunately an jesthetic member of the Richmond Vestry 
and the Richmond Atheiueuin took the mattvr in hand, and saved the 
bridge from becoming a liideous ]>lack eyesore Jigsiinst a chanuing 
landscjipe. He luij^lit also urge upon some gentlemen connecte<l with 
constructive science the advantage it woul<l l>e if tliey liail more of the 
spirit of tlie alliance of art with science in the erection of bridges. 
How much ])etter it would be if tliey more readily juh»pted that liglit 
an<l graceful form by which a bridge added t<» the noble l>eauty i»f tlio 
neiirhlMjurhnod of Clifton. If that ]»ri<lge liad been such an one a* 
would liave been left at Kichujond, but for tlie timely efforts <»f an 
artistic member of the \'estry, thev would liave hail a most lamentable 
exhibition of the non-alliance of the artistic with the seientitic. 15ui 
j>erhaj)s one of the most melancholy e\amj)les of the unwis<li>m of 
dissociating science from art, and ign«»ring the value of the chenucal 
knowledge which was now taught in the great art scluntls <»f the 
countrv, was seen in the case of .Inseidi Mallonl Turner and .some 
of those great iwctun*?^ of his which had charmed so many, but 
which, t«» our sorrow, we nnist feel would not charm many geneniticius 
more. If they had ]»«*en j»r<Mlu(ed with that scii-ntilic knowleilge of the 
ehenuHtiy of colours which many artists t»f the present day possessed. 
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we should not have to lament over them as sublime artistic ruins 
rather than works of enduring fame. This occasional absence of 
science in art had a bearing on us generally, and a bearing especially 
upon tliose who had lauded to the skies pictures which were not 
honest art, but tricky resemblances of art, clever in their way, but 
not likely to endure and to do credit to their authors in generations 
to come. But it was not pictures of that kind that were pnMluced 
by the gentleman wluiee name he had to associate with the toast 
on behalf of Art, Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., to wh<»m they were 
indebted for many channing illustrations of the deft c«>mbination of 
science and art (applause). With reference fA) science he had to 
submit the name of Professor Judd, to whom Richmond was certainly 
very much indebted for valuable 8er\'iceA rendere<l at a critical time 
in connection with the artesian well (applause). With those names 
coupled with it, he had to ask them t4> drink the t(»ast (»f ** Science 
and Art" (applause). 

Professor Judd said a distinguished classical scholar, liaviug been 
appomted one of her Majesty's Ins|>ectors of Schools, invented a 
test question to give the children, and was sur|)rised that he never 
got a correct answer. The question was ** What were the names of 
the Three (v races i " He always got an answer, that answer being 
** Faith, Hope, and Charity,*' and when that was rejected there was 
generally silence. But on one occasiim the voice of a small boy was 
heard saying *' It must be Literature, Science, and Art.'' He was 
afraid the b<>y did not get the credit for the correct answer, but he 
was inclined to think that if that was not the right answer it ought 
to have been the right one. He thought it would be presumption 
on his part were he to venture to define what were tlie requirements 
of a grace— but if to be the solace of our leisure hours, the 
brightener of uur homes, and the sweetener of our lives— if these 
were any of the ([lutlifications meriting the title of a grace, then he 
thought Literature, Science, and Art were three graces, and he did 
not know where they would find better (applause). With regard to 
two of these graces, if he might call them so, he was sure their 
claihis would be acknowledgeil at once, and if not there were such 
expounders of their merits in those whf» represented literature and 
art on that occasion that he believed the person most opposed to the 
view would at once submit. They were all indebted to literature ; 
they had all felt the ennobling influence of the poet's words, and 
the mental rest and refreshment which came to them from the great 
works of fiction, and they knew how good it was to be surrounded 
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with the works of art, those things of beauty which were jojs for 
ever ; but he doubted if most people would be prepared to admit 
the third grace to such company. He was afraid science, in such 
brilliant and graceful company, would be regarded as somewhat of 
an intruder. If their painter friends were required to give them 
presentments of these three graces he was -not sure that they would 
not represent science as a person with corkscrew curls and azure 
gloves, and that she might not be represented as she was on the 
underground railway, u^xin which they were compelled U» travel and 
read the advertisements of the Inventions Exhibition, where they 
found music represented as a charming female very properly tunnng 
her head away from an improper boy, while science ap|>eared as a 
cadaverous hydrocephalous individual, vainly trying to measure tlie 
governor — he meant the governor of a steam engine — with a |>air 
of compasses (laughter). He was afraid science suflei'ed in the public 
mind from too much i*e8i)ect. Did she not give us steam engines, 
and railways, and bridges, and d3mamo8, and — he was afraid he must 
confess — dynamite too ? And so science was looked ujKin as having 
very little in common with literature and art. And yet there was 
a lighter and a brighter side of science. There was tliat in science 
which led them to the bounds of the infinite, ahuost to the 
tlireshold of the eternal, and awakened thoughts even greater than 
those conceived of by the i>oet, truths stranger tlian the wildest 
imaginings of fiction, and pi-esented us with beauties which even the 
artist could only hope U^ imitate. On all these gniunds he th*nigh» 
science was worthy to be cultivated in such a home of science, and 
art, and litei-ature as this. He was ghul they had, in this institution, 
by afiiliating with it a Field Club ami a Micr«>8Copical Section, secure^l 
scientific pleasure alike for suumier and winter. Among the roi*k» 
and flowers which al>ounded in tliis beautiful country of ours thev 
would find abundant fixxl for thought, and in the winter evenings, 
with the micn)Scope there would be an infinite variety to Rtudy. 
In such a j)lace the sister- he would not call them rival cluinis t»f 
the three gnices would be rightly considered, for had they not as 
their j)re8ident one on whom all the three grjicea had sniile^l— if Mi-s. 
Church would forgive him for Hiiying .so for he was e<|ually at home 
in writing a b<M)k, in jKiinting a j»icture, or in pui-suing an intricate 
chemical ivsearch. He ho|»od they would take for their guide in the 
future the principles which had been inculcated 1)V their earlv 
president, and that they would seek U* estiiblish this institution witli 
the wide sympathies that distinguished their president, and with 
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the broad ideal of culture that they knew he had. He heartily 
thanked them for the way in which this toast had been received 
(applause). 

Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., in responding for Art, said tliat never 
in his life was he guilly, to his knowledge, of refusing an invitation 
to dine at the HUw and Garter (laughter), and when he received the 
invitiition fn»ui the Council of the Athenieuni he at once naturally 
rcs^Kinded to it with great delight, but i*eal]y now that the time liad 
come, he found the i>enalty for such remliness to be almost more tluui 
he could l»ear. He followe<l a craft which was called ** silent art," 
tlmt of ))ainting. He was sandwiched between literature and science 
as represented by men who had ideas that floweil from them like 
the flowing of a boundless river, and who had evety cajtability of 
expressing exactly what they metvnt. He luiually found, unfortmmtely, 
that when he wislie<l to express anything, his words expressed almost 
the opiM>site tiling (laughter). As his was called the silent art-, 
he thtuight the Utast with which it was connected might be drunk 
in silence, and that there was no need for any res{Hmse. He offered 
that as a suggestion for their future dinners. He had anne to grief 
in one wish that he luul long entertaine<l with regard to that toast. 
It had hmg been a wish of his heart to hear a painter return thanks 
for the toast of '' Art.*' He had been at civic dinners, and dinners 
ec|ually as numentusly attended as that, and he had heard eminent 
soldiers or surgeons, and great law^'ers or judges res^nrnd for art. 
He hiul always ha<l the greatest delight in listening to their renuurks, 
for they wore always new, and to his mind ver}' original (laughter). 
He even once heaitl a middy, wh(» had returned fn»m an Arctic 
exploration, called u{>on to resi>(»nd for art simply fi-om the fact Uiat 
he had taken a lens and a few dry ])lates with him (laughter). So 
he naturally wished to he^r a i»ainter 8i>eak on art, and now he 
beheld such a {>aint<;r in himself, like an evil wish which had come 
home t4» nK>st (laughter). He had another reascm to regret his 
present ])osition when tliey had amtmgst their own body an artist of 
such celebrity, great iM)wer, and with the great future of Mr. Blair 
Leighton, whose picture in the R4»yal Academy, ** The Secret," 
would leiul him <m very si>ee<lily U» higher eminence. Tlien there 
was also Mr. Haite, wluise elo([Uence, and eminence for beauty of 
design, would nuike him a very tit one to res^nrnd. He felt as if 
his heart were in his lxM)ts when he had to tackle a great subject 
like art, and to give tliem some idea of what filled Uie artistic mind 
when it tliought of art. When an artist had to explain whal H 
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was that made him love these things, he could not do it. It 
simply at the end of his brush ; it was involved in his mind with 
certain ideas of light and shade and of the harmony of colours. How 
was it to be explained ? Ruskin spent all his life in trying U* give 
them some idea what art was, and when tliey thought they liad gut 
the gist of what he said he contradicted himself three tinien before 
he left the subject. The great painters conveyed nothiug to their 
minds of what it was. A young artist was introduced to Turner, 
who re<|uested him to bring his picture, and when he caine t>ut 
from tlie great man, some friends gathered round to hear what 
Turner had said, and what advice he had given. Tlie yi»uth said, 
in answer to their inquiries, ** He told me never to bung up my 
picture.'' He meant, he sujiiKwed, tliat the too heavy hand a y€»iui^ 
liaiutcr was likely to have would s|n>l1 his picture, and tliat he 
failed in tliat lightness, that infinity, that mystery in which Turner 
excelled. Jjittle but the Discourses of Reynolds were left to guide 
us in art. But thei'e was one phase he would like tc» dwell upon, 
and that was the different life and tlie different aim of tlie painters, 
artists, and sculptora of tlie present day, and those of the fifteenth 
century or the Greek period. Take the points of tlie fifteenth 
century. An artist ]iad finished a noble Uieme for an altar piece. 
and he was seen heading the procession with his picture. There 
are the i>eople, his neighbours, luul the prince of the country possibly : 
he is in an exalted jxisition for that day. They jmrade thn.>ugh 
his native city, and see the i)ictiire placed whei-e it w<»uM remain 
for centuries. He returned to his lionie exalted, inspired, full of 
abounding enthusiasm fnnn tlie plaudits of his friends, U* <lo better 
and liner work. Ho, being the jiupil of a gicat artist, liml been 
tauglit the simple means by which he made his effects and mixeil 
his colours. He became a master in his turn, and liad pujals t^* 
whom he showed what he luul been Uiught, and what he luul 
himself aihled to it, and so art jn'ogi-essed stej» by step. What 
was the c^ise now ! The Church no longer asked for a theme. The 
l)rinces and great poweis no longer asketl for jiictures. The artist 
turned wheie he liked for his sul»jeot.s. He might turn to a di«h 
of «>ystei*s, and if he i>Jiinted it well he got fame «»f a kind. 4 h* 
lie might be tempted by a great and noble theme, and he mi^ht 
si>end the l>est {MU^t of Iuh life in {tainting one canvas. It was n<i 
soimer dr^' than fifty i>ens weix' dip]»ed in ink to scoff and scorn 
it, and, Ut mid almost the hist straw (»f injur}* t4) insult, a bland 
and smiling gentleman came into his studio and asked if he might 
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be jiennittetl U> caricature it for a comic juiimal (laughter). So 
they wi»uld see tliat there was no hope that art would ever be so 
gixiat in its aims, or accomplish so much as in olden times. It 
would become moi-e genenil, an<l that was the great hope of the 
periiKl. Art no longer belonged to the few, to the pnnce or the 
church, but to all. Thci*e never was a time when art was so 
generally ]M*actiseil or 8»> much studied. There w;\s scarcely a home 
in which thei*e w:us not some member studying arts and iis a 
conse<(uence the home wsus all the more l>eautiful. That this would 
f»»rm a great and appreciative public, who would demand pictuixsa 
of high aim and character, was the hope of eveiy artist who lovetl 
his art. There was one privilege in l>eing an artist, and that was 
that it «»ccasij»nally gjive him an op|K»rt unity Ut dwell uixm his 
wrongs, and that which he conceived to Ikj the future of his art by 
such kindly invitati<ins as that which brought him there on that 
occasion (applause). 

Cohmel Sparks said the news that was communicated to them 
in the telegram read by their cliairman, that they were t<i be deprived 
of the presence of Sir J. Whit taker Ellis, must have caused some 
di^ppointment in the room, for they all knew the interest he took 
in our institutions and wotdd have been ghul to welcome him at 
their gathering ; but to no one was that telegram so great a blow 
as it was to their humble servant, for ujwn him fell the duty that 
would have fallen ujKin Sir J. Whit taker Ellis of proposing the 
next toast. He regretted his absence on pei*sonal as well as public 
grounds -on pei*sonal grounds for he (Colonel S|>arks) belonged to 
a pn)fession in which they were not trained t<» <»rattiry, for they 
believed in deeds m(»re than words, and on public grounds, because 
he felt that he was not able to do justice to the toiist which was 
entrusted t4> him. But he was taught that the first duty of a 
soldier was to ol)ey, and therefore, when he wjis requested by their 
secretary' to undertake to pri»]N)sc the toast, he felt lH>und to consent. 
Truth was a fact anvl>odv could iissert. and there was <»ne fact that 
he could assert now without any chance that it would be denietl, 
and that was that the Athenieum was, undoubtedly, a success. 
What they hml heard from pnn'ious si>eakers had pr<ived that fact, 
and had it not been so the gathering of that evening would have 
proveil it beyond ([uestion. It «K*currtHl to him that there was cme 
thing above all others which they must desire, and that was that 
nierabeni should join the Athemeum without waiting until they got 
grey haira or bald heads. Tliey wanted young membeni. Tlie}* knew 
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the advantages whicli must accrue from the discussions, and thej 
would all like their fellow-townsmen to get accustomed to hesriiig 
those discussions in tlieir youth. He, i>erhaps, was particular] j un- 
fitted to speak on that subject, because, as a member of Uie Athemeum, 
he had been conspicuous by his absence from the meetings, but Uiat 
was not altogether his fault. Many who were uiuible to attend had 
watched, with great interest, tlie growth and progress of the 
Athenteum from the .Oilmii-able ivccounts of its meetings they had been 
able t(» read in the local Press. The toast ]ie had to propose was 
that of **The Vice-Presidents, Council, and Otticers," tliose officers 
l)eing the auditors, the lionoi'aiy treasurer, and the honorary secretary. 
The institution could not liave aiTived at its present state if no 
one hivd been exeiting himself. They knew that the labours by 
wliich success \uu\ l>een brought alH>ut hail fallen uiK>n the c<mncil 
and <»^cers, and they knew that those labours had not been light, 
but must have retiuired a gi^eat deal of tact and much tliought. 
He must not omit to mention luther 8[>ecially the hon(»rary secretary, 
for they knew that a secretaty was something like what the main 
spring was to a watch. In his case bi*evity was the soul of wit^ 
and therefore ho would leave the toast with them. 

Dr. S. Johnson, in res]>onding, said tliat alUiough he was n4»t 
pr(»]>osing tlie toast, he could any from experience, putting aside the 
honi>rary secreUuy, tliat the Athemeum had been blessed with a 
most in<lefatigable council. From his exi>crience of other societies 
he could say tliat the attendance of the membei's at the council 
meetings wjvs very much in excess of the usual average, and they 
who had the nu>ro executive duties to discharge had great reas'Ui 
to be thankful t<» the council for dning so much. Four yeiii-s ;igo 
the Athonaunu started very well, but there were many who predictoil 
that it could not bust. Tliev seemed to think that the chairac-tcr 
of the Kichniond peoj>le was such that they w«»uld not keejj up for 
li>ng tlieir symjMitiiy with any new movement. They wei'e very 
piHiud that night t4> see such an a.Hseiiibly. That was in itself aui 
answer to those who said that the Athenjeum could not exist for 
more than a year or two. N<»t only had the cimncil been nn»8t 
indefatigable, but it wjvs most roiu'eseiitiitive. He was almost 8i»rTy 
that he had been unable to lay before them all copies of the rules, 
pn>gi-amme, and list of otticei-s, so that they might see the various 
sections, [)rofussion8, and classes of life represented. They had on 
the council the chui-ch in sevend sections — that was the wide Uberal 
chuix'h that the Athemeum resi)ected -besides law, the uiagistracy. 
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science, medicine, and he did not kn(»w what they miglit nut have 
besides. And some of these were not only represented but personated. 
The Church was at the head of the Athenieuin (Uughter), and they 
had royalty — or should they call it regality ^— about them, for there 
was the King (laughter). The Athenwum professed not to be very 
political, though tliey did not encourage it— they neither encouraged 
nor discouraged. As Kings were non-]M>litical it was well to liave 
one amongst them. Drydeu siiid — 

l1i4»iii;hU of kiiiKS are like reliKious };r<ive» — 
Hie walks of inuflletl giMla. 

In the Athemeum they had tliat neutrality in iM)litics jiossesseil by 
one at least of their meml>ers, as prophesieil by Dryden long ago. 
It struck him that there was something reminding them of Chaucer 
and his pilgrimages in some of the ]ulgrimages they took in search 
of flowers, and stones, and halves of brickbatM, and so on. Although 
their pilgrimages wei-e not to the tomb of Thomas A'Beckett, those 
who took {>art in tliem sometimes included a C«K)k, a Miller, 
a clerk of Oxford, and — although not a memlier of the council — 
there was the Dyer. As representing the ladies, in the pilgrimages 
of old, there was the Nun, and in the Athenaeum the ladies were 
represented in tlie same way, for on the . council they had none 
(laughter). Something had l>een said about an insufliciency of 
siieaking i>ower in the body of the hall at their meetings. He could 
assure them that it was the wish of the whole of the ciiuncil that 
the s|>eaking should he from the Ixnly of the hall more tlian it 
was. Fre4|uently the meeting had waite<l im^iatiently for someone 
U* si>eak, and then it was that a meml>er of the council had l)een 
obligeil unwillingly to sU*p in. Thei*ef<»re they were not to be 
blamed for speaking so frei|uently, but nither to lie thanked that 
when there were difficulties they rushed in where othera feared to 
tread (applause). 

The Rev. Astley CiK>)>er proposed ''The Lailies." He said tliat 
aldiough the toast which liad been entrusted to him had been 
preceded by several of great importance and interest, illustrated by 
speeches from those famous in literature, art, and science, yet he 
claimed for his toast a place not second to any of the others. Indeed 
if he were of an imperious and exacting nature, he might claim for 
it a prior place, a place entirely by itself. He was afraid, howevory 
that if he were to put forward tliat ambitious claim, in tlio few 
minutes allowed for an after-dinner speech, he would not be able 
tu Mtabiiah it, partly becauM of tho greatnew and magnificence of 
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the subject, and partly because he was one of those unhappy speakers 
who could do but little unless they found tliat they liad plenty of 
time to play with. He generally required ten minutes to wrtggfe 
into his subject, anotlier ten minutes to wann to tlie collar, and 
another ten minutes to g<:> on as he could, and then tliey gc»t what 
they got (laughter). If that toast had been given to him to pn>pn«e 
when he was a young man, he should have felt it desirable tr> get 
in touch and sympathy with tliose most concerned in it by paying 
them a series of compliments. He would have praised their bright 
eyes, the dimples on their chins, their fair white brows, their 
glorious tresses, and their most elegant fonns ; but, alas, he was no 
longer a young man. Youth and he had long since i^arted coin|iany, 
and with tliat {mrting had gone that elasticity of spirit, that nimble- 
iioss of wit, that playfulness of fancy, and that lightness <>f hand 
so characteristic of ytmth. It did not become a man who had p«88e<l 
the meridian of life to say things tliat would be becoming in a 
boy just passed out of his teens, and so instead of founding his 
toast on the physical beauties of the ladies, he would found it on 
a much higher theme than that (hear, hear). He commended his 
toast to them on the ground of their moral power (applause). The 
moral power of woman — and they would excuse him for introducing 
the old-fashioned term, for the modem term of 'Madies '' referred 
only to a class — the moi'al jx>wer of women was unparalleled. Men 
had nothing like it. They were the founders of the home, and 
what the homes were tlie nation was. Pure and good women made pure 
and good men. Many liad been their triumplis in the past, and he 
hoped many would be tlieir triumplis in the future in the direct ii>n 
of virtue and honour. NaiK>le(»n was once talking to a lady on the 
social condition of this countiy, and he asked what neede<l m<»8t 
mending. The reply was, "The women." He then siiid that if he 
Iwul the making of the women of France, ho would have the fiuosx 
soldiere in the world. That, he thought, was a high compliment ti» 
the women of Fnince from a military iM>int of view. The «»ther 
day he wjis in company with a huly not far fi-om that [ilace. an<l 
they were talking on the sul)ject of women's rights. He was afiiii<i 
he was a little twirciistic, U>v he d'u\ not alt4>gether :igree with the 
different nostrums which were j>ut out aVH)ut women's rights. The 
lady quite agreed with him, and s^iid when slie heanl one of her 
sex say that she ha<l no influence in her home and over her 
liusl>aiid and her children, she always said it was either that huly's 
misfortune or her fault — her misfortune inasmuch as nature liad not 
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endowed her with her full measure of womanly qualities, or her 
fault inasmuch as she did not use tliose qualities. He was aware 
while he was telling them those anecdotes that there was another 
which told in another directi(m. They might have heard of the 
village schtKilmaster who was wont to say that the children of the 
village govenie<l the village, and ho proveil his proposition in this 
way. He said the cliildren governed the mothers, the mothers 
g<ivenied Uie fathers, and the fathers ostensibly governed the village ; 
therefore, the children governed the village. That might be true or 
not, and it seemed dead against his theory c»f the moral ]>ower of 
women ; but he Uxyk it that these children had moral |x>wer over 
their mothers because their mothers had imi>arte<l to them that 
|>ower, and therefore the mothers had the {lower after all. Tlie 
Ilabbins were wont to say that man was originally created with a 
tail, but that the Creator cut it off, and nuule of the ap|iendage a 
woman. He had no doubt that this was a fable, like many other 
things found in the Talmud. But the story had its moral, and was 
a kind of prediction, for in tlie course of the natural and moral 
evolution of ages woman, who was considered and treated as the 
inferior of man, had become his head, his guide, and his chief 
(laughter). He was delighted to be the ladies' champion, for, from 
his point of view, he was tlirowing himself on the side of the 
strong, yea, on the side of the mighty (laughter and cheers). Many 
and great as Iiad been their triumphs in virtue and truth, might 
they be as great in the future, for he was afraid, looking round 
on the inanh<K)d of England, that the manhood of England wanted 
a tonic of a moral character. The manhood of England seemed to 
be getting very flabby. They thought flabbily, and they expressed 
themselves iiabbily. Tliey wanted the tonic which women could 
give, and that would improve them. One wonl more. They were 
in the Athenteum very much indebted to the ladies. It had been 
said that the churches of to-day were princiimlly fille<l with Ixuinets, 
and that the l)are heads and bald [tates were conspicuous by their 
absence. He would not dispute that or ar^ie the f]uestion one way 
or the other, except to say if that were the case, all honour to 
the bonnets, and more shame to the l)are heads and the shining 
jiates. But this he would say, with regard to the Athemeum, that 
they were wonderfully encouraged and hel]>ed by Uie presence of the 
ladies (applause) ; not sim]>ly by tlieir presence and the sight of 
their bright eyes, but by that cheery tapping of their elegant feet 
which enoounged the poor speakers when they got up to stammer 
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out something. He had been speaking of the montl power of the 
ladies, and he wished they would exert it in bringing more gentlemen 
into their midst. He hoped those who were fortunate enough U> 
possess husbands would tell them that it was more profitable U* 
c<ime to the Athenmum than to be lounging in their clubs or sncKizing 
in their chairs, and that if they went to the Athenieuiu they would 
have a chance of improving their minds. Sisters might advise their 
brothers to come t4> the Athemeum and improve their niimls, or 
what they were pleased to call their minds, by a course of Athen<t^uiii 
instruction, and tliose who had sweethearts might assure them tliat 
they would be notliing more than sweethearts until they, t^to, had 
been througli a course of tliat instruction. If they wouhl only t«ll 
them that, lie was sure that would fetcli them (laughter >. He 
counted it an extreme lionour to be |)ennitted to pn>|)o6e the tiiast 
of the ladies, and he did it with great heartiness (applause). 

Tlie Rev. J. Mauchlen, whose name was cou[>1e<l with the toaitt. 
said the hcmour of resinrnding for the ladies was one which any man 
might covet who had tlie gift of happy si)eech as well as an intimate 
ac(|uaintance with tlicir tliouglits and feelings, but when that honour 
was confeiTed on one like himself, who (lossessed neither <iualificatii>iL, 
he thought it was wrimgly bestowed. Therefore, while he said a few 
wonls on tlieir belialf, lie begged the ladies to l>ear him up in their 
sympathies and inspire him with some of tliat subtle intlueiice which 
ha<l on many ocausinn.s inspired men to '^vaxi deetla ;ind wonls of 
eloqnence. Altliongli he .s|M»ke with tlie ton;^Mic *<»f an unjjjel, he 
wonM fail to <lo jnstiee to tlie oec;i.sion. It \\as very dithenlt r»r incn 
to undei'Htand the ii8pinitinn» «»f woman, and it was ditlionlt, theref«»n.\ 
f«»r those wlio ]ia<l to respnnd f«»r them to ^^ather up their th<>ni;lit« 
and feeling's wlien thev were mentioiuMl ;i,s they ha<l lH*en ••n tint 
oeeitsion so dittienlt that they irenerally e<>ntine<l theniselyes to ?M>ine 
sparklin*^ nonsense or insineere flattery. That wais an abuse of a 
privilege which wonld be swept away if the hulies wtuiM take it 
into their own hands and rospontl for themselves. They couM do it 
well if they wonld, and tell them their own itlejus t»f the purjM>Hes of 
the AthenaMim. In proof of that he need only call to their iiiinda 
the s|K»eeh of the j^ifted lady who re8p<»nded to tliat t«»ti.Ht at the 
diniuH' in eonnection with a kimlred institution, the Fret* Libnirv. 
lie had impiired of .some liulie.H what should bo the nature of his 
remarks on that occasion. He did not gain niiuh information, but 
was sure he was expressing a general feeling among tlieui when he 
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said that without proclaiming themselves self-dependent, they considered 

that they should 

Leare her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make heraelf her own 
To (rive or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctlTe womanhood. 

They did not consider woman, nor did she consider herself to be 

an undeveloped man ; but they should grow like each other — he in 

** sweetness and in moral height,** she in '* mental breadth " and 

*' larger mind.** Such an institutitm as the Athemeum was the sure 

n»ad t<> this statelier Eden which was Ut l>e. They had been gcMMl 

enougli to recognise in the t4>ast tliat 

Tlic woman's cause is man's, they rise or sink 
Tiifi^ther, dwarfeii or K**dlike, liond or fret>. 

The ladies reciprocated that sentiment, and on their behalf he 

thanked them for the kind way in which the toast had been 

received (applause). 

The Rev. G. S. Ingram said tliat although his toast was the 

last, he did not consider it the least. It was a toast wliich he liad 

great pleasure in proiiosing, and ho was sure it would be most 

cortlially received by eveiy i)er8on in the nxmi. It was a toast 

which liad to do a kind of double duty. It was the health of 

the gentleman who was in one sense a pluralist, for he was the 

chairman of the present assembly and the president of the Athenieum 

(applause). He was well known and highly esteemed in the scientific 

world for his high attainments. His presidency of t^e Athenaeum 

htu\ largely contiY1)uted to give that instituti(m a tone and character 

which he was sure they were desirous it should possess and maintain. 

Its influence in the town was quiet and silent, like the action of 

sunlight on the earth, but it was none the less fruitful intellectually 

and socially. The fact of its affording them an opportunity of ci>ming 

together at stated times, and in a free, frank, and friendly way 

exchanging thoughts and opinions on various subjects of interest 

c«)uld not fail to promote g(MKl feeling and neighbourliness in the 

ctmimunity. Professor Church s connection with the Athemeum had 

been of great l>enetit to it, and when they considered the many 

professional engagements he had they felt all the more indebted to 

him for so fre^iuently presiding over their meetings. Whetlier it 

were a lecture tliat he kindly gave them or remarks that he made on 

some subject under discussion, he always interested and instructed 

them, for he api)eared to be as much at home in the province of 

poetry and general literature as he was in the domain of science. 
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His presidency had been a powerful factor in helping the Athemeam 
to its success and to its present {wsition amongst the institutioos of 
the town. Therefore, he had great pleasure in proposing the toMt 
of "The Chairman" (applause). 

The Chairman, who was heartily received, said he rose, he 
was afraid for the fourth time, and he was afraid he must for 
the second time use words which would have reference mainly to 
himself. Anything he could do without trespassing on work which 
demanded his first attention was always at the service (»f the 
AUienaeum. He must repeat the fact that the credit <»f carrying 
on the institution, as that of its first foundation, was in no wise 
due to him. It really originated, as he had ho|Mid woiUd have 
been stated earlier in the evening, in a leading article which was 
inserted in the Kichnumd and Tvirkeuham Timei*^ fnmi the |ien, he 
believed, of Mr. King, and headed ''A Parliament of Brains/' 
which appeared in the pai>er on the 1st of October, 1881. In the 
next issue of that |>ai)er, on the Sth of Oct4^»ber, letters ap|»eared 
in support of the suggestion of the article, that a literary and 
scientific discussion society should be formed, from Mr. O. Phillifis 
Bevan, J. P., Rev. Astley Cooper, Rev. J. Mauchlen, Mr. J. R. 
Jackson, Rev. G. S. Ingram, Dr. S. Johnsiin, Mr. Arthur Brewin, 
Mr. J. Maxwell, and others. The discussion was continued in the 
colmnn.s of the imi)cr from week Ut week until November Ist, 
when a public meeting decided to estiiblisli the Atheuieum, an<i 
ap[H)inted a counuittoe to prepare tlie rules, iVc. That committee 
re|K)rted at another meeting, at wliicli tlie rules weixj adopteil and 
the officers selected. A considerable number of members were s<ion 
enrolled, and the fii*»t iMi]»er was read on tlie IKh of January, 1882. 
It was really to tlie gentlemen he had named, and others who hail 
served on the council or ns vice-presidents and in other «>ffice8, that 
the success of the institution, which luwl been gi-eat in the |»ast, 
as he hoped it would be in the future, was due. There were two 
other ix)intH to which he wished t^) refer. The first was that they really 
wei*e indebted for a great part of their pleasure that evening t4» the 
IMirt songs so kindly vtilunteered by Messn*. Munro, Chapman, Bull, 
and Steward. He was sure the inenibei*» of the Athenwum would 
desire him to convey t4> those gentlemen their best thanks for the 
exiiuisite additi<ms they had made to the entertainment (»f the 
evening (applause). He would like also to state that that day w:i.h 
the seventieth birthday of the gentleman who hati so kindly 
propc»sed his health, and he was sure they would wish him to 
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convey to Mr. Ingram their best wiBlies and congratulations, and 
to ex])ress their hope that his useful, and, he believed, extremely 
valuable and happy life in their midst, would be prolonged, with 
continued health and continued prosperity, for many years to come 
(loud applause). 

Tlie proceedings then terminated. 




Rules of the Athenceutn. 



1. — That the name of the Society be the "Richmond Athenseom.'* 

2. —That the parpose of the Society be the consideratioii of literary, 
scientific, social, political, and kindred subjects. 

3. — That the affairs of the Society be managed by a council, 
consisting of twenty ordinary members, together with the president, vice- 
presidentR, treasurer, and secretary, who shall be tx-officlo membem of such 
council. 

4. — That at all the meetings of the council five shall form a qaomm. 

.'>. — That the members of the council and other officers of the Sciciety 
shall vacate office at the annual general meeting, to be held in October oif 
each vear, and shall be eligible for re-election, with the exception of the 
President, who shall not hold office 'for two consecutive yearn. 

6. — That the annual subscription be (ie., payable in atlvance in 
October of each year, antl that the name of no member who shall lie in 
arrear for twelve months remain on the books. 

7. — Candidates for admission as members must be proposed in 
writing by not less than two memtiers of the Society, an<l on such proposal 
being approved by the council, and ^n payment of the aimual subscriptioD, 
shall become members of the Society. That ladies be admitteil to the full 
privileges of membership. 

8.— That the council shall have power to remove any member from 
the Society, upon receiving a requisition to that effect, with the reascms 
stated, signed by not less than twenty members of the Society. 

9. — I'hat the subject of each paper for discussion Ijc first subniitUnl 
to and approved by the council. 

10. — That the time alloweil to tlic reader of a iiaper or opening 
speaker be half an hour, and to succeeding siieakcrs ten muiutes, the 
opener to Iiuve ten minutes to reply at tlie conclusion of the discussion. 

11. — That by the special vote of any meeting, the reader of a pH|>or 
or oi)ening 8|>eiiker be i>enHitted such extension of time as the twiid meeting 
shall determine. 

1*2. — Tliat e^ich inen)l>er ))« privileged to introduce two friends at the 
ordinary meetings of the S<jciety on the presentation of visitors' tickets. 

\',\. — That only mcinl>ei*s Ihj eligible to tiike |)iirt in any discus}<ion. 
except by the sixicial pennissitMi of the chainnan of the meeting. 

14. — That ii special general meeting may at any time l»e called by 
the council, fourteen days' noti<'c of the same Injing given ; and also that 
it shall l>e iin)>eiativc u[X)n tlie council to call such s|>ccial general nitieting 
on a re(|uisition to the secietiiry, siK'cifying the object of such inet'tinji^, 
and signed by not less than twenty nienil)erH. 

1.').- That the treasurer shall receive all subscriptions antl other 
monies <lue to the Society, and apply sucli monies to the discharge «>f its 
liabilities. 

16.- That the accounts of the S«»ciety l»e audited annually by 
autlit<^)rs to l)e ap])ointe<l at the annual general meeting. 

I". -That at each annual general meeting a detailed aci-ount of 
the receipts and ex|)en<Iiture shall be presente<l, such account l>eing maile 
up to the .'UHh SeptemlH*r, an<l previously audited l>y the auditon*. 

18. — That no rule nf the Society l>e altered, except at a specinl 
general meeting, notice of which must l>e given in accordance with Rule 14. 
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Thackeray B> A. Tit"!. I "IK Hentley. By Prof. K C. .IKHH. IIoi-k. 

Burko. By .F"II.N M<>» m;> Pickens By Trol. \. \V. \\ .M;i>. Bacon. By tlit* Dl.^Nof sr. 

Bunyan B> J. \. Ki;<'i i.k. Do Quiii(t> . B> I'mf. NLv^^^.s T^ii.-; 

Po|>e. By I.Ksi.iH STirilKN Ma<^aulay By.l.C M<'lil.«'<>\. Coleridge. B> II. B. Tk.\ILL 

MA(\MILLAN A- CO., L(»mm>n. 
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" MeM»r». CASSKLL atui COMl*Ayy havr added to their lonff iterie* qf Dictionarietf 
irAtVA tr*// mum /urnitth amdeimed in/onnatinn tie omul re scihili, a * Dictionary oj 
L'tiffliMh IliMtory.'"- SaTI Kl>AY Rkvikm*. 



-••- 



THE DICTIONAKY OF ENGLISH HISTOBY -A Recora of the 

Idlings uf t)i« English Nation at Home and Ahmad. 2l8. ; roxhun^h, 268. 

" No (me can douitt that a dictionary of English Ul«t«iry, well c<m)plled well 
editetl, and written with authority, is calculated to supfdy a real want in the present day. 
Si» far 88 we have examined it, the present volume ade<inately fulflU tlieae eonditiuna. ' — 
TimeM. 

"Tliis lKN>k will reall> Ik; a awni lioou to eveiyone who makea a atudy uf 
English IIi8tor>' "- Athetueutit. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONABY. A New and original Work of 
Refereni*e to all the \Vordi« in tlie English UingUHge, with a l''nll Account uf 
their Origin, Meaning. lYonunciation. and Cse. Nine Divisional Volumes now 
ready, price lOs. tkl. em-h ; (»r in Double Vulunies, half-muroi-co, 2l8. each. 
• *Al>tft now being i**ued in M<»NTIILV Tarts, price 1». 

"The great enterprise of Messrs. Tassell det^erves to enjoy a full measure of 
public favimr. as the general design is judicious, the arrangement systematic, and the 
execution of tlie work extremely creditable to the t<litor and all others concenied. The 
peculiar excellences of the dictionaries of Welister. Ogilvie, and fiichards4>n are each ami 
all suriias^ed. . . . The illustrations are exei*uted with cleaniess and precision, many 
of them fMieseshing much artistic merit. . . . It is not our ctistom to refer to the 
price of ImmiIcs, but in this case the cheapneiw of such an excellent publication is one of 
the niot>t n table iM>int8 a)M>ut it."- Athfiurum. 

DICTIONAKY OF PHRASE AND FABLE.- Oivini; the Derivation. 
Source, or origin of (Vminion I'lirases, Allusions, and Wonts that have a Tale to 
Tell. By the Rev. Dr. Bkkwkk. Sixteenth Edition. Cloth, 38. 6il., or in 
8U|>erior binding, with leather back, 4s. ik\. 

" Singular c<ipiousneM and minuteness of detail will l»e found in this treasury of 
derivations or origins of common phrases, allusions, and ' wonls that have a tale to tell." 
— Ilhuttrated London yetn. 

DICTIONABY OF ENGLISH LITEBATUBE.-lieing a Comprehensive 
(lUide U) Englisli Authors and their Works. By W. Davkni»ort Al>AX8. Mew 
ami Cheap Edition, 7s. Od. ; n>xburgh, l()s. (kl. 

"This iKH>k contains a short and condensed bif>graphil^al index of the chief 
writers in the English language, whether of iM»etry or ]>rose, their works lieing in all 
cases reganled as the material of such notices : to this is adde<l. or rather with this ia 
interwoven, a list of their princifml writings. Another element of usefulneMS in the work 
is the list of niitst familiar (puttations. well-known expressions, and first lines of the 
ni«»st imiM>rtant \Hunu6."--Time*. 

THE PBACTICAL DICTIONABY OF MECHANICS. -Containing about 

2t),iM)i) Drawings >>f .Machiner>, Instruments, and T(m>1s, with C*<»mprehensive and 
Technical Description of every subject. Complete in Four I'o/umex, cloth^ 218. 
each : or in halfnionMvo or Persian morocco, i:5 the set. 

CASSELL'S BIBLE DICTIONABY. -With ne^irly «K)0 illustrations. 
Crown 4U». rioth. 7s. M. ; roxburgh, los. M. 

CASSELL'S FBENCH DICTIONABY (Fi-euch-Kuglish ami ?:ngli8h. 

French). Entirely Sew and Efilanmi Edttion, heinn the ^mth Thowtaml. Extra 
cn»wn 8VO, I.l/>() pages, cloth. :to. 6*1. ; in superior binding, with leather liack, 4s 6it. 

"I'he cheaitest, the most complete and extensive, the only thonnighly accurate 
liiHik of the kind in this country. "/frr»»r</. 

CASSELL'S GEBMAN DICTIONABY (<Jeruian Knglish and Kngli8h. 
(German Pronouncing). :ts. (id. 

CASSELL'S LATIN DICTIONABY (l-iitin Knglisli an«l ?:ngli8h-Utin). 

.'is. i'A. 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving imrticularH of alxmt Onk Thoisand 
V«u.rMKs publislu'd by Me!«srs. <\\>hkll ani> roMi*.\NV, ranging in prii-e from 
'I1ireei»cnce to Twenty-tlve <iuineus. will Ik' sent on ivqucst jumt /ree to any addrent, 

CASSKLL it COMPANV, Limited, Luiki.\te Hill, lyONDOX. 
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Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co/s New Books, 



LIFE AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE. By 

WILLIAM JAMES TK'SER, an EnKlUh Linj^uUt. I>eray Sto, Cloth, 15«. 

THE greek: ISLA.NDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE 

WAR. By Dr. HENRY M. FIELD, author of "From the IjUics of Killanw-j to 

the G«»Uleii Horn, " iVj., 8vo, cloth, 8s. tttL 

EL MAGHREB : 1,200 Miles' Riile through Morocco. Ky HU<iH 
E. M. STFTFIELD. With Map. <'rown 8vo, cloth extra. 8». tttl. 

THE NEW NOVEL IIV THE Al'THOR OK ** Ri:i>I)ER <:U.\N<;k/* ^C. 

THE LATE MRS. NULL. By FRANK R. STCX'KTOX, author 

of " Rudder (Jnin^e," <fcc. 1 vol , cn»wn 8vo, cloth, fle*. (<.'up>TiKht in Ure«t 
Britain.) 

"A Story full of jjoml ^\\iexi»\\\\\\^\\\..- St JaiMf^' (iazettt. 

UPLAND AND MEADOW: » Poaet<(uissing8 Chronicle. By 
(!HARLF«S C. ABB)rr, M.D., author of 'Primitive* Indiu-.try," Ac, ismn, 
ehith, Kfci. (kl. 

THE ROYAL JUBILEES OP ENGLAND. With Intrcniuctory 

Sketches of the MoKaic and Roman .Tuhileos. and a Narrative of the Ri^ixn of 
Euhert, First Kint; of England. By W1LL1A.M ELLIS (Yx»»ii t»vo. cloth, 3m. 60. 

BURMAH AFTER THE CONQUEST. Wy (iRATTAX 

(iE.\RV, author of '• Through Asiatic Turkey." Crown 8vo, cloth, priitr 7*. Od. 



TO READERS OF MAGAZINES. 

A Nciu Serial Story, 

By the Autltor of " Loriia Doonc" icilh 
Illttstratioiis by J'/rd. Barnard and ^l/frcd 
Parsons, 

Ami a New Scriai Sforv, 

By flic .'lufhor of '' /o/i)i I lalifa.w Gtftl/cftiafi*' 
CiV)n)icnced in the /Ipril Number of 

Harper s Mouf/ily Ma^^aziuc. Price /s. 

EiiJi Xitntl'.r fill tf-o A'.'i.// AV,'. /»,;;■.., (///(/ i\'it!aiu^ aKiit M fhte!\ 

Lini.(»n: SAMTSON LnW , MAKSToN, SKAKLK, A HIVIN'UTON, 

i'luwii I'uillin^s, 188, Klfct Suvet, E.C. 
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WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 

Law Publisliers and Booksellers. 

Now it'a<lv. 2 vols., «li'inv .svo, piicc Wis. 

THK IIISTOKY OK TIIK KXCI.ISM CONSTUT TIOX. liy Dr. Uidolph 
ttN^i.sr. lYofi'SA^irof Liw ill thi* I iiivcn»ityof IkTiiii. TniiiHlatcMl b> rHILIl* A. AsHWt»RTH, 
<»f Ihi* Inner 'IViiipk-, K^i., IliiiTi.stcrat-Ijiw. 

Now reH«Iv, Niiitli E(liti<»n. |>«»st fivo, cloth. "}». G«l. 
THK STlIDKXrs r.LA('KST()\K.-lioiii>; the C'oniiiieiiUiiivs of the Uws 
(»f FiIi;:1hii<1 of Sir William r>LA(-K>ToNK, Kiii;:lit. Al»ri lufiaihl Ailaptc<I \^^ the PrcMfnt 
State of the Uiw. Ii> U. M. N. Kki:i;, M.A, Ox.ni, lUrrlster-atUiw. 

THK IXSTin'TKS ()h\U\STlTlAN!niustnrttMl liy Kii;;lisli Uw. Iiiteinletl 
rhiotly for Stii<leiitH at Clif I iiiversities auil Inns of Coiii-t. H> Jamkm Williams, II.C.L, 
.M.A., of IJiM-otn's Inn, lUnif tfr at-l«iw. 

•»• In thix work the Institutes are, as far iis |)o>ssil»Ie, compared fuirajfraph hy 
pHra;{rapU with Eii^Hdh Ijiw iiiH»n tlie saiiu- snhjitt^. 

.luj't piiltHshe.l, ileniv Svo, cloth, price l'»s. 
.SAI.VA(;K. T()\VA(;K, and IMLOTAliK (The Uw c»f). Hy Hakky 
N'KWSo.M, E«i.. LL H.. of the Mitldle Temple, lljirrihter-at-I^w, Author of "A Differ t of 
the Lhw of Shippin;; antl Marine Insurance." 

Ju»t puhlirhel, royal .svo, calf, €1 lis. (kI. net. 
ADMIRALTY CASKS, M»48-1S4(). -Reixirts of Cases aeterniineil !)y the 
tlixh Court of Aduiinilty and u|m>ii Appeal theivfrom. 1'einp. Sii Thomas Saltisbury and 
Sir IJeor^e Hay. Jtid;;e8. 1758-1774. Hy Sir William Bikkkll, Bart., LL.D., M.P., *c. 
To^cether with Extracts from the Bo«iks and Kecortits of the lli^h Tourt i-f Admiralty and 
the Courts of the Jiid;:e8 d.-le;rate3, l.'>S4-lS*e). and a collection of raKe« a'ul Opinions upon 
Admiralty Matten*, 1701-1781. KdiU-d l»y Kkc.ixali* <'. Mar.»*i»kx, of the Inner Temple, 
Barriftter-at-Law. 

l>eniv Hvo, cloth, 17.^. <>4l. 
KMDKX'S PRACTICK IX WIXDlXi; VV COMPAXIKS. A Concise and 
lYactical Treatise up ai thf^ • aw and Practice relating; to the Winding: up of Conifiaiiies. 
With Forms. .Ve. By Alpkki> F.MDKN, of the Inner Temple, E«<i., Barrister-atl^w. 

" We have rarely .Met with a work ... in which m> much pains have lieeii 
taken . , . to ^et forth the wh<de law and practlee to which it relate* "- Lnir r«iit^i». 
Now readv. Sei-ond Ktlition. thorr>U}:hlv revi^etl, doth. 3nK. 
THK LAW OF MOXKY SKCCRITIKS. In Four IUx.k».--I. Personal 
Securitie.1 : II. Securities on l*n»perty ; III. Money Market and St4)ck Exchanjre .Securi- 
ties : IV. Miwellaneoim. With an Appendix. Hy «'. Cavaxauh, H.A., LL.B. (Umd.) 

" An admirable synopsis of the whole law and practice with regard to securitiea 
« if every »ort . N.i t u nia </ AV n> »r. 

Just pu'di.«ihed, cnmn Jsvo, chdh, 7». (mI. 
PRACTICAL IXSTRCCTIOXS ami SU(;(;RS i'lOXS to YOUXC 
S*»Lh ITOK.S and ARTiri.F.D and other CLF.RKS in Matters of Daily I*raetii-e esiteeially 
in rtmntrv Oltlces. Hy U. .Mookk. V^h , Author of " lYactical Fornw of Agree.uent," 
" Instnictitins for preparin;; Alwtracts of Title, Av. 

Jiiht p'il»li><hed. deiiiv 8vo, cloth, 2U8. 
PRINCIPLKS of the LAW <.f TORTS. Ry F. T. Pi(:«:utt, Author of 
" Foreign JudKiiieiitH and PartieM out of the Jurisdiction. ' 

IK'iny 8VO, \r.Ut page.i, cloth, 3*2a. 
THK LAW aiul PRACTICK of COMPKXSATION, for Taking or 
Injurioiihly Atrecting lAnds under the I^ihIs riauses ('oii.H<didati<m Acts, 1815, 186(), and 
18W, *e. With an IntnMluction. Noten, and Forms. By Syi>NKY W<milf, of the Middle 
Temple, and Jamk.<« W. Mimo.kton, of Lincoln's Inn, RM|rs., Harristers-at-Law . 

l>em\ svo. «loth, 12s. i\ I. 

THK LAW of PRIVATK ARRAN(;KM KXTS hetween DKRTORS ami 
rKKhl roles, with i'rcceilcntsof Ai'^iunnientsund ('omp<isition l>eed.s. Hy KKr.iNALU 
WlN.si.ow, M.A., I.1..H., of (•aiiL-*<*olle^e,c'.iiiil»ri»l;:f, and Lincoln s Inn. Harrister-at-Law. 

I>eiiiv >\o. tl«ftli. 20S. 
PRACTICAL FORMS OF A(;RkK.\I KX Is i fluting to Sales ami Pureluu-ea, 
Mortgiiues, and Dt'ismits. Knfraiichiseiiieiitj* and Kxclianue>, i iiilding and Arhitrations, 
I^ettiiiK and Itciitinu'. Iliriim and Service, I>el»t<M> uiid <'rcditor», and numerous other 
suliJectA ; with a variet) of Uhcful Notes. H> II. M<mi|ik. Khi|.. .\uth<»rof " Instnicti ns 
for I'repariiiK Alifrtracts of Title, '• The ('.mntr.v Attorney s INK-ket UememhrAiieer,' and 
foniierly EUlitor of 'The i<awycr h ('«»nipanion. 

London : WM. CLOWES it SONS, Limited, 27, Fleet Stkeet. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
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To LlBEAfilAirS AND BoOE BuTEBS. 

&. F. FUTKAH'S SDKS, PatiUshers and BooksullerB, or Hew TorkJ 

'3^yAV^; thi- iilfiiiBiu^ "f ..„.,mii,.i.it; t<. l.il.ri.riL«is ,u..l H—kBi-lU-r 

<5; tlic L^niU'.! Kiii^a.>Mi tlml tlinmg)i tliuir L->ii.l<a< llrnn.'h IX 

KINO WILUAM STREET, STRAND, W C. tl.cy are now prepual \ 

carry out, on the niott fuvournblc Unna, oriler* fur thuii 

l^lllliolltiolUl mi'l nil AiiicrirBii l^-iku iiutl ['rrio'lli-jiU. 

Hiiyvi-B i» iiivitu'l U, th« fnllon iii^ Ilililio^rnpJiiol itsnci 

BEST READING (THEi. A CLiwili...! ilil.lii.ympl.y tor *U»y 1 



tire jTHri ciHlIng liiH-*inlwr H, II 
if pnpera by Kl>wiitu KVKU 




LITERARY NEWS. -A Monthly Uulletin of Curraot iJWntluiv. Ik. 
ColalutriMt ml ivoh tff\tcatiim. 
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MONTHLY, THREEPENCE. 
THE XEIV PICTORIAL REVIEW, 

3d.] ''IUii0tratton6/' [3d. 

Edited by Francis George Heath, 

Author of '' Th t\i'H Porf/ofio,'' '^ W'fu n to Find Ftnt^,' '' Bunikam 

" ILLUSTRATIONS " comprises Aiiiu.Hcinoiit, Art, lUoj^nipliy, Kconoiny, 
Iiivfiition, MttTHttuv, Siit'iii-e, aini EverjtliinK thut coiiccniM the L>u»itiC8ff aiitl 
neawirc of IJfe. 

" ILLUSTRATIONS " wiw coinmeiKca in Febnuiiy, 188(>. 

" ILLUSTRATIONS *' luw Kngravings on nearly every l*ji;re. The Hi-bt 
Yearly Volume will pntltaltly i-oiiUiin ovor iHM, aiitl will iiu'lu«le coiitriiMitioiitt 
from R I). Blackmokk, Author of " I^>nia l><N>ue, &v ; F. R. lll'j.XK, 
Author of "Familiar Wild Howit:* ; " iJkor«:k Hai>K : Wai.tkr Winans ; 
Fkkdkkick Uoli>kn Short; R. a. Makston, Eilitor of "Tlu' Fishiug (tazette:" 
The El>iTi>K ; ami other Arti»t» aiul Writerx. 

Donbou : 
WELL8, (;ARDNER,DART()N, iV CO., 2, Pateunoster BriLi»iN(;.s,E.C. 

AM) ALL BOOKSELLERS AM) SEWSAGEXTS. 




John Salkeld, 

English & Foreign Second-hand Bookseller, 

314. CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON. S.W.. 

'^A8 always on hand a Largr XuiuImm* of TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., on Special Subjects, as well 
•IS Many Thousands of Books for Sale at Ktmsonahlc 

Prict»s. 

CATALOGUES OF NEW PURCHASES ISSUED MONTHLY. 

.w. .'.,v A'/;. /Pi" /.v Ji'x/:. 

](ibraric9 ;inb ^m.tll (ColUctioiid of $ook9 or (EngrabinQ^ {larchMcb 

for Ctdh. 
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''THE RICHMOXD AXD TWICKEXl!A.\f TIMES' ( FmiwM 

Maijy ISTJy) is the onbj Neirsjutfter of on itufrjfftuff-Ht fttJirtf 
printett in liichnutmL Oriijinalhj atarted ua <t trtrJittf /mtrthf 
printfil sJurt of ^0 small ciiliimns, it has taar^ fi»r mtnn/ •/♦'#rx. 
Ihth ichitlhj *l€r<tteil ttt LiK'al Xeirs^ aial rtmtaius .^V Utn't 
Cnhtmns in its Satanlatj issm\ ami 24 in Us Mi'if-l\'*u'klq 
Ell it ion. It w stjhl Inj 71) yvn^saifrnts, ami rirruhitrjt *»r*r at* 
area rtnitainintj a popnlation if I,'tOJKH) jH'rst^ns. En rt/ *S^i/Mi»/My; 
Price One Peiunj. 

'^TIIE THAMES VALLEY TIMES' is the Mi^i Wr^kt;, E'iitvm 

of the ahore Xeirspajier^ ami is pahluJial at <>!*#• Hal/fm ttttu, 
on Wednesilay Aftern<*ons, at Three (»'clock\ Its S**rinal Etliti^tH 
contains all JVetlnestlays Local Neics np to the momrut uf 
iiointj to press. A Sj)eciiil Edition is alstt printe*l for fhr 
Brentfonl District. ''The Thames ValUy Times* ciiy-tihttes 
in Itichnunaly Kiiajstitn^ Snrhiton^ Norltitonj Ttrirkrnham^ 
Brentfiu'dj Honiislon^ Chisirick (Tnmham Green, Ii*J/«fni Park,, 
and Gnnnershnnj), Mortlake, Barnes, Ketr, PefersJi^nn, Ham, 
I^len-orth, Tedtlittffton, dr.. Sitld Inj lU Xeirs*i(f€nts. i^hi^f 
(tjfice: — IJf, Kin'f Street, Richmond, Snrreif. 

''THE RFC HMO XL) DISTRICT DIRECTORY' is puhfi^h,^ 

tiiunndhf ahnut ihv end if March. It is a a'cll print* d 
lutlnnn-, mid is ,^nld hij all tin Ijinud Hfntksellrrs <iud yr* n'S4Hft tits ; 
fniri Is. fid. If idmnjs nndains mn, nc mon, Pitrti <iits ».r* 

Ltnal nifirrsf,, and nsnidlij a 3/'</» rthitln'i to tlo nriif/dH$n rht^mi. 
/it.sitirs ltvin<i n I i'lrtttnyii for li'chinond^ Tfirk'tiJiom , St. 
Miinim* f's, K>ii\ Mtnflaht , East Shtvn^ I't frrs}nnn, imd //i///». 
if mntnins o mass nf nilirc tjond llfimnri Moltrr^ iin'liitlti*a 
Juris rrliiftini In firriiffnd, Ishnuntli, lhniiisi>oi\ ^ 'lii.itri, k, 
Tidil nnjfon^ (liid tin TIninns. ^totli/ hnimd in rhtth, »fHt f'ni, 
jnirr \s. {\d. Piililishimf Offirr : 14, KiinJ Stn-tt^ Hichmnml . 

THE -TIMES' STEAM mLXTIXC WORKS />• ///,/ th^ OtJir. 

• 4 

/// «/«; In if ilini nutiit I'nlil I'lliillnl. lit til' ill O iHf ^n'ni. lli't 

it (innd ]\ ml,, I ' II in I mil il If, n ml ^1 ifdri'il If t'llt'fS O rr #/«.v»/»//, 
if ii'ill lir run cm n III In iintf fin iiddrts.>. Stn ( ml iifffitfnn* 

ifiriii fn ilnnl. timl I'nnijtliht l\ ni'l.\ nml i CtCi/ kind nf I'rinf nnf 
I'ftjin II ml i.ifiti t-ni'f in ifs tn't»l nrf nm. 7 Ins cnhnm mis ftrmtnl 
of fin "Tinns" Sftniii I'rinfinf If 'o/7..s, 14, ElmJ Str*tf^ 
liitlinnjiid. 
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" A VAUNT, 1>K1U*L?:XITY ! ''—Shake^i^eart. 
Xow reaily, price 38. 0<1., .kSO pp., strongly l)ouii(l in cloth, 

IJiRcll 5 (^nnual Cjiclopitliia, \SS&. 

Containing about Two Thousand Concise and Explanatory Articles on 
Every Topic of Current Political^ Social, and General Interest, 

REVISED TO MARCH Slat, 1886. 

Kditetl l»y K. I). l*RirK, F.<i.S., ussisteil l)y luailing S^K^cialists in each 

I)ei>artnient. 

It is intenileil that thU Now AnniUil shall provhlo tlu- latt^^t {iifoniiatioii (»ii inch 
siihjefts a^ are now. or are likely mmhi t4) 1k' in the nifinU of the p il>Uc. thuii funning a 
Companion t4> the NewKpfl|>er and a Ouide to the Tiirrent Topiett of Tonvertuition. 

I>»mm)n: HAZKLL, WATSON & VINKY. Limitkd, 52, Long Acre; 
HODDKR & STOU<iHTON 27, Patenioster Row; an.l of any Bookseller. 



THE BEST GARDENING PAPER FOR AMATEURS. 



-••- 



E 



PUBLISHED EVERT FRIDAY, PRICE OHE PEHHT. 

VKRY nunilwr of The <>ari)KN1N<: Worli* contains well written and 
instnictive articles, l»y tliu liest pnurtical ganlcners of the day, 
f>n the C*ultivation of Fniits, Flowers, and Vegettihles ; seasonable hints 
on the Current Work of the (harden ; a six^cially written C^alendar of 
<tarden OiXM-ations for Aniat<.*ur8 ; instructions for the management of 
Orchids ; cultural notes and connnents on Flonsts' Flowers ; all the 
Horticultural News of the Week ; rei)orts of leailing Horticultural 
Societies' Exhibitions ; an<l the Trade Advertisements of the leading 
Nuiserynien and SctMlsmen. 

Th*" PtifH-r ran It*- oltlmiifil froiiK nU lUtok^'lhr'* timl XttrHaijrufH^ ami 
from alt Kallmiy HoitkntalU : or l*OMt Fnf Jrom th* Ojfit'r for tjn. fUl, jter 

auHitm^ /ivefHtitl. 

B. WYNNE, 17, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, U>ND<>N, W.C. 
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THE CYCLISTS' MAP OF THK Cdl'NTRy UulUD UiND«»N. 

ilKuIni: the Miln K>w1i IwKnii ti< ftl A1l4n>. ni-ln<>l«nl. Ualikl'Mw. Ki^Btn, 
<.«k- "irnlMii.'hlo'iMiip. " '"" " "" "'" "' 

PHIUI'S- CVCiLISTS- MAPS (IF THK CiXNTIEft OF KNOLANI). 

•IwKliilt Hll Iba Main KfHulii iltitlni'tit loiliinivl. I NaiitnTi'iii lllll>.iirr. UmIhtxI Irnai 
roliliHl In II**C Olntn Ou*. la, Kwk ; MouHlsd on Oolk ktiH In 0*aa, tki. BWk, 

LosDos ; UE0I«;E PHILIP A WIN, 32. Flbjct Stbmt. 



Richmond Athcnaian Book Advertiser. 1 1 



The Only Popular Literary Journal. 

THE 

LITERARY WORLD 

Choice Readings from the Best New Books and Critical Reviews. 
Kvery Thursday. ONE PENNY. 

(Now in Its 17th T«ar.) 

The l>e8t means of tcettinK to know alN>nt all the new ttooks. The Uferarti World 
alms at describint; iHMiks ami giviiit; a taste of them, rather than merely cntici>iii}; them. 

May l>e obtained of all Booksellers, or from 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 



New Novels by Mrs. Barr. 

Fourth Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

JAN TEDDER'S WIFE, 

Dy AMELIA E. BARR. 

Thf Guardian says :— •* It is a very l»eauti- Thf Bradford Obwrrfr says :— " ' Jan 

ful story, and we conllally recommend it to Vedder's Wife " is one of the most |)owerful 

our readers, old and young." ^ stories. |M)werful in itjt puritv and simplicitv. 

The Times says : -" It is a realistic and , "'** »"" api»eared for some time.' 

simple story." i The Wett Coaiit Jouriutl ravs :—*' There 

Th' Spectafor says :-" This Is a storv of ^^^l^P /^'^ ^[\ c<»n»I»are in hi^h moral tone 

very prtSit merit?^lthlt8 vivid pictures of i llV.^.^^ll ^'?l"/^t' «!"> .''e^criptive scene* 



scenery and life, and its powerful drawing: 
of character. * 



with 'Jan Vcdders Wife." 



Just ready. Cn>wn 8vo, cloth, Sh. 6*1. 

A DAUGHTER OF FIFE, 

By AMELIA E. BARR. 

The Leed* Merrurfi says : -" A more enjoy- . The H>»/ Otaxt Journal sa>s :— *' A l>enutl- 
able st«iry of Sc<»ttihli life has ntit come from ful wcll-t<d<l £tory .... will amply 
the pre** during ivcent years. ■ i repay penwal." 

The AnirmMH //i-rrt/r/ says : — " We mo-it [ The Camhridne Con^jretjationa^ Maqnzine 
cordially commend this iK'UUtiful Scotch fays : - " The author Will, we iK-dievc. Ik* one 
st<»ry. ■ I of the Inrst-loved writers t»f our time' 

A New Tale, by Mrs. BARR. entitled:- 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES, 

Is now appearing in The Chrintian World. 
Mrs. Bakr says this is '* the liest and strongest story I have written.' 

London : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, EC. 



12 Richmond Athencrnm Book Advertiser, 

N«>w ready. In One lianilsoinc Volume, demy 8vr>, price l(te. 6d., cloth extra. 

^cts of the Glhurch, 1531-1885. 

The Church of England Her Own 

Reformer, 

AS TESTIFIED liV THE RECORDS OF HER COX VOC AT 10X3 
By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A.. 

Rector of Biirfonl. Autlwr of •*Enjfland« 8acred S>-ii<m18.*' 

Trown svo, |>p. VAYI. price Tn. ihl. 

^kc Snranonical anli ^pocrnpkal 

(Scriptuves, 

Bcinjr the niditi(»ns to the OM Teittumont Taiuni which wotc incltitled in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versi^ma ; the K.ny:Ilt»h Text of the Authorised Version, toirethor with the 
Additional matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Veniiims, IntriNliictions to the 
several B<M>kH an<l Frajnncntrt, Marginal Notes and References, and a s^'neral lntn>Juctiun 
to the AiMK-rypha. 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON. B.D.. 

Fellow of KinjJTS College, CanilnidKe, Canon of the Cathciiral of St. Alhauit, and 

KxandninK (Miaplain to the Hihh(»p. 

Two Volumes, fo^dwap 8vo, j-loth, with Map of Paleatine, lis. 



"^ke (iospcl ^torg : 

A FLAiy COMMEXTARV OX THE FOFR HOLY GOSPELS. 

Containing the Narrative of our HlosBcd Lonl's Life and Ministry-, in simple Lanjrunirtv 

By the Rev. W. MITCHELL, M.A. 

MEDITATION, PRAISE AND PRAYER. 

AI)AI»TK1) TO TIIK CoiKSK «)F THK ClIllISTIAN VKAU. 

Neatly lM)unil in cloth in various sizes ranging from a small Potket Edition, price .Ss., to a 
lar>?e type Edition, jirintiMl in lar^c type, for the use of a-red persons, price Kb-, cd'. 

Hie different Editions may also be hail boun«l in leather, irilt edj^cs. 
Crown hv<». cloth, l.'» vrdmncs, price Ts. each. 

Jibes of tlic faints. 

By the Rev. S. BARING.GOULD, M.A. 

Mr. Whitakfk is now preparing an Extirkly Nkw Emtimx. with about five hiin«lred 
beautiful Illustrations. 

The New Edition will form Seventeen Volumes, larjre crown Svo , and will be issued in a 
handsome cl(»th binding. 

Lo.VDON : J. WHITTAKKR, 12, Wuiwiok I^inc, Paternoster Row, E.C. 



14 KtNG WtLUAM STREET, STRAND, mC, 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS 



FOR 



THE SPBINQ OF 1886. 




Piihii€aiums of John C Nimmo. 



A New Edition, in Tliree Volumes, medium Sro, elotli, 
fine paper, priee Sis. 6d. net. 

BURTON'S 

Anatomy of Melancholy. 



THE ANATOMY OF HELANCHOLT: 

WHAT IT IS, 

WITH ALL THE KINDS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, PROGNOSTICS, 

AND SEVERAL CURES OF IT. 

5n Sbree partitions. 

WITH THEIR SEVERAL SECTIONS, MEMBERS, AND SUBSECTIONS, 
PHILOSOPHICALLY, MEDICINALLY, HISTORICALLY 

OPENED AND CUT UP. 

By DEMOOBITUS JUNIOB 

[ROBERT BURTONt 



Burton's Anatomy at the time of its original publication obtained a great 
celebrity, which continued more than half a century. During that period few 
books were more read or more deserredly applauded. It was the delij^ht of 
the learned, the solace of the indolent, and the refuge of the uninformed. It 
passed through at least eight editions, by which the bookseller, as Wood 
records, got an estate ; and, notwithstanding the objection sometimes opposed 
against it, of a quaint style and too great an accumulation of authorities, the 
fascination of its wit, fancy, and sterling sense have borne down all censures, 
and extorted praise from the first writers in the English language. The grave 
Johnson has praised it in the warmest terms, and the ludicrous Sterne has 
interwoven many parts of it into his own popular performance. Milton did 
not disdain to build two of his finest poems on it; and a host of inferior 
writers have embellished their works with beauties not their own, culled from 
a performance wliich they had not the justice even to mention. Change of 
times and the frivolity of fashion suspended, in some degree, that fame 
which had lasted nearly a century ; and the succeeding generation atTccted 
indifference towards an author who at length was only looked into by the 
plunderers of literature, the poachers in obscure volumes. The plagiarisms 
of ** Tristram Shandy," so successfully brought to light by Dr. Fcrriar, at 
length drew the attention of the public towards a writer who, though then 
little known, might, without impeachment of modesty, lay claim to every 
mark of respect ; and inquiry proved, beyond a doubt, that the calls of jusiice 
had been little attended to by others as well as the facetious Yonck. Wood 
observed, more than a century ago, that several authors had unmercifully 
stolen matter from Burton without any acknowledgment. 



/^ A7//^ William Street^ Strand^ London^ W C 



Puhlicatians of John C. Nimmo. 



THE SONG OF SONGS. 

SUPER ROYAL QUARTO. 

illustrated wftb XTwents^sis f tilUpage ^rtdfnal 

Btcbfttga from S>e6idns 

By BIDA. 

ETCHED BY EDMOND HAdOUIN AND 

J&MILE BOILVIN. 

aido XCweipe CtilSi^&ei-Xatnt>e0 from S>e6idns 

By gust AVE GREUX. 

Bound in half morocco extra, price Three Guineas net. 



Two Hundred and Fifty copies printed, each numbered. 



Note. — "The Song of Songs" b printed fix)m the Rxvisid 
Version, the copyright of which belongs to the authorities 
of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, who have 
courteously granted the publisher permission to use it for this 
purpose. 

The twenty-six full-page etchings are beautifully printed on 
fine Japanese paper, and carefully mounted on white vellum 
paper, same as the text is printed on. 

No finer specimens than these of Bida's wonderful designs 
have hitherto appeared. 

14 King WiUiam Strett, Strand, London, W. C. 



Publications of John C. Nimtno, 



OCTAVE UZANNE'S NEW WORK. 



The Frenchwoman of the Centuty, 

FASHIONS— MANNERS— USAGES. 

By OOTAVE UZANKB, 

Anthor of "The Fan," "The Sunshade, Mo^ and Glove." 

Illustrations in Water Colours by Albert Lynch. 

Engraved in Colours by EuGftNB Gaujkan. 
Super royal 8to, cloth, price Two Guineas im/. 



Only 500 copies are printed, 300 for England and 200 for 

Type distributed. 



NOTK. — •* The Frenchwoman of the Century," written by Octave Uzanne, 
gives a description of the principal fashions in France, its customs, mannen, 
and usages from the earliest years of the Revolution to the present time. 
With the history of the dress is pleasantly intermingled a history of the most 
notable people of this eventful period. The book sparkles with Tivid alhisions 
to the principal men and women of the epoch. Napoleon is photographed in 
his habit as he lived, and the inner life of the Empress Josephine appears as 
in a delicate miniature. The work, comprehensive in extent, is at the same 
time minute in detail. The fashions of the Directory and the First Empire 
are, as it were, underlined. To the assistance of the letterpress has been 
called, not without sufficient reason in description of the intricate complexity 
of Parisian fashions, the able pencil of M. Albert Lynch, who has been careful 
to supply his water colour iUustrations exactly in those places where they 
were most wanted. These pictures have been subsequently engraved in 
colours by the skilful hand of Eugene Gaujean. 

The work, careless and superficial it may seem, is in reality a marvel of 
profound research and exact investigations. Though copious it is not pro- 
digal, though anecdotal it is seldom trifling, though learned it is never dull. 
Its expression is polished and lively, its plan precise and duly defined. The 
best writers of the time for the subject in hand, such as George Duval, 
Madame d*Abrante, Emile de Girardin, and others of equal reputation have 
been diligently consulted. The volume is a suitable, almost indeed a neces- 
sary, appendage to the other works of Usanne, vii., "The Fan" and "The 
Sunshade, Muff, and Glove," recently published. 



14 King William Street, Strand, London, IV. C. 



Publications of John C. Nimmo. 



An elegant and choicely Illustrated Edition of 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

By OLIVEB GOLDSMITH. 

With Prefatory Memoir by Gkorgb Saintsbury, and One Hundred and 
Fourteen Coloured Illustrations by V. A. PoiKSON (Illustrator of "Gul- 
Uver's Travels "). 

Royal Sto^ cloth extra, printed in colours and gilt top, price I2s. 6d. 

NoTX. — ^This edition of Oliver Goldsmith's famous English classic is illus- 
trated and produced in so sumptuous a form and at so moderate a price, the 
publisher feels confident the entire edition will be speedily disposed of. It is 
uniform in size and style of illustration to " Gulliver's Travels " recently pub- 
lished, and of which three thousand copies were sold in two months. 

Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood 

IN THE DAYS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 

A series of Illustrations of the more remarkable Old and New Buildings 
and Picturesque Scenery of Edinburgh, as they appeared about 185a With 
Historiod Introduction and Descriptive Sketches by James Gowans. 

Royal 8vo, Eighty Illustrations, fine paper, cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 



NoTX. — The leading feature of this book will be a series of views of Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood from the original steel pl&tes after drawings by 
Mr. Thomas H. Shepherd, and published m 1833. Some of these views are 
of special interest, as they give vivid representations of historical and other 
edifices now swept away in the course of improvements which have so much 
altered the features of " the grey metropolis of the north." A few of the 
original descriptions of the views will be preserved, but most of the others 
wiU be superseded by fresh sketches, whilst the original introduction will be 
recast, and in great part rewritten. Numerous incidents will be supplied 
illustrative of the social life of the period, when Scott was still the typical 
representative of the literary life of Scotland and Christopher North and his 
associates were exercising a mighty influence in the domain of literature and 
politics by their diatribes and s^uxhing yet sympathetic criticisms in the 
brilliant pages of Maga. 

A new and beautiful edition of the "Imitation op Christ,*' in demy 8vo, 
with the text and quaint borders printed in brown ink, and illustrated 
with Fifteen Etchings, ten by J. P. Laurens and five by Cu. Waltnbr, 
price 2IS. futf bound in full parchment, gilt top. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four Books. 

Translated from the Latin by Bey. W. BSNHAM, B.D., 

Rector of St Edmund^ King and Martyr^ Lombard Struts London, 

Note.— The etchings to this new edition of the "Imitation," fifteen in 
number, and printed on fine Japanese paper, make it one of the most beautiful 
at present to be had. 

14 King William Street^ Strand^ London^ W. C, 



PubluaHons of John C. l^mme. 



IRcTO Scries of Ibtetortcal npctnotrg. 
The Autobiography of Edward, 

LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 
Wilh IntioductioD, Notes, Appendices, and a Contimution of the Life. By 
SvDNEY L. Lee, B.A., Baliiol Colleec OifonL With Four Etched 
Portraits, tine paper, mediuni Svo, clolb, lis. lu/. 

One Thousand copies printed, 6c» foe Eaglaad and 400 for America. 

NoTK. — "Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy's Autobiogiuphjr " U one of the moA 
fascinating and enicrtaining books of iis class. The author U devoid of tclf- 
consdoQsness, and keeps no iccreti from hU readers. He dwells u \m^ , 
pUccntly on hii failings as on his virtues ; his childlike vanity keeps bta j 
self-esleem intact in the leait promising circumstaocel. But the book doe* 1 
more than tbrow a steady light on an attractive personatit)r, it QloUtatet the ' 
habits and customs of EngUsh and FtcdcIi society at the b^innine of the 
seventeenth century. No other work so fiilly describes the conlemporaiy 
practice of duelhng. Abundant reference is made to politics, irkd it thut 
(onns an impoitnnt commentary on the history of James the First's reigiu 
Inddcnlally Lord Herbert enunciates his religious, educational, and meta- 
phyiicol tbearies, and substantiates his claim to be regarded u the teher of 
English deism. The aatobiograph; only carries the writer's hfe M Eir as the 
year 1634, and Lord Herbert died in 164S. The book has been RptlMol 
two or three times since its first publication by Horace WaJpole in I7«4, but 
it has never been fully edited. In the present edition the editor endeavoun 
to explain the altusioni to ihe historical eventij and gives brief Mwnuita of Ibe 
numerous terms and books mentioned in the leit, and inleiprela the obecMie 
words and phrases. He will alio continue Lord Herbert's life antil the due 
of his dralh, print some of his correspondence, and will atlempt to define htt 
place in English literature, philosophy, history, and religion. 

MEMOIRS OF 

The Life of William Cavendish, 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
To which is added the True Relation of My Birth, Breeding, end Lift^ By 
Mahgaket. Duchess of Newcastle. Edited by C~ H. Fi«tb, M.A. 
(Editor of "Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson.") Wlh Foot 
Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium Svo, cloth, price 31s. mtt. 



Five Hundred copies printed, 300 for England and Joo for Ametka. 

NoTt— The Memoirs of the Duke of Newcaille by the Dnehen ha* 
been judged by Charles Lamb a book "both good and rare," "■ jewel whJeb 
no casket is rich enoogh to honour or keep safe." The fiiit editioa of Ihela 
Memoirs ii, however, difficult to obtain, and the later reprint in fofiu budl* 
worthy of the original. The aim of the present edition la to supply a boo* 
which shall be in type, print, and paper aiiractive. At the amt time, 
preface, notes, letters, and an index are added 10 increase its use (o the 
student of seventeenth century history, and to all who are interested in the 
records of oar neal civil war. Ai in the correspondinE edition of Mtm. 
Kulchinson's Memoira, the spelling is nodetniaed and cxpUmlimi of 
obsolete word* given. 

14 Kins WiUiam Strain Strand, Loadw, W.C. 



Publications of John C Nimmo, 



NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL MEMOIRS— continued. 



A Chronicle History of the Life and 
Work of William Shakespeare, 

PLAYER, POET, AND PLAYMAKER. 

By F. G. Fleay, M. A. With Two Etchings of interest Fine paper^ 
Roxburghe binding, medium Svo, gilt top, price 15s. 

Note. — ^The theatrical side of the career of Shakespeare has never yet 
received any adequate consideration, his connection with the theatres and 
acting compuiies in his earlier years not having been traced or even investi« 
gated. His relations with other dramatists, especially with Jonson, have 
alto been grossly misrepresented. While every idle story of mythical gossip 
has been carefully collected, and the pettiest details of his commercial 
dealings have been garnered, little attention has hitherto been given to his 
dealings with the plajrs by other men with whom he was fellow-worker, and 
a large group of evidences bearing on the chronology of his work, derived 
from the early production of English plays in Germany, has been cast aside 
as valueless. In this work an attempt is made to collect this neglected 
material, to throw new light on the Sonnets, and to determine the dates of 
the production of all his works. A complete list of all plajrs published with 
due authority anterior of 1640 by any dramatic writer is given from the 
Stationers' Registers. Many unfounded hypotheses of Collier, Halliwell, and 
others are for the first time exploded, and the work of ten years investigation 
is condensed in a single volume. In many instances one paragraph represents 
months of labour, and it is hoped that a permanent addition of value is thus 
made to Shakespearian literature. The arrangement of the book is made so as 
to appeal not merely to the specialist, but to every one who feels an interest in 
the greatest writer of any literature, and the crowning glory of our own. 

VOLUMES RECENTLY ISSUED. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHDfSON. By his 

Widow, Lucy. Revised and Edited by Charles H. Firth, M.A. 
With Ten Etched Portraits. Two Volumes, fine paper, medium 8vo, 
and handsome binding, 42s. net. 

Nots. — Only 500 cgpws are printed, 300 for England and aoo for Amerka. 

Tjrpe distributed. 

OLD TIMES: A Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical and other 
Sketches of the Day. By John Ashton, Author of ** Social Life in 
the Reign of Queen Anne." One Volume, fine paper, medium 8vOy 
handsome binding. Eighty-eight Illustrations, 21s. net. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE BRUMMELL, Esq., commonly called Beau 
Brummell. By Caotain Jesse, unattached. Revised and Annotated 
Edition from the Author's own Interleaved Copy. With Forty Portraits 
In Colour of Brummell and his Contemporanes. Two Volumes, fine 
paper, medium 8vo, and handsome cloth binding, 42s. mf. 

NoTB. — Only 500 copies are printed^ 300 for Englandand 900 for America. 

Type dutributed. 

MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anthony Hamilton. A 
New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Sir Walter Scott. With 
Sixty- Four Portraits engraved I7 Edward Scriven. Two Vohimes, 
8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 30s. nef, 

14 King William Struts Strand^ London^ fV,C. 



PuilieaticKs cf John C. Mmm». 



NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL UEhlOIRS—eoaUnuad. 



SOMB NOTICBB OP THE PRBSa 



HUTCHINSON. 

-'tsaneiBcilenledidoc 
wlih B modernised onhogr 
the Dolei of Julius Hutcbi 
and eiplanitoiy — at hi 
b«n a kind of d 



I a famous book. Mr. Finh | 

liy and a revised scbcnK at pi 

3D. and supplements Ibrm by 

Since Ibetr pi'" 



oogh edge*, and n 



i la say everything.' 

Times. 

" BcauilfuIIy printed upon fine paper, witt 
whicb wiU delight the h«n of Ihe bocA-IOTCT. we annoumz with pie 
cdtlion of Colonel Hutchinson') ' Merooin,' revised, with addlUonal niMea. by Mt. 
C H. Firth. This edition, which is in two baiKlsoiue vohmtet. conuuni un Mctaed 
portrBJis of cmineDl personages. Al the editor remarks in his Inir^ucilaa. uoae 
of the ' Memoirs ' which relate to the Imabled history of the Englitli Qiil W«n 
have obtained ngrealcr poplJarily than those of Colonel llntchinionc " * " 

OLD TIMES. 

" Thnl is the best 
of the bulk of the peopi 
' Old Times,' intended i 
century. The illustratic 
amusing, feature of the < 



Dalljr Telegfraph. 

id truest hlslor^ of Ihe past which coma iteartM ti 

'- It is in Ihii spirit that Mr. John Ashton has c( 

be a picture of social life at the end of ihe H| 

form a very valuable, and at the some lime cju 



Saturday Review. 



I 



nap lor a fc* 
book of nfa!! 



BEAU BRUMMELL. 



if (he period. 

may find in it some usdiil matter _ 

>k is in every respect smted for a ball or Ubnry lablt Ih 



which had been 
referred to beinj 
handsome volui 
French society i 



Moming Poat. 
if Ihe present edition has been ettabled to Idd maob IHW ■ 
■cludinl from Ihe original by reoion oT many of tha pic«ia iJi 



The book, which 

privilege of poisessmg 



Notes and Queries. 

paper. Is vorlby of a 



subject for graii 
GRAMMONT. 



HaUam. 
The ' Memoin of Qrammoni,' by Anthony HamitloD, lorody challMwe ■ 
ft1Sei9 and h ' ' 



is aware of Ihe p 



place as hislorical ; but wc _ 
importance of books. Every 
gaktjr which tbey di^tUy." 

T. B. MacauUy. 
•■The tnit 1o whom wc owe the nosi hl^ly flniatad aad vhidlf 
ptetOR of the Eagllth Coun in the days whoi tba Engllsli Court «M caf 

14 KtKi tViUiam Stmt, SlnuiJ, LtmAnt, W.C. 



Publications of John C, Nimmo, 



An Elegant and Choicily Illustrated Edition ^ 

Travels 

Into Several Remote Nations of the World by Lemuel Gulliver, 
First m Surgeon and then a Captain of Several Ships. By Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patridc. With Prefatory Memoir by George 
Saintsbury, and One Hundred and Eighty Coloured and Sixty Plain 
Illustrations. Royal 8to, cloth extra, price 12s. 6d., 450 pages. 



SOME NOTICES OF THB PBBSa 

The Saturday Review. 
" Mr. Saintsbury, in editing the fascinating volume before us, wisely refrains 
from hinting at any matter that may become matter of controrersy. The remarks 
with which he introduces this beautiful edition of one of the masterpieces oif the 
world's literature breathe the very spirit of true critidsro. . . . But we have barely 
alluded to the distinctive features of this edition which make it a book to be 
coveted and purchased by all true bibliophiles. M. Poiron's pictures, in their 
delicacy and subtle humour, are in every way worthy of the story. Those whidi 
illustrate the Voyage to Lilliput are perhaps the most dainty and delightful iu their 
quaint poetical d^gn and colouring. But there are some uncolouied head and 
tailpieces which, to all true lovers of art, will appear simply delicious." 

Daily News. 
*' No handsomer edition of Swift's renowned work than that which Mr. Nimmo 
has just published of ' The Travels into Several Remote Nations of the Work!, 
by Lemuel Gulliver,' is recorded in the annals of bibliography. Mr. George 
Saintsbury iiimishes a brief biographical and critical introduction." 

Scotsman. 

" The charm of the book, besides the excellence of the printing and generally 
attractive appearance, lies in the illustrations. They are cnarmingly drawn bits, 
some interwoven, so to speak, into the page, others of them occupjring the whole 
page, and all of them marked by a delicacy and refinement which are deUghtftU. 
TflSce the edition altogether and it is one of the most remarkable books of its kind 
that has been published." 

Times. 

" For this handsome edition of * Gulliver's Travels ' we have nothing but pfmise. 
Paper and type are unexceptionable, while there is a profusion of quaindy grotesque 
illustrations.' 

The Guardian, 

" This is in every respect one of those sumptuous volumes which are now being 
devoted to our standard authors. £\-ery luxury of papo^ aud type have been freely 
spent upon it. and the numerous illustrations, both plain and coloured, especially 
perhaps the latter, display a spirit and humour and wealth of delicate and graceful 
fancy which it would be difficult to surpass. Possibly some of our readers mav 
have a very vague remembrance of what Swift really allowed hinuelf to write. If 
so, they will be tolerably ceruin to be attracted by the grace and beauty of this 
edition of his most popular work.** 

Spectator. 

" Of all Swift's works, ' Gulliver's Travels ' is the most satisfactory and complete, 
as it is the roost famous ; and it follows, therefore, that all lovers of English Uterature 
will be pleased at the production of so handsome a reprint as that published by Mr. 
J. C. Nimmo. A spinal feature of this edition is the pictures. There is no doubt 
that the process by which they are produced is extremely delicate and beautiful, 
the colours bein^ as transparent as water colours, and laid with perfect clearness of 
outline and precision of detaii And we reinvite those who have not read ' Gulliver's 
Travels' since childhood to study once more one of the profoundest and moat 
brilliant satires, one of the greatest of imaginative creations, and one of the noblest 
models of style in the English language." 

J 4 King William Street^ Strand^ London^ W, C 
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FuMicatiMS of John C. Nimm». 



laElbe :H^U3abct!3an ^ramattetg. 

Note. — Tliis is the first initalmenl tovitds a collectiTe edition of the 
Dromaiiits who lived about the time of Sh»kespwje, The type will be 4i»- 
tribtttcd after cscb work is printed, the impreisicin of which will be foar 
hundred copies, post Svo, and one hundred and Iwenljr Urge fiae-papcr 
copies, medium Svo, nhich will be numbered. 

Ooe of the chief fe^turM of this New Edition of the Eliiabelhin Dnin*- 
tisls, besides the handsome and handy siie of the volumes will be the bxX tba! 
each tVort viill be cartfuUy edittd ami new nates ginin tkrenghmit. 



Algernon Charles Swinburne 

(IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Januaiy i8S6) 



£li3abetban S^ramatlste. 



" If it be true, oi ve arc told on high authority, that the gieUett glotT tt 
England is her literature, and the erealesC glorj of English Utentare U ib 
poetry, it ii not less true that the greatest glory of Enjjlisli poetry lie* ntlwf 
in its dramatic than its epic or its ijric triamphs. The lUme of Shakopear* 
Is above the naoies even of Milton and Coleridge and Shelley ; and the naaea 
of hii comrades in art and their immediate successors are above all bat ihc 
highest names in any other province of our song. There ia auch on over- 
Qowing life, such a superb exuberaDCe of ahoonding and exulting sU cn g tb, ia 
the dramatic poeir}' of (he half centui^ eitending from 1590 10 i64C\ thai an 
other epochs of English liteiatuce seem as it were bat half amke and half 
alive by comparison with (his generatiao of ginnls and of gods. Tliefc U 
more sap in Ibis thsn in any other branch of the national bajr-tree ; il haa an 
energy in fertilil; which remiodt ut rather of ihe foresi ihui the ganleii o* Ibe 
park. It is true tliat the weeds and briars of the underwood are bat too iikdj 
to embarrass and oHead the feet of the rangers and the gnrdenera who ulaa 
the level flower-plots or preserve the domestic game of encloaed and ordcml 
lowlands in the tamer demesnes of literature. The ran is strong aad ibe 
wind sharp in the climate which reared the fellows and the foUowcn tt 
Shakespeare. The extreme inequality and roughness of the ground miait 
also be taken into account when we are disposed, as 1 fm one have often bcea 
disposed, to wonder beyond measure at the apathetic ignorance of ■reiagc 
ttudenli in regard of the abundant treasure to be galbcied (lom thla ■ iih n 
and most fruitful province in the poetic empire of England. And j«t, liaoe 
Charles Lamb threw open its gates to all comets in the tiinih year of lb* 
present century, il cannot but seem sitange thai comparatively so few ibooU 
have availed themselves of Ihe entry to so rich and royal an estatck Mr. 
BuUen has taken up a task than which none more ardnoas and inportaiM, 
none worthier of Ihanki and praise, on be undenaken by any EngtUi 



i4 Kin£ Waiiam Stnet, Stnaid, Icndm, W.C 



Publications of John C. Nimmo, ii 



The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 

Edited by A« H. SULLEN, BJl. 

In Three Volumes. 

Post 8to, cloth. Pablished price, 7s. 6d. per volome net ; also large fine- 
paper edition, medium 8to, doth. 

The Works of Thomas Middleton. 

Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 

In Eight Volumes, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. per volume net_: also large fine-paper 

edition, medium 8vo, doth. 



Note. — The next issue of this series will be The Works of John Marston^ 
in Three Volumes, and The Works of Thomas Dekker, in Four Volumes* 
The remaining dramatists of this Period will follow in due order. 

Some Preu Notlcet of the Elizabethan Dramatliti, 

Saturday Review. 
*' hAr. Bullen has discharged his task as editor in all important points satis&c- 
torily. Marlowe needs no irrelevant partisanship, no ' zeal of the devil's house,' to 
support his greatness. . . . Mr. Bullen's introduction is well informed and well 
written, and his notes are well chosen and sufficient. . . . We hope it may be his 
good fortune to give and ours to receive every dramatist, from Pede to Slurley, in 
this handsome, convenient, and well-edited form." 

Scotsman. 

" Never in the history of the world has a period been marked bv so much of 
literary power and excellence as the Elizabethan period ; and never nave the diffi- 
culties in the way of literature seemed to be greater. The three volumes whidi Mr. 
Nimmo has issued now may be regarded as earnests of more to come, and as proofs 
of the excellence which will mark this edition of the Elizabethan Dramatists as 
essentially the best that has been published. Mr. Bullen is a competent editor in 
every respect." 

The Academy. 

" Mr. Bullen is known to all those interested in such things as an authority on 
most matters connected with old plays. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
these volumes well edited throughout. They are not ovcrtNirdened with notes." 

The Spectator. 
" That Marlowe should take precedence in Mr. Bullen's arduous undertaking is 
matter of course. He is the father of the English drama, and the first poet who 
showed the capabilities of the language when employed in blank verse. His line 
is not only mighty ; it is sometimes most musical, giving us a foretaste of what 
English verse was to become in the masterful hands of Shakespeare. We cannot 
part with Mr. B^Ulen without congratulating him on his success." 

Contemporary Review. 
" Mr. Bullen relates the little that is known of Marlowe's life with much care, 
leaving all that he tells us of him beyond the region of doubt ; for with great pains 
he has succeeded in verifying his statements." 

14 King William Street, Strand^ London, W.C. 



^bc ;H^U3abetban ^i^ramattgta, 

SOME P8E8S NOTICES— continued. 
AtheoKum. 
" Mr. Bullen's edition d«crves wann r«ognitkin. Il is iDleUigeal. acboUrif, 
adequate- His preface is judicious. TheeIegBD[ edition of the dmnaluis of whio 
Ihcic volumes ore tbe Sisl is Ukeljr la stand liigh in public cstimauoa. . . . Tbt 
completiOD of the series will be a booD to bibliographen and seholan alike.'* 
PaU Mall Oatettc. 
"... Mailowe has indeeil passed the age of ^mple eotogy, knd has nacbed 

that of comment. The task set before him by Mr. BuUea b (hat oT *-—'-' 

leil which shall be ax clear and intelligible as the cc~""'"' '" 

were printed ia the sixteenth and es ' 
this he has been successful ... If 
of the mast uireful cdilars. this set 
Iflerai7 posKssioo." 

Notes and Queries. 
"Passages of Marlowe are as nervous, as pliant, as perieni u anjrthiac In 
Shakespeare or any succeeding wrila'. The tame roav be raid Of Mariowc'a 
dramatic inspiialion. Much mirth has been made over the gTanditO({uenQe of Ub 
early plays. Notie Ibe less Marlowe is, in a sense, the most reprasmtatluc dnpna- 
lisl of bit epoch. . . . Appropriately. Iben. the teries Mr. Biilleo edits and Mr. 
Nimmo issues in most attractive guise is beaded by Marlowe, ibe leaite, and in 
some lespects all but the mightiest spirit, of the great arcn]r of EogUsb DTMBnUMa." 

Illustrated Lotidon News. 

" It is perha{». a bold venture on tbe part of the publisho'. or woald be If be 
had chosen an editor less competent than Mr, A. H. Bullen. Marlowe's power oaa 
felt by Shakespeare, and felt also by Goethe : and Mr. Butlen is not. pahap*. a 
rash prophet in saying that, ' so lonRBS high tragedy continues lo hava fiiliii ii for 
men. Time shall lay no hands on the worlu of Christopber Marlowe I ' " 
Tbe Standard. 

' ' Throughout Mr. Gallea has done liis diRiculi work remarkabtj wall, aiict the 
publisher has produced it in a form which will raalce the edition Of Mriy dnmMiMi 
of which it is a pari an ^most indispensable addition to a wdl.stocked lilmrr-' 
The Quarterly Review.— Oetat^ 1885. 

-' We gladly take this opportunity of directing attention to on edition of Hariowa'a 

complete works recently edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. If Ox volamea whicfa ftdfcrw 

ore as carefully edited as this the liist instalcnent ol the series is, Mr, Bullea wfU be 

conlecring a great boon on all who are interested in Ibe Eailf Png'ith Dtaoa.' 

The Spectator.— 0</(*W- ij, 1885. 

" Probably one of the boldest literary undertakings of our lime, on ihc pan Ol 
publisher as well at editor, is the fine edition of the Dramalisis wbicti bai biHi 

placed ia Mr. Bullen's careful hands : considering the |iiih iitiiiM Of (be 

subject, and the variety of knowledge it demands, the cmng* ^ *'" MllKir la 
remarkable." 

The Antiquary. 
" Mr. Swinburne calls Martovre ' the greatest d is c o ve u r, Ibe aioM ilaiiBg and 
Inspired pioneer, in all our poetic HtoaJure.' " 

Manchester Examiner. 
" Not Shakespeare, not Milton, not Lcndor. no< oar crwn TennytoB. !■* 
written lines more splendid in movement or moiiE wealthy In sonorous mtnic Ibao 
these, from ' The Tragical History of Dr. Fausttli ' — 

' Have 1 n« made bUnd Hmaar six id bh 
or Aleiasder'i kive and (Xogo^ deuh ! 



iVilhn 



riihlniK 
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Umiftrm wiik " Characters of La Brtn^** and a "^ Hamdimk tf 

Gastronomy, 

Robin Hood: 

A COLLICTION OF ALL THX ANCIXNT POEMS, SONOS, AND BaLLAI>S DOW 

extant relative to that celebrated English Outlaw ; 

To which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 

By JOSEPH SIT80N. 

llhutraUd wUk Eii^ Wood Engramngs by Bkwicil, prisitod om China 

Papor. 

Also Ten Etchings from Oiiginal Paintings by A. H. TouuuxE 

and £, Buckman. 

8vo, half parchment, gilt top, 42s. mL 

Non. — 500 copies printed, and each numbered. Alao 100 copies on fine 
imperial paper, with etchings in two states, and richly bound in Linicoln 
Green Satin. Each copy numbered. Type distributed. 

This edition of "Robin Hood " is printed from that published in 183a, 
which was carefnlly edited and printed from Mr. Ritson's own snnotatrd 
edition of 1795. 

The Guardian. 

"This reprint of the Robin Hood ballads will be welcome to many who hate 
lored from childhood the mde romance of the frmoas outlaw ; it wiu not be the 
less welcome to them by reason of its excellent paper and print and the reprodoc- 
tioa in China paper of Bewick^ original woodcutSb A noiel and interaiting feature 
of the book is the okl magical settings which are appended to some of the songs^*^ 

Pall Mail Qasette. 
*' Robin Hood has lived in the old ballads of England for many oenturies ; his 
own exploits and those of his metrr men have been sung in every town ; the Elixa- 
bethan dramatists made him the hero of many of their plays. Southqr pr o poeed 
to write an epic poem on him, Walter Soott deughted in him, Shakopeare brought 
a faint echo of his life into 'As You Like It,' his bower is still carried through the 
streets on the first of May, while Maid Marian dances on the pavement for pennies, 
and still in the pleasant summer afternoons worthy tradesmen flock to the Crystal 
Palace in doubWts of Lincoln green, and with horns that won't blow and do»« 
that won't bend wander through the refreshment-room and the Pnmprian Court 
of that amazing structure in a uiudaUe attempt to combine respectabinty and pic- 



Notes and Queries. 
'*The shape in which this work is presented is uniform with La Bkuy^ and 
Brillat-Savarin, the appearance of which has alreadv been noticed. Pickering^ 
edition of x8^ whicn contains the additions of Ritson and of Us editor and 
nephew, including the tale of Robin Hood and the Monk, the eristence of which 
was ignored by Ritson« has been followed, and the woodcuts of Bewick have been 
retained. These are now pnnted upon India paper, with a view of communicating 

{greater softness. To these indispensable illustrations have been added nine etch- 
ngs which now first see the light, from original paintings by A H. Toumcr and 
E. Buckman. Some of these, which are aUo on India paper, are very spirited in 
design and rich in execution. A handsomer edition of Ritson s Rotiin Hood, or a 
more coveted possession to the bibliophile, is not to be expected." 

The Literary World. 

"Any who cherish a love for mediaeval lore will find much to deUght 

them in Ritson*s Robin Hood, and an edition more desirable than the one Mr. 

Nimmo has given us couki hardly be demanded by the ukoet isstidicMis of book 

coUecton. "nie print and paper superb, and the Ulnstrations have all the fresh- 

of originals. 



14 King William Street^ Strand, London^ W.C. 



k. B. FROST'S SgW ILLnSTRATSD WOSK. 

loo /i/H!trafiaris. Cream Sz'o, ilslh, gilt laf, %i. 

Rudder Grange. 

By FRANK B. STOOETOBT. 

The new " Rudder Grange" h«s not been iUnstrifed in ■ conrcDtioaal w«jr. 
Mt. Fcoat has given us a series of iDlerpretstioDS of Mi. Slockton'i blUta 
which will delight erery appreciatire reader, — sketches 5caller«d ibionch ibc 
text ; iBTfnci pictures oC the monj great and meiDorabte events, umI everr- 
wheie quaint omamenu and headpiecci. Il is, oa the whole, one of the 
best existing ipedineili o[ the complete lupplemcnling of one anotbei bj 
author and artist. 




i>ry[tqHhill)F(»n«i>*d«idihoraii|hlrAiiiaKahK|rlai,da 
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PubUcoHims ef John C. Nimmo. 



r iMn» a dmr. 
■A Tale of ■ 



A VERY FUNNY ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOK. 

Stuff and Nonsense. 

B7 A. B. FBOST, 

llie IlIiutntoT of Stockton'* "Rudder Gnutge." 

Small 410, illuilraled boardi, price fa. 

Mr. FnMt hu nude a woDdcrfnlty amnung and clever book. There are 

in all more than one handred piciures, manf with droll veract and tndicrooi 

jingles. Olhen are onacconipaiiied by any text. Tor no one knowi better 

thui Mr. FroK how to tell a (imny stoiy, in t)ie ftmnie*! way, with hw aitiu'i 

Standard.— "This ii a book which will please eqaally people of all (gea. The 
ilhiitralioos are Dot onlf exlreinely funny, but Ibey an drawn with wcmdaful 
aitistic abiliiy, and are full of life and action. 

"It is far and away the best book of 'Stuff and Nonsense' which baa appeared 

Timet. — " It is a most grotesque medley of mad ideas, carried out nevenbekas 
with a certain regard lo conslilency, if not to probabtUty." 

Figaro. — "lite tcnes and jingles which RccompBiiy some of the lllnstradonl 
an eicellent fooling, but Mr, Float is also able to tell a ludicrom story with his 

Preas.— "The most facetious bit of wit that has been penned for m 
both in design and text, is Mr. A B. Froil'i 'Stuff and Kotisenie.' 't 
Cat' is funny, 'The Balloonisls' Is peihaps rathei eittangani, but nothing can 
outdo the vil of 'The Powen of the Kuman Eye,' whilst 'Ye Alslhete, ye Boy. 
and ye Bullfrog ' may be described as a 'roarer.' Mr. Frost's pen and pcndl knew 
how to cbronicle fun, and their outcomes should not be overlooked." 

Orapbic.— " Grotesque in tbe extreme His jokes will rouse many a Isngb." 
Daily Newi.—"'n)ete Is really a marvellous abundance of fun in this mlome 
of a harmless kind." 
AthenKnm. — "Gerersketclies of grotesque Inddents." 
Literary World " A hundred and twenty excndatingly fanny sketcbo," 

COKTBNTSL 

Tht Fatal Mislait—A TaU efa Cat. 

Yi MuktU. yt Bir/, oMdyt Baling. 

Tkt BaOtmiili. 

Tkt Pmtn ^tht Human Eyt. 

Tkt Crat-Bty amd His Eltfkant. 

Tkt Old Man ^Mantiu. 

Tit Bald-hfJtd Man, 

Tht Mult and Uu Cracien. 

Tkt UJlMMtt y Kinditu. 

Boibj aad Ikt Litllt Grtet Affltt. 

Tkt Av^il Cfmtt. 

Tit Tug^Wv. 

Tkt /rvnital Plamtnge, 

14 King WiUiam Stmt, Strand, London, W.C. 




i6 Publieatums of John C. Nimwu. 



LIMITED EDITIONS 

OP 

The Two Guinea Half-Bound Parchment 
Series of Choice Works. 



A Handbook of Gastronomy. 

(Brillat-Savarin's "Physiologic du GoOt**) New and Complete Trmns- 
lation, with 52 original Etchings by A. Lalauzk. Printed on China 
Paper. 8vo, half parchment, gilt top, 42s. net. 
Note. — 300 copies printed^ and each numbered. Type distrihded, 

[ Qui cf print 

The Characters of Jean de La Bruyere. 

Newly Rendered into English. With an Introduction^ Biom^icml 
Memoir, and Copious Notes, by Henri Van Laun. With Seren 
Etched Portraits by B. Dam man, and Seventeen Vignettes etched by V. 
FoULQUiER, and printed on China paper. 8vo, half parchment, gilt top, 
42s. net, 
Note. — 300 copies printed^ and each numbered. Type distributed 

[ OutcfprimL 

The Complete Angler; 

Or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation, of Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. A New Edition, with 8 
original Etchings (2 Portraits and 6 Vignettes), two impressions of each, 
one on Japanese and one on Whatman paper ; also, 74 Engravings on 
Wood, printed on China Paper throughout the text. 8vo, doth or half 
parchment elegant, gilt top, 31s. 6d. net. 

Note. — $00 copies printed. 

[Out of print. 



Robin Hood: 

A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now 
extant relative to that celebrated English Outlaw ; to which are prefixed 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. By Joseph Ritson. Illustrated with 
Eighty Wood Engravings by Bewick, printed on China paper. Also 
Ten Etchings from Original Paintings by A. H. ToURRiER and E. 
Buckman. 8vo, half parchment, gill top, 42s. net. 

Note. — 300 copies printed, and each numbered. Also ico copies on fine 
imperial paper, with etchings in two states, and richly bound in Lincoln 
Green Satin. Each copy numbered. Type distributed. 

This edition of "RoBiN Hood" is printed from that published in 1832, 
which was carefully edited and printed from Mr. Ritson's own annotated 
eilition of 1795. 

14 King Wiiiiam Struts Strand^ London^ \V, C, 
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Carols and Poems 

From the Fiftksnth Century to the Present Time. 

Bdited by A. H. BULLSN, B JL 

Post 8vo, dothf elegant gilt top, price 5s. 

Note. — 120 copies printed on fine medium 8vo paper, with Seren 
Illustrations on Japanese paper. Each copy numbered. 

Saturday Review. 
"Since the publication of Mr. Sand]rs' collection there have been many books 
issued on carols, but the most complete by far that we have met with is Mr. Bullen's 
new volume, ' Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Tune.* 
The preface contains an interesting accoimt of Christmas festivities and the use of 
carols. Mr. Bullen has exercised great care in verifying and correcting the collec- 
tions of his predecessors, and he Yiak joined to them two modem poems oy Hawker, 
two by Mr. William Morris, and others bv Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Symonds, and Miss 
Rossetti. No one has been more successful than Mr. Morris in imitating the ancient 
carol : — 

' Outlanden, whence come ye last ? 

The snow in the street and the wind on the door. 
Through what green sea and great have ye past T 
Minstrels and maids stand forth on the floor.' 

Altogether this is one of the most welcome books oi the season.** 

Morning Post. 
" Good Christian people all. and more especially those of artistic or poetic inclina- 
tions, will feel indebted to the editor and publisher of this fascinating volume, which, 
bound as it is in degant cloth, cMmamented with sprigs of holly, may £airiy claim to 
be considered far excellence the gift-book of the season. ' Carols and Poems ' are 
supplemented by voluminous and interesting notes by the editor, who also contributes 
some very graceful dedicatory verses." 

Spectator. 
" Mr. Bullen divides his ' Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the 
Present Time ' into three parts — ' Christmas Chants and Carols,' * Carmina Sacra,* 
and ' Christmas Customs and Christmas Cheer.' These make up together between 
seventy and eighty poems of one kind and another. Tlie selection has been carefully 
made from a wide range of authors. Indeed, it is curious to see the very mixed 
company which the subject of Christmas has brought together — as, indeed, it is quite 
right that it should. Altogether the result is a very interesting book." 

Notes and Queries. 
'* Mr. Bullen does not indeed pretend to cater for those who regard carols from 
a purely antiquarian point of view. HLs book is intended to be popular rather than 
scholarly. Scholarly none the less it is, and representative also, including as it does 
every form of Christmas strain, from early mystoies down to poems so mooem as not 
previously to have seen the lighL" 

The Times. 

" Is very exceptionally a Christmas book, and a book at which we may cut and 
come again through this sentimentally festive season. It forms a ' Christmas Garland ' 
of the sweetest or the quaintest carols, ancient and modem." 

Athencum. 
" Is an excellent collection of ancient and modem verse, mostly religious and 
sentimental, formed with much learning, research, and taste by Mr. A. I^ Bullen. ** 

Illustrated London News. 
* ' The atmosphere of these plain-speaking songs is of the rarest purity. Thev come 
from the heart, and appeal to it. when the way is not choked up by the thorns ancl briers 
of conventional propriety. The reader accustomed to more artificial strains may not 
see the beauty of these songs at first, but it will grow upon him by degrees ; and 
possibly he will look with something like regret to Uie old-world days when verses so 
pure and quaint were household words in England." 



J 4 King William Street, Strand, London, W, C, 
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Romances of ^Kantass an6 Jftumour. 



It boitdt ot elctit. 



*' Among (be aurm . , 

with each other in ^odudos, ve hive Km nothing of Blunter monl ll 
writs of Toluoic!. Thi>se who have read thete roaiienuecci of the laM ocb 
the homely garb of the old editions may be ^tiSed with the opperninity of pi , 
them wjih Ihc adraniaces of large clear pnnl and illusliations of a qiulity wUdi ii 1 
rarely bestowed on sitch reUsuH. Tlte Kriei deserve nery cc -.--.. 



THE HISTORY OF DON QUDEOTE DE LA BMNCHA. 

Tnnslated liotn the Spanish of MiGur.L DB Cekvamtcs Saavidka by 
MoTTGUX. With copious Noles (including the Spanish BoUidiX aM 
an Essay Qn the life and Writings of CeRVaNTEs by Jniru G. LoCK- 
itART, Preceded by a Short Notice of the Lifi: and Worka of t>rT»» 
Anthony Mottedx by Henki Van Lauk. lUaitTated witli SiKlccn 
Original ElchJDgi by R. DE I^s Rios. Foot Volumes. 

LAZARILLO DE TORMES. By Don Dirx^^o NtB?ciwwA. Ttwa- 
iated by THOMAS RoscoE. And GUZMAN D'ALFARACHE. 
By Mateo Aleuan, Tramlaled by BRAnv. lUustraied wiih Ei^hl 
Original Eldiings by R. DE Los Rios. Two VolurocL 

ASMODEUS. By Le Sage. Translated from the French. IHoitcateil 
with Four Original Etchings by R. DE Los Rios. 

THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA, By L« Sack. Tnmlated 
from the Fiencb by James Townsend. IlluMnted with Fool Oricinal 
EichinEs by R. DB Los Rios. 

VANILLO GONZALES; or. The Mercy Bachelor. By \x Sack. 
Translated from Ihe French. Iltustraled with Four Original Elchisci 
by R. DE Los Rios. 

THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. 
Transliied from the French of L« Sack by Tobias Snoixn-r. With 
Biogiaphica! and Critical Notice of t.K SAcg by GeORCK SADrmiTtY. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Illustrated with Twctire Onpnal Etch- 
ings by R. DE Los Rios. Three Volumes, 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDT, 
Gentleman. By Laurence Ste-ENe. In Two Voli. Wltli Eight 
Etchings bv Damman from Oriiiina! Drawings by HaRKV Fl'ENBS. 

THE OLD ENGLISH BARON: A Gothic STonr. Ity Claxa 
Reeve. THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO: A Gothic Sto«v. 
By Horace Wali-olb. In One VoL WiOi Two P^Trtiaiti and Foot 
Original Drawings by A. H. Toitrrier, Etched by Dawvan. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN HENT& la Foai 

Vols. Carefully Revised and Corrected from the Araliic by JONATIIAM 

Scott, U.D., Oiford, With Niaetccn Ocigiwtl Etchtnp by An. , 

lULAVUC ' 

Z4 King WiUiam Stiwt, Strand, Latdm, IV.C 
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ILLUSTRATED ROMANCE SERIES— continued. 



THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. By Wii. 

Beckford. With Notes Critical and Explanatory. RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Samuel Johnson. In One Vol. 
With Portrait of Beckford, and Four Original Etchings, designed by 
A. H. TouRRiER, and Etched by Damman. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. In Two Vols. With 
Biographical Memoir, IllastratiTe Notes, and Eight Etchings by M. 
MouiLLERON, and Portrait by L. FlamenGw 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Fite 
Etchings and Portrait by Ad. Lalauze. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. A 
TALE OF A TUB. By Jonathan Swift. In One VoL With 
Five Etchings and Portrait by Ed. HiDOUiN. 

THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

With Biographical Essay by John H. Ingram, and Fourteen Original 
Etchings, Three Photogravures, and a Portrait newly etched from a life- 
like Daguerreotype of Uie Author. In Four Volumes. 

WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Hoffman. A New Translarion 
from the German. With Biographical Memoir by J. T. Bealby, for- 
merly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With Portrait and 
Ten Original Etchings by Ad. Lalauze. In Two Volumes. 



Imperial Svo, Extra Illustrated Edition of 

The Complete Angler; 

Or, THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN'S RECREATION of 
IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. 

Bdited by JOHN MAJOR 

Full bound morocco elegant (ZaehnsdorTs binding), price Five Guineas net. 

This Extra-illustrated Edition of The Complete Angler is specially 
designed for Collectors of thb famous work ; and in order to enable them 
either to take from or add to the Illustrations, it is also supplied unbound, 
folded and collated. 

The Illustrations consist of Fifty Steel Plateik designed by T. Stot- 
HARD, R.A., James Inskip, Edward Hassell, Delamotte, Binken- 
BOOM, W. HixoN, Sir Francis Sykes, Bart, Pine, &c. &c., and engraved 
by well-known Engravers. Also Six Oxigixial Etchiiige and Two Poitndti» 
as well as Berenty-fonr EngraTingi on Wood by various Eminent Artists. 

To this is added a Practical Treatise on Flies and Fly Hooks, 
by the late John Jackson, of Tanfield Mill, with Ten Steel PlAtei» coloured* 
representing 120 Flies, natural and artificial. 

O1U Hundred and Twenty copies only are printed^ eack of which is numbered, 

14 King WUIiam Street, Strand , London, W.C. 
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The Fan. b^ ootavb vzahnx. 

Illustrated with Designs by PAUL AVRIL 
Royal Svo, clolli, gill top, 31V 6d. ml. 

The Sunshade — The Glove — The Muff. 

B7 OCTAVE tIZANNB. 
Illustrated with Designs bv PAl'L AVRIL. 

'Rajal Svo, cloth, gilt top, 3IL 6cL Hit. 



NoT^—Tie abavi m ^ — ., .— , 

" L'EvtnlaH" and " VOmbrtlU" nceitliy fuilitktd in Jhirit, mtd 10 
le be procured, as tu new Edition ii la be fnduad. $00 etfitt anfy an frintid. 
Saturday Review. 
"An English counlerparl of the wetl-knawa French booluby Octave Umme. 
with Paul Avril's charroing iUiutrslioiu." 

Standard. 
" ll gives n complete history of fans of all age* and places : the JDuiUalkiqi an 
dainty in the extreme. Those who wish to maJie a preuy and appropnaUi ptBK t 
to a young lady cannot do better Iban puicbase 'The Fan.'" 
AtheiiKuiii. 
" The letterpress comprises much amusing ' cbil^chal.' and is more iidid tiMa 11 
pretends to be. This irttkart is worth reading ; nay. it i> wunh keeptag." 
Art Journal. 
" At 6n\ sight il would seem that materia] could nerer he found to fill «*«■ • 
volume ; but the author, in dealing with his fint lubjecl alone. 'The SunlliadB.' 
fays he could asily hare tilled a doten TOlliines of Ihii emblem of tenrfigutj. 
The work ii delightfutiy itluitraied in n novel manner by I^ul AtrH. Itae pfaaw o 
s¥hicb meander about the work being printed in varied colonra." 
Daily News. 
' ' The preny adonunecii of the nuirtpn of these anintc folume*. tb« naa«oaa 
ornamental designs, and the pleasant Vein of the aulhot'i running annaaUWy, 
render these the most altracdve monographs ever pulriisbed on a ilieme wUdt ki- 
leresls so mUDy enthusiastic collectors. ' 

Glyagow Herald. 
" ' I have but collecled a heap of fonign flowers, and brou^t of m* own onlr 
the siring which binds tbem tog^ber.'is the fitting quotation with which M. Umnne 
closes Ihe prclace 10 hii volume On woman'* ornaments. The monoctapb oa Ibe 
sunshade, called by ihc author ' a lilile tumbled fantasy.' occupies fully one-half of 
the volume^ tt begins with a fdeosanl invented mythofogy of the putuol ; ghwcca 
at Ihe sunshade in all countries and limes : mentioiu many umoiu umbiellaa : quota 
a number of clever savingi. . ■ ■ To these remarks rni the spirit of Ihr book il ■ 
necessary to add that ihe body of it 1* a dainty marvel of paper, type, and btodtaif . 
and thai what meaning il has looks out on Ihe reader through a hundred 4txiu.eyw 
of many.tinled photogravures, exquisitely designed by M. Paul AvriL" 
WeBlminater Review, 
" The motl striking merit of the book il the entire apprt^rialcnsi both of lh« 
leltcrpress and illuslratiuns lo Ihe subject treated. M. Umnne's style baa all tba 
airy grace and sparkling brilliancy of the ftlit iHitrMmtnl whcne pmiw he oefe- 
tirates. and M, Arvil's drawing! seem in conduct us into an enchanted wMid wllaia 
everything but bns are forgotten." 
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Copyright Edition, with Ten Etched Portraits. In Ten Vob., demy 8to, 

cloth, £% 5$. 



Lingard's History of England. 

FROM THE FIRST INVASION BY THE ROMANS TO THE 
ACCESSION OF WILLIAM AND MARY IN 1688. 

By JOHN LIHGA&D, D.D. 

Thb New Copyright Library Edition of " Lingard'i History of England," 
besides containing all the late&t notes and emendations of the Author, with 
Memoir, is enriched with Ten Portraits, newly etched by Damman, of the 
following personages, vis. : — Dr. Lingard, Eklward L, Edward III., Cardinal 
Wolsey, Cardinal Pole, Elizabeth, James I., Cromwell, Charles II., 
James II. 

The Times. 

'* No greater service can be rendered to literature than the republication, in a 
handsome and attractive form, of works which time and the continued approbation 
of the world have made classicaL . . . The accuracy of Lingard's statements on 
many points of controversy, as well as the genial sobriety of his view, is now 
recognised.'* 

The Tablet. 

" It is with the greatest satisfaction that we welcome this new edition of Dr. 
Lingard's 'History of England.' It has lone been a desideratum. . . . No 
senoral history of England has appeared which can at all supply the place of 
Lingard, whose painstaking industiy and careful research have dispdled many a 
popular delusion, whose candour always carries his reader with him, and whose 
clear and even style is never fatiguing." 

The Spectator. 

" We are glad to see that the demand for Dr. Lingard's England still continues. 
Few histories give the reader the same impression of exhaustive study. This new 
edition is excdlently printed, and illustrated with ten portraits of the greatest per- 
sonages in our history." 

Dublin Review. 

*' It is pleasant to notice that the demand for Lingard continues to be such that 
publishers venture on a well-got-up library edition like the one bdfore us. More than 
sixty years have gone since the first volume of the irst edition was published ; many 
equally pretentious histories have appeared during that space, and have more or less 
disappeared since, yet Lingard lives — is still a recognised and respected authority." 

The Scotsman. 
" There te no need, at this time of day, to say anything in vindication of the im- 
portance, as a standard work, of Dr. Lingara's 'History of England.' ... Its 
intrinsic merits are very greaL The stvle is lucid, pointed, and puts no strain upon 
the reader ; and the printer and publisher have neglected nothing that could make 
this— what it is likely long to remain — the standard cxlition c7 a work of great 
historical and literary value." 

Daily Telegraph. 
'* True learning, untiring research, a phUosophic temper, and the possession of 
a graphic, pleasing style were the qualities which the author brought to his task, 
and tney are displajred in every chapter of his history." 

Weekly Register. 

' * In the full foree of the word a scholarly book. Lingard's history b destined to 
bear a part of growing importance in English education. 

Manchester Examiner. 
" He stands alone in his ovm school ; he is the only representative of his own 
phase of thought The critical reader will do well to compare him with those who 
went before and those who came after him." 



14 King William Strtit, Strand, London, W,C. 
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Imaginary Conversations. 

By WALTER 8A VAGE LANDOR. 

In Five Vols, crown 8to, doth, 508. 

First Series — Classical Dialogues, Greek and Roman. 
Second Series — Dialogues op Sovereigns and Statesmen. 
Third Series — Dialogues of Literary Men. 
Fourth Series — Dialogues op Famous Women. 
Fifth Series — Miscellaneous Dialogues. 

Note.— 7:iij New Edition is printed from the last Edition of his fVorks^ 
revised and edited by fohn Forster, and is published by arrangement with the 
Proprietors of the Copyright of Walter Savage Landor's HWks. 

The Times. 

"The abiding character of the interest excited by the writings of Walter Scvage 
Lander, and the existence of a numerous band of votaries at the shrine oi his 
refined geiius, have been lately evidenced by the appearance of the most remark- 
able of Landor's productions, his * Imaginary Conversations,' taken from the laai 
edition of his works. To have them in a separate publication will be 
to a great number of roMlers.'* 

The Athensum. 

*' The appearance of this tasteful reprint would seem to indicate that the ^ 

generation is at last waking up to the fact that it has neglected a great writer, and 
if so, it is well to begin with Lander's most adequate worlc It is difficult to over- 
praise the ' Imaginary Conversations.' The eulogiums bestowed on the ' Conver- 
sations ' by Emerson will, it is to be hoped, lead many to buy this book." 

Scotsman. 

** An excellent service has been done to the reading public by presenting to it, in 
five compact volumes, these 'Conversations.* Admirably printed on good paper, 
the volumes are handy in shape, and indeed the edition is all that could be desired. 
When this has been said, it will be understood what a boon has been conferred on 
the reading public ; and it should enable many comparatively poor men to enrich 
their libraries with a work that will have an enduring interest." 

Literary World. 

"That the 'Imaginary Conversations* of Walter Savage Landor are not better 
known is no doubt largely due to their inaccessibility to most readers, by reason of 
their cost. This new issue, while handsome enough to find a place in the best of 
hbrarics, is not beyond the reach of the ordinary bookbuyer.'* 

Edinburgh Review. 

" How rich in scholanhip ! how correct, concise, and pure in style ! how full of 
imagination, wit, and humour! how well informed, how bold in speculation, how 
various in interest,- how universal in sympathy! In these dialogues — making 
allowance for every shortcoming or excess — the most familiar and the most august 
shapes of the past are reanimated with vigour, grace, and beauty. We are in the 
high and goodly company of wits and men of letters ; of churchmen, lawyers, and 
statesmen ; of party men, soldiers, and kings ; of the most tender, delicate, and 
noble women ; and of figures that seem this instant to have left for tis the Agora or 
the Schools of Athens, the Forum or the Senate of Rome." 
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In One Volume, 8t(h doth, price 7s. 6d. 



The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 

(AIAAXH TON AQAEEA AHOZTOAQN). 

RicnUly Disemftrtd amd PmblisJUd by Philothxos Brysnnios, MUfpdiUm 

tf NUomtdia, 

Edited, with a TrmnsUtion, Introduction, mnd Notes, by Roswxll D. 

Hitchcock and Francis Brown, 

Prtfusan im Uniom TTktclogical Siminafy, New York. 
Revised and Enlarged. 

Extract from the Preface. 

" Among the spedal features of this edition may be noticed the discnssions ai 
to the integrity of the teict ; as to the relations between the 'Teaching ' and other 
early Christian doeomenls, with translations of these in eximso, so Car as seemed 
demable for purposes of comparison ; the presentation, entire, with annotations, 
of Kramutaciqr*s now Camoos reprxxluction of *The Two Ways ; * the sections on 
the peculiarities of the Codex, the printed texts, and the recent literature ; and the 
care expcoided on the history of the characteristic Greek words 'of the Teaching.' 

"The editors fed sure that continued stud^ will only add to the hitexest iielt by 
■efaolars in this unique product of early Christianity, and enhance their estimare of 
itt importance." 

Wettminster Review. 

*' TUs enlargement of the hastily prepared edition brought out last year by the 
lame editors seems to us one of the most complete and valuable of the numerous 
commentaries on the 'Teaching.* The matter of the discourse need not again be 
dealt with ; it may suffice to say that these introductions and notes show thoroughly 
sound and scliolariy work, and the reproduction of the coniectural restoration of 
'The Two Ways' by Kramutscky, with which our editors incline to identify the 
document, may be rud with interest, even by non*theologians, as a justification of 
'reconstructive criticism.' The commentary, too^ though noainly for experts, may 
be read widi profit by any who are interested in scholarship. We oordiaUj welcome 
this new evidence of the activity of America in theolngiral learning.** 

Spectator. 

" Of the several editions of the 'Teaching* none is more worthy of the student^ 
attention than tliiL A very full introduction gives an account of this venr remark- 
a^ work of Chr^tian antiquity (certainly the first in intrinsic value of the sub- 
Apostdic writings), of the drcomstances of its discovery. Ac Then follows, first, 
the text, with a translation on the opposite pages, then notes, and then an 
appendix." 

The Scotsman. 

"There are few literary discoveries of recent years which have been so interest- 
ing to eccicfiastiral scholars, or which have aroused more discussion, than that by 
Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, of a manuscript in the library of the 
Monastery of the Hc4y Sepulchre in Constantinople. Found in 1873, it was pub- 
lished in 1883, and for the first time scholars hfcame arqnainfwl with a work 
which they had seen tantalisingly referred to. quoted, and nsed by eariy Christian 
writers. 

The Bookaeller. 

** If genuine, and apparently there is no reason to douot Its being so, this is one 
of the most important docunients connected with historical theology that has been 

jChr 



disoorered for many years. It professes to be a summary of the Christian religion 
as uught by the Apostles themselves. ... If the editors be correct hi their con* 
jecturcs, the * Teacning' must have been written about the end of the first century 
or very early in the second." 

14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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